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HALF ENOUGH WATER 

Is quite enough for some people, but 
most people want water every day. If 

Rider or Ericsson Hot Air Pumps 

are used you can have water every day 
in the year, and your cook or stable 
boy is the only engineer needed. 35000 
in daily use. Catalogue on application 
to nearest store. 

RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 
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The Colonial Architecture of Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia 

Photographed and Compiled under the direction of 

JOSEPH EVERETT CHANDLER, ARCHITECT. 

THIRD EDITION. 

The fifty plates c o mp ri se, among others, the following buildings, giving in many cases exterior and interior views and details to a large scale: 
“ Homewood,’* Baltimore; a number of fine doorways, mantels, and other details, from Baltimore; the Chase, Scott, Harwood, Ridout and Brice 
houses in Annapolis; u Whitehall,** and the Wilson house, Maryland; the stone mansions of “Cliveden'* and u UpsaL,” end the Dunston end Boddae 
houses in Germantown; the Arnold house and 44 Woodfem” in Philadelphia; the University of Virginia, designed by Thomas Jefferson, * 4 Gunston 
Hall,** 44 West over,*' * 4 Farmington,** 44 MonticeQo,** 44 Shirley,'* and other mansions of Virginia; the Court House at Williamsburg, and a number of 
other examples from all parts of this region. 

50 'Plates, S2xl5, In portfolio. Price, express paid, $ 12.00. 

BATES & GUILD COMPANY, 42 CHAUNCY STREET, BOSTON. 


For Lighting Art Rooms of Library Buildings 

There is only one PERFECT SYSTEM — the system by which more valuable paintings are lighted in this country than by all other systems 
combined—the system used in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; the Corcoran Galleiy, Washington; the Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh; the Art Institute, Chicago, and many other large galleries, also numbers of private galleries. 

SEND FOIL BOOKLET ON THE FKINK SYSTEM OF PICTURE LIGHTING 


SHADES FOR READING TABLES 

TfflE offer the best Reflecting Shades in the market. They cost more than paper 
and tin shades, but they last longer, reflect more light, and diffuse it per¬ 
fectly. Our shades are made in deep, flat and convex shapes, and lined with the 
best quality of silvered corrugated glass, which is the best known diffuser of 
light. The frames are solief metal. 


CLUSTER LIGHTS FOR LARGE ROOMS ^ 

pOR Delivery Room, Halls and Corridors, and Reading Rooms, our Clus¬ 
ter Reflectors are unequalled. They are wired for from three to eight 
lamps, and are lined with silvered corrugated mirror or opal glass in sec¬ 
tions, which are rigidly held in solid metal frames. Made in special designs 
to order. 


ONLY THE. BEST OF MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP ARE USED IN FRINK REFLECTORS 


Complete Catalogue 
eU requeat 


I. P. FRINK 
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T HIS is the publication in book form of a series of articles originally written by Mr. Cram for The Churchman. While the book 
is intended primarily for laymen and cannot therefore be offered as a technical work on Church planning and designing, it is 
nevertheless a book of interest to every architect. It contains chapters devoted to the Country Church, the Village Church, the City 
Church, the Chancel and its Fittings, Chapels, Baptistries and Sacristies, Decoration and Stained Glass, the Altar, the Cathedral. 

227 Pages, IS Illustrations, Large OctaVo, Cloth, Gold Lettering, Gilt Top. Price, $2.59 Net, $2.79 Postpaid. 

BATES «3 GUILD COMPANY, 42 Chauncy Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Designed and Executed 
for 

Mr. James H. VafK 

\Pittsburgh 

r | 'HIS illustration shows a 
type of horticultural struc¬ 
ture that we are constantly 
designing and executing. We 
give the same care to these 
small conservatories that we 
do to the extensive ranges on 
large estates. Architects who 
are designing city houses in 
which a conservatory is a 
feature, are invited to confer 
with us in regard to its detailed 
construction. We will be 
pleased to submit estimates 
upon such structures, built 
after the architects’ designs, 
but embodying those features 
which are necessary to make 
them satisfactory from an 
horticultural standpoint. 

lord a 
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New York City Office, 
St. James Building, 
Broadway and 26th St. 
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Columbia University Library, in which our Chain is used. 

The Heavy Sashes of Library Windows 

need to be hung with strong, durable chain, on good pulleys. 

“GIANT” METAL SASH CHAIN 

represents the extreme of Strength and Long Wear 
MADE ONLY BY 

THE SMITH & ECCE MFC. CO. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

Sold by the Best Hardware Dealers Everywhere. 

“GIANT” METAL SASH CHAIN IS THE SAFEST TO SPECIFY 


Delivery Room of Public Library, Nahant, Mass. 

FINISHED IN 
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One of the best low-priced woods for interior finish. 
Correspondence invited. 

THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
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INTERIOR OF BLACKSTONE MEMORIAL LIBRARY', BRANFORD, CONN. 

‘The Only Book Stack that consists of two 

parts, a rigid shelf support and a thin flat shelf, and that does not 
require screws, bolts, wedges or hooks or other loose pieces or a 
spirit level for locating, securing and supporting the shelves. Such 
devices are sure to get out of order, or get lost, do not fulfill their 
object, and try the patience of librarians. 

The Only Book Stack in which the shelves 

can be adjusted to a variation of about one inch. 

The Only Book Stack that has perfect ventila¬ 
tion through shelves and shelf supports. 

The Only Book Shelf of steel that supports 

its required load without deflection, and weighs no more than a 
pine shelf. 

The Only Book Shelf that will receive a rigid 

book stop. 

The Only Book Shelf that does not afford 

harbor for vermin. 

The Only Book Stack that is perfectly simple, 

compact, rigid and fireproof. 

The Only Book Stack that has all parts per¬ 
fectly smooth, so as not to injure book bindings. 

Used in the New Library of Congress at Washington, and many small 
libraries East, West, North and South. Made in less expensive form, semi- 
fireproof for small libraries, lawyers* offices and private libraries. 


FITTED WITH GREEN’S PATENT BOOK STACK AND SHELVING. 


Partial List of Libraries 
Using the Green System of Book Stack 
and Shelving 

Library.of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Public Library, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan. 

Public Library, Exeter, N.H. 

New Hampshire State Library, Concord, N.H. 

Public Library, Littleton, Mass. 

Virginia State Library, Richmond, Va. 

Blackstone Memorial Library, Branford, Conn. 

Western Female Seminary, Oxford, O. 

State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Fletcher Library, Westford, Mass. 

Y.M.C.A. Library, New York City. 

U.S. Naval Home, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Converse Memorial Library, Malden, Mass. 

Public Library, Portland, Me. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

N.Y. Genealogical and Biographical Society, New York City. 

Law Library for U.S. Post-Office Building, New York City. 

American Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, New York City. 
Public Library, Fall River, Mass. 

American Society of Civil Engineers, New York City. 

Masonic Library, Boston, Mass. 

Hyde Park Library, Hyde Park, Mass. 

Leland Stanford, Jr., University Library, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Public Library, New South Wales. 

Parliamentary Library, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Addition to Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
Public Library, Canton, Mass. 

Public Library, Washington, D.C. 

Memorial Library, Ridgefield, Conn. 

General Theological Seminary, New York City. 


s^sTHL SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 

FOOT OF PINE, ST., JERSEY CITY, N.J. 

Also Contractors and Manufacturers of all classes of Structural and Ornamental Iron Work for Buildings. Artist Artisans in Wrought Iron and Bronze. 
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STEEL STACK, BRONZE ORNAMENTATION. DETAIL OF GALLERY FINISH. 

FAIRIIAVEN, MASS. 

The attention of Architects is respectfully directed 
to the opportunities for the effective employment of 
Stack Work as a background for delivery rooms. 

The production of Art Metal Work for public or 
private libraries a specialty. Complete Fixtures 
and Furniture manufactured in metal. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO 

JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Printed Matter and Detailed Drawings on application, 
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The Library 

Bureau Stack 

pOR more than twenty years we have studied the stack question 
from the Librarian’s standpoint, always bearing in mind that 
the less material employed to make a stack of sufficient strength, 
the less weight would be added to the heavy load, the more space 
allowed for books, and the less would be the cost. The result of 
these years of careful study and experiment is the Library Bureau 
perfected steel stack. 

It has been installed in many of the largest and most import¬ 
ant libraries in the country, and is generally acknowledged to more 
perfectly fulfill all architectural and practical library requirements 
than any other stack ever made. 

It is manufactured by the Winslow Bros. Company, long recog¬ 
nized as leaders in the manufacture and application of metal in the 
industrial arts, who also manufacture our other library metal 
equipment. 

We believe that the combined experience thus represented 
justifies the claim that no other establishment is so well equipped to 
accomplish satisfactory results for libraries, either of the highest 
architectural pretensions or of limited resources. 

Architects, librarians and trustees are invited to send for our large book describing and illustrating iron stairs, railings, grilles, book-lifts, elevator inclo¬ 
sures, electric lighting apparatus, and other ornamental metal work manufactured for us by the Winslow Bros. Company and specially suitable for library 


equipment. 


Library Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston 


NEW YORK 
377 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
215 Madison St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
112-116 N. Broad St. 


WASHINGTON 
928-930 F St., N. W. 


LONDON, W.C. 
10 Bloomsbury St. 


The Winslow Bros. 
Company 

Ornamental Iron and Bronze 

STAIRS, RAILINGS, GRILLES, 
LAMPS, ELEVATOR INCLO¬ 
SURES AND ALL FORMS OF 
ORNAMENTAL METALWORK 

Carroll Avenue, Ada and Fulton Streets 

Chicago 
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Metallic Book Shelving 
for Libraries 

Stikeman Patents 

systems of shelving are fur¬ 
nished in plain or ornamental de¬ 
signs, the finish being in enamel or 
electro bronze. 

The structural parts are of steel to in¬ 
sure great strength as well as to econo¬ 
mize space, and admit of light and free 
ventilation. Provision is made for ad¬ 
ditional future tiers. 

We have installed our shelving in over 
fifty modern libraries throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

A. B. & TV. T. TVestervelt 

102 Chambers St. ch Sa&. 
New York 

Sole Manufacturers 


Illustrated Catalogue on application 


R. GUASTAVINO CO. 


Boston 


Woburn (Factory) 


New York 


Some 


Library 

IVirk 


Public 


at 


Washington. 
Ackerman & Ross, Architects. 


» • ♦ ♦ • 


Forbes 


at 


Northampton. 
W. C. Brocklesby, Architect. 


• ♦ • • ♦ 

Theological 

at 

Newton. 

Kendall & Stevens, Architects. 


University of Virginia 
at 

Charlottesville. 


NlcKim, Mead & White, Architects. 


Public 


at 


Boston. 

McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 



Peristyle or Hall of Fame , adjacent to University of New York Library . 


Some 


Library 


IVirk 


University of New York 
at 

University Heights. 

McKim, Mead & White, Architects 

• ♦ ♦ • ♦ 

Ray Memorial 

at 

Franklin. 

Rand & Skinner, Architects. 


Memorial 


at 


Lowell. 

F. W. Stickney, Architect. 

♦ • • ♦ • 

Horticultural 

at 

Boston 

Wheelwright & Haven, Architects. 


Public 


at 


Canton. 

Winslow & Bigelow, Architects. 
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“AMERICAN GARDENS” 

EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION, BY GUY LOWELL 
AND ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


All the more excellent examples of Private Gardens in America have been especially photographed for this work, 
which contains two hundred and twenty-seven charming illustrations, showing in detail sixty-one gardens, old (Colonial) 
and new, together with plans of forty-six of the more notable specimens. Price, $7.50, net. Send for special circular. 



“American Gardens” presents the most successful achievements of such garden architects as the Olmsted 
Brothers, Mr. Charles A. Platt, Messrs. Carrere & Hastings, Mr. Wilson Eyre, Jr., Messrs. Keen & Mead, 
Messrs. Parsons & Pentecost, Mr. Daniel W. Langton, Mr. A. J. Manning, Messrs. Little & Browne, Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White, Mr. E. Hamilton Bell, Mr. Nathan Barrett, Messrs. Cope & Stewardson, and others, 
as well as many non-professional garden-lovers. 

BATES & GUILD COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 

42 CHAUNCY STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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f you are at all interested in Antique Furniture , cut out this coupon and mail to 


P .EASE SEND ME PARTICULARS OF 


Doubleday, Page 6 Co. 


The Furniture of Our Forefathers 


Address 

City 


34 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Arch.Rev. 202 


The FURNITURE, of 
OUR. FOREFATHERS 

By ESTHER SINGLETON 

With Critical Description of the Plates by RUSSELL STURGIS 


This is a sample of the one hundred and fifty Full-Page Plates. There are also nearly two hundred and fifty Smaller Pictures. 

•• The most elaborate and thorough work yet written on Colonial Furniture.”— Chicago Record-Herald. 

“By far the most sumptuous volume on Colonial Furniture yet published in this country.”— New York Telegram. 

“The most elaborate work on American Furniture ever printed.”— Buffalo Review. 

“ The illustrations are beautiful beyond possibility of adequate description. The charm of Colonial Furniture has never been 
so completely shown in this country in any way whatever as is revealed by this book. It is simply invaluable.”— 
New York School Journal. 


24 

Photo¬ 

gravures 


2 

Volumes 


128 

Full-page 

Half¬ 

tones 


1000 

Pages 


300 

Draw¬ 

ings 


$ 20.00 

Net 
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Winslow & Bigelow, Architects, Boston 


Desires the Best 
Onlv. 


Supremis Floor Finish. 
Shipoleum, 

for Standing Finish. 

IVkite Enamelite , 

An Enamel Paint for Colonial 
Interiors. 

These give a beautiful and ex¬ 
tremely durable finish. Sample 
panels sent on application. 


Write for our "Suggestions” and our 
Booklet, " The Treatment of Floors.” 


Made of the best pigments, finely ground in pure lin¬ 
seed oil and suspended in Creosote, “the best wood 
preservative known” (Trautwein). No other com¬ 
pound can be better, and no other that is on the market 
is as good. Every gallon guaranteed, and backed by 
twenty years’ use in all parts of the world. 

Stained wood samples and full information sent on 
request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufr, Boston, Mass 


28 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 8 Woo*ter 5t., New York 
206 Kearny St., San Francisco 


Bertrand & Chamberlain, Architects, Minneapolis 


Winslow & Bigelow, Architects, Boston 


N. & Q. TAYLOR CO. 


MAKE THE 


“Taylor Old Style” 

BRAND 

ROOFING TIN, THEMSELVES, 

From the raw materials to the finished 
product throughout. They therefore know 
exactly what enters into its manufacture. 

Dealers selling “private brands” have 
their plates made for them and therefore 
do not know what materials are used. 

Only a Manufacturer Knows That. 


OUR NAME AS MANUFACTURER IS 
STAMPED ON EVERY SHEET. 

SEE THAT YOU GET THE GENUINE 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 

Sole Manufacturers, 

Established 1810. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


ARCHITECTS! 


Gillespie’s Perspective Charts 

All of the inconvenience and 
of the time is saved. 

$5.00 for Charts. $5.00 for Pads. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

7 and 9 Warren Street, NEW YORK CITY 


IMPERISHABLE WORK 


PRODUCED BY 


Always 
Reliable and 
Unifom • 




ifiis 


Stands all 
Requi resents 
ot Architects 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 

U.S. Mail Chutes 

Which are a necessity in Office Buildings 
and Hotels, write to the Bole Makers 

THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

Patented. Authorised. 


The Lawrence Cement Company, 

Sales Office, No. 1 Broadway, New York. 
E. R. ACKERMAN, President, 

Assoc. Am. Soc. C. E. 


TIN LINED IRON PIPE, 


FOR. PURE, WATER. 


Avoiding, without extra 
expense, all danger of 
lead or brass poisoning. 


This lining cannot be 
torn from the pipe, even 
by bending or by hot 


LEAD LINED IRON PIPE MADE THE SAME WAY. 

LAMB 6 R.ITCHIE, Cambridgeport, Mass., U.S.A. 


\ Wood Door Knobs/ 

Handsome and Durable, and the Heads never come off. 

JOS. BARDSLEY, itV:^l Baxterst ' 
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Modern 


Library Buildings. 

By Charles C. Soule. 



Greek and Roman classics, developed as the centuries passed 
until they overflowed the cloisters, and were assigned to separate 
rooms or suites of rooms. The Universities, in the Middle Ages, 
adopted the forms of monastic libraries and developed them into 
types which have served substantially until the present day. Mr. 
Clark finds that the first method of shelving rolls, manuscripts 
and books, was in closed presses or cupboards ; that the next 

method came in 
the shape of open 
wall-shelving; and 
last of all, alcoves. 
What may be called 
the college type of 
library evolved in 
this gradual pro¬ 
cess,— long and 
usually narrow 
rooms with alcoves 
on both sides, am¬ 
ply lighted by 
windows in each al¬ 
cove, — continued 
to be used and 
imitated until the 
beginning of the 
nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, and can still 
be seen in many 
libraries abroad, 
and a few in this 
country. As libra¬ 
ries increased in 
size galleries were 
added to break the 
height of wall 
shelving, or to add 
another story to 
alcoves. 

Some phases in 

Library of the Vatican, Rome. this development 

are portrayed in 

the accompanying illustrations. Figure 3 shows a lectern with 
chained books, in the library of the Church of S. Walburga at 
Zutphen,— a sort of rudimentary “ reference room/’ 

Wall-shelving, broken by galleries, is exemplified in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, built in 1603 (Fig. 2); in the gallery 
bookshelves of the Bodleian Library at Oxford (Fig. 4); in the 
general and the law libraries of All Souls College, Oxford (Figs. 
5 and 6); in Sir Christopher Wren’s library in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
(Fig. 8); and in the reading-room of the recently constructed 
Carnegie Library at Edinburgh (Fig. 7). 

The alcove system is shown in the view of Merton College 
Library at Oxford (Fig. 9), said to be the oldest library extant in 
England ; in the large interior view of the Bodleian Library, Oxford 
(Fig. 10) and in glimpses of alcove bookcases in the University 
Library, Cambridge, England (Fig. 12) and in Durham Cathedral 
Library (Fig. 13). 

The alcove system, with galleries, is illustrated in Trinity 
College Library, Dublin (Fig. 19) and in the “Library Hall” of 
Edinburgh University (Fig. 11). 


L IBRARY architecture, where it differs from other archi¬ 
tecture, is a science of today. Its problems are essen¬ 
tially modern and (for us) largely American. So far as 
interiors are concerned, and exteriors as controlled by 
interior plans, few buildings erected before the middle of 
the nineteenth century, and not many even of a later 
period in other countries, are useful as precedents or models in 
the United States. 

In an interest¬ 
ing volume re¬ 
cently published in 
England, entitled 
“The Care of 
Books,” the author, 

John Willis Clark, 

Registrary of the 
University of Cam¬ 
bridge, has traced 
the form and fit¬ 
tings of libraries 
from the earliest 
times to the end 
of the eighteenth 
century. In the 
records of the old 
civilizations from 
Assyria to Greece, 
he finds only ar- 
chaeological 
glimpses of rooms 
in temples or pal¬ 
aces, devoted to 
the storage on 
shelves or in cup¬ 
boards, of the 
tablets and rolls 
which were the 
books of antiquity. 

Apparently, the 
first public libra- figure i. 
ries were estab¬ 
lished, and the first library buildings were erected in Rome, but 
Mr. Clark finds only meagre allusions in Latin literature as to 
their form, arrangement, or administration. From his gleanings 
through the major and minor classics, and the oldest of illuminated 
manuscripts, he is led to think that the main features of the early 
Roman libraries, transmitted (at least by tradition) through the 
dark ages, were reproduced as late as the year 1587, and preserved 
to the present day in the famous library of the Vatican (Fig. 1), 
which he characterizes as being “ Never intended for study ; 
.... a place for show rather than for use.” 

Originating about the third century of the Christian Era, an 
entirely different class of libraries was developed in the monas¬ 
teries. Beginning with a few manuscripts kept in the cloisters on 
shelves or in chests, these small monastic collections of service 
books and theological commentaries, with occasional copies of the 


Note. — The author of this article is a Counsellor and a Trustee of the American Library Associa¬ 
tion, which unanimously endorsed his “ Points of Agreement among Librarians as to Library Architect¬ 
ure” at its conference in 1891. He is the author of the article “ Library” in Russell Sturgis’s 
** Dictionary of Architecture and Building,” and of the “ Tract on Library Rooms and Buildings,” which 
has just been issued by the Library Association. 
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Fig. a. Interior of the Ambrosian Librar\ at Milan. 


The generous direct daylight which 
the old architects provided for every 
alcove in their libraries, is indicated in 
the floor plans of Merton College Library 
(Fig. 14) and of Queen’s College Library 
of Cambridge, England (Fig. 15); and in 
an exterior view of the library of the Col¬ 
lege de Navarre at Paris (Fig. 16). 

An interior view of the library of the 
University of Leyden, as it was in 1610 
(Fig. 17) shows an interesting exception 
to the general wall-shelving and alcove 
fashions of that day — foreshadowing in a 
remarkable way the “floor-cases” of our 
modern public library book-rooms. 

About the middle of the nineteenth 
century the public library movement 
began simultaneously in England and 
America, and with it came a correspond¬ 
ing renaissance in college and proprietary 
libraries. English-speaking countries 
awoke suddenly from a library slumber 
of four centuries, into a fever of activity 
and change. As it has been graphically 
put,— the old idea of a library as a public 
pump or well, to which the reader might 
come to draw his own literature if he cared 
for it, was supplanted by the theory that 
the library must be like public water¬ 
works, delivering books in every household. 

This “library idea” grew much faster for a time than library 
capacity. Existing buildings were found to be inadequate; old 
librarians were often outgrown by their libraries and their constit¬ 
uency. Public and private bounty was turned lavishly toward 
building and endowing new libraries. Architects, as well as libra¬ 
rians, were somewhat bewildered at the new problems which were 
outrunning their experience. 

The old libraries had to face problems of enlargement and 
change in administrative methods, — which were solved very 
ingeniously. Perhaps the most interesting instance of adapting 
old forms to new needs, can be seen at Trinity College, Dublin. 
The dignified and scholastic vista of sombre alcove and gallery 
(Fig. 19) which had absorbed the growth of the library for genera¬ 
tions, became so overcrowded with books that more shelf room 
was imperatively necessary. Where to get it, without impairing 
the effect of the imposing interior, or spoiling the symmetry of 
the college quadrangles, became a serious question. Some prac¬ 
tical person solved the difficulty by closing in the open cloisters 
over which the library had been built, thus getting a lower story 
fourteen or fifteen feet high, giving it sufficient light from large 
side windows, and starting in it a two-story wooden stack (Fig. 20) 
to grow from the rear end toward the front, as the book acces¬ 
sions required more and more shelf room. Thus the latest method 
of compact storage modestly renders service to a survivor of the 
old family of impressive but impracticable mediaeval libraries. 

In building new libraries experiments succeeded each other 
through the third quarter of the nineteenth century. As early 


as 1838-40 Harvard College, feeling a ground swell which heralded 
the coming surge of activity, erected a library building “of suf¬ 
ficient capacity to contain the probable accumulation of books 
during the century.” The exterior design was copied from King’s 
College Chapel at Cambridge, England. The interior was of the 
inherited university type, — a long, high room, lined with alcoves 
and galleries (Fig. 18). This was a close copy of foreign models. 
In the decade between 1850 and i860, the first new type of 
American library buildings was embodied in the former building 
of the Boston Public Library (Fig. 22), a type still surviving in 
the Astor Library, New York, the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, and 
the Public Libraries of Cincinnati and Detroit. The main room 
which constitutes the distinctive feature of each of these libra¬ 
ries, is wide, long and lofty, and is lined from floor to ceiling 
with tier upon tier of alcoves and galleries. For a while this 
appears to have been accepted as the ideal large library, but 
a few years of occupation demonstrated so many faults and incon¬ 
veniences in this “conventional plan ” (as it was called in the dis¬ 
cussions of the subsequent decade), that it was quickly discredited 
and discarded. Then came a demand for compactness of storage, 
for easier and quicker service, — a demand met by a complete and 
radical change in form. From the diffuseness of tiers of galleries 

spread around the sides of a vast and 
mainly useless central space, the “library 
theme ” changed to close concentration 
of most of the books, in the centre or at 
one side of groups of working and read¬ 
ing rooms so arranged as to minimize 
space in storage, and time in service. 

The library of Harvard College, 
planned in 1840 to meet all needs of 
growth for sixty years, became uncom¬ 
fortably overcrowded in half that time. 
It was in planning its enlargement that 
the most important feature of modern 
libraries was evolved,— a feature which 
has affected all plans of library architec¬ 
ture since its invention in 1876. This 
was the “ stack system,” — the storage of 
books in a compact cage of metallic shelv¬ 
ing with narrow aisles between the 
shelves, story superimposed upon story 
to any desired height. 

The credit of its invention and devel¬ 
opment into practical shape, belongs to 
Ware and Van Brunt, architects, “ in con¬ 
stant conference with the library authori¬ 
ties of the time, and with President Eliot, 
as to questions of practical convenience.” 
They took the problem of housing a large 
number of books in the smallest possible 
space and worked it out so well that the 
Harvard stack is still in satisfactory use; 
and though recent improvements and 


Fig. 4. A Portion of the Bookcases set up in the Eastern Wise, of the Booi.eian Library, 
Oxford, Built 1610-1612. (From Loggan's Oxonia llhtstrata , ibjj.) 


Fig. 3. General View of the North Side ok the Library Attached 
to THE Church of S. Walburga, at Zutphen. 
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changes in details have been made in other libraries, the 44 stack ” 
of large libraries is today essentially the same. 

While these developments were in progress in the main features 
of large libraries, similar experiments were made in small libra¬ 
ries, and in the minor details of large libraries. As has been 
already said,— in its first rush the 
library movement got ahead of 
its administrators. Architects 
confronted by library problems 
could hardly find librarians of 
sufficient experience in the new 
conditions to give satisfactory 
advice, — or found what advice 
they could get from various 
sources, to be apparently confused 
and contradictory. The conse¬ 
quence naturally was, a crop of 
buildings more or less beautiful 
to look at, but too often very un¬ 
satisfactory as working libraries. 

In 1876, however, the Amer¬ 
ican Library Association was 
formed, and from that time the 
librarians of the country have 
been gradually getting together 
in all matters pertaining to their 
occupation, — and not least in 
regard to library buildings. 

Architects, generally eager to 
comprehend the requirements of 
library administration, have 
found it easier every year get to 
clear and satisfactory advice from librarians, 
and as a result, every year sees among its 
new libraries more models to follow and 
fewer failures to serve as awful examples. 

There are a few collections of rare 
books, like the John Carter Brown Library 
in Providence and the Lenox Library in 
New York, for which it might be permis¬ 
sible to take the features of mediaeval or 
foreign libraries as models. For instance, 

— the alcoves with their solid carved book¬ 
cases and benches, — the closed 41 presses,” 
or glazed cabinets,— perhaps even the rods 
and links by which books were chained to 
their desks three or four hundred years ago, 
might not be entirely out of place in a 
small library of choice books, used only by 
a select inner circle of scholars, and likely 
to grow only by slow and regular steps. 

But with these few possible exceptions, 
our modern American libraries are work¬ 
shops thronged with multitudes of readers 
who expect convenient accommodations and prompt service, which 
can only be given through every helpful feature of plan, arrange¬ 
ment and equipment which experience can suggest and invention 
devise. These features are not to be studied in the libraries of 
past ages, but in the latest and best of the buildings of our own 


generation. Moreover, although modern English library build¬ 
ings are well worth study, — it is wise to bear in mind that 
conditions are different in the two countries. Dr. Richard 
Garnett of the British Museum, in his preface to Burgoyne’s 
44 Library Construction,” acknowledges that 44 American libraries 

are planned on a larger scale than 
the British, and with more com¬ 
plete appliances, because the 
library and the librarian are more 
regarded in America.” Even if 
Dr. Garnett is too modest in this 
opinion, there are some radical 
differences in methods which 
cause different conditions in 
England and in the United States. 
For instance, delivery desks there 
are much longer than ours, be¬ 
cause they have to provide not 
only for the receipt and delivery 
of books, but also for 44 Indica¬ 
tors,” which are large upright 
frames containing pegs or blocks 
representing all the books in the 
leading library, and so arranged 
as to show at a glance whether 
any book is on the shelves or 
out on loan. The Carnegie 
Free Library at Edinburgh has 
twelve such Indicators, of which 
four are shown in Figure 21. 
Among libraries which partake of 
modern progress but have pecu¬ 
liar requirements, there are certain limited 
classes such as State, law, medical and 
other professional libraries, school and 
college libraries, and proprietary or club 
libraries. Of these, college libraries are 
the most numerous. They are very far 
removed from the old monastic libraries 
which issued only one volume annually to 
each monk entitled to use books, — or 
indeed, from the Harvard College Library 
of 1790, whose rules allowed the librarian 
to admit students to the library, but not 
more than three at a time Whoever has 
to plan a college library, or a library in any 
of these special classes, will need to visit 
as many institutions of the kind as possible, 
and to correspond with the librarians of 
others, seeking not only merits to copy, 
but also faults to avoid ; thus making his 
plan the culmination of previous experience. 

But the libraries which largely out¬ 
number all others, and which are most 
likely to call for the consideration of architects, are public libra¬ 
ries. This term, which might properly apply to any libraries 
not private, has come to mean city or town libraries sustained 
by public funds and operated for the benefit of the public. Pro¬ 
moted by enlightened public spirit, fostered by legislation and 



Fig. 8. Sir Christopher Wren’s Library at St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 



Fig. 9. Merton College Library, Oxford; Oldest Library 
in England. 
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largely aided by private beneficence, libraries are multiplying all 
over the land, and library buildings are becoming as universal 
as town-halls or high-schools. 


For practical consideration, public libraries may be assigned 
to groups according to size. 

Very small library buildings, of one or 
two rooms, are suited to small villages, 
remote settlements, mountain or seaside 
resorts, or as branches in townships which 
have several scattered centres of popula¬ 
tion. These range from the rough one- 
room wooden building of the simplest finish 
and fixtures, up to the trim and tasteful 
little library of the prosperous summer 
resort. The limit of book capacity for this 
class may be taken at 1000 volumes. 

The small library class may be taken to 
include libraries containing from 1000 to 
5000 volumes, and situated in small towns 
not likely to grow either largely or rapidly. 

Like the smallest class, these may be con¬ 
sidered and treated somewhat as local club¬ 
houses or neighborhood resorts, to be ren¬ 
dered accessible and attractive, rather than 
guarded or restricted. Of this class, where 
only one attendant can be employed, the 
key-note is such a grouping of book-room, reference room and 
magazine or children’s room, that all three can be served and 
supervised from some central desk. 


To the class of moderate size, may be assigned libraries of 
from 5000 to 25000 books, situated in large towns or small cities, 
and also branch libraries in large cities. Here the uses and needs 
of the library begin to increase and differentiate. Provision must 
be made for a librarian and several attendants with different duties, 
for several classes of readers, and espe¬ 
cially for possibilities of future growth and 
expansion. A practicable basement will 
help pack the necessary rooms for present 
use, and unassigned rooms for overflow 
when growth comes, into the limit of floor 
space demanded by the limit of cost. 

With sufficient area available for a 
“book room” besides the necessary reading 
rooms, etc.,—there is no need whatever, 
up to this point in library growth, to 
consider the need of an iron “stack.” 
Wooden shelving in wall-cases or floor- 
cases, just high enough to keep books on the 
top shelf within reach of readers or attend¬ 
ants, is not only allowable, — but is prefer¬ 
able to metallic shelving, for many reasons, 
in libraries having less than 25,000 volumes, 
and not likely to grow beyond that limit. 

The class of large libraries may be 
taken as covering those containing from 
25,000 up to (say) 250,000 volumes. In 
this case the problem becomes still more complicated. Unless 
the management requires the “ Poole System” of separate depart¬ 
ments shelved only in wall-cases and floor-cases, an iron or steel 
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Fig. x2. Bookcases in the South Room of the University Library, Cambridge. Fig. 13. 


Alcoves in the Library of Durham Cathedral. 


stack is needed for the storage of the main body of the books. 
With the stack comes the need of bringing all the work rooms 
and reading rooms into such relations with this main feature, and 
to each other, as will allow the easiest, quickest, and most economi¬ 
cal service, with the best light everywhere. Electric-light devices 
have modified the evil of dark corners, but daylight remains better 
for readers, attendants and books. Mechanical contrivances for 

intercommunication,—desk telephones, ele- _ 

vators, electric carriers,— bring distant points 
nearer together than of old, but it still holds 
true, with or without these aids, that the W Room added M 
shortest distance between two given points II 1623 IB 
is the quickest to pass over, and that the 
lighting and grouping of library rooms D 2 

demand the most careful consideration. P ^ Bg !^ M j r ain T| ^| 
The class of very large libraries, those 
holding from 250,000 volumes upward, and 
intended to serve large reading constituen- Bran sBflj 
cies, is so exceptional that little need be said -- O 

about them here. A pamphlet to be read 

class, is the one W 

guidance of ft [| 1 11 i II B II ^ 11 B ^ ■ 

ting the capa¬ 
city of shelving, WEST LIBRARY 

io volumes to Fig. 14. Ground Plan of the Library at Merton College, Oxford. 


the running foot is usually taken as the “full capacity,”—the capa 
city of the shelves when packed full of books;—and about 8 volumes 
to the foot “practical capacity,” which allows for spaces left here 
and there on the shelves at the end of subdivisions of classifica¬ 
tion, to anticipate gradual additions. One thousand volumes will 
therefore require about ioo feet “full capacity,” or 125 feet 
“practical capacity.” In order to bring the top shelf within 
reach, without the use of step-ladders, a height of 7 shelves may 
be considered the limit. One hundred and twenty-five feet of 
running shelving is equivalent to about 18 feet of single wall¬ 
shelving or 9 feet double “floor cases,” 7 shelves high,— on the 
“practical capacity” basis. 

An approximate calculation as to the capacity of a stack, may 
be made by allowing 20 volumes “ full capacity ” (that is capacity 
when every inch of shelf-room is filled} and about 16 volumes 
“ practical capacity ” (allowing for proper spaces left on the 
shelves for future accessions). 

For books of reference, which are larger than the average, 
there must be provided some shelving (varying in amount accord¬ 
ing to the character of the library) of greater depth and height 
than the average. For such shelves the “ practical capacity ” 
cannot be safely put at more than 5 volumes to the running foot. 


t 



Fig. 15. Ground Plan of thf. Library at Queens’ College, Cambridge. 
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Fig. 16. 


Library of the College de Navarre, Paris. (Now Destroyed.) 


Fig. 17. Interior of the Library of the University of Leyden. 

From a print by Jan Cornells Woudanus % dated ibio. 


The usual calculation as to capacity of reading-rooms, where 
tables and chairs are used, is to allow 16 square feet to a reader in a 
magazine or children’s room, and 20 square feet in a reference-room. 

To cover here the experi¬ 
ence of librarians as to details 
of library building, or to criticise 
at any length the modern plans 
reproduced in this number, would 
require more space than can be 
allowed for text. It will perhaps 
be sufficient to restate briefly the 
essential principles of all library 
construction, as they have been 
developed during the last 
twenty years. They are as 
follows : — 

Plan always from the inside 
outward. Do not consider any 
feature of the exterior or of con¬ 
struction until the problems of 
administration and growth for 
libraries generally, and the par¬ 
ticular library in hand, have 
been thoroughly examined and 
understood. 

Remember that the modern 
library is a highly specialized F ig. 18. 
institution, and that its service 

demands as practical consideration as that of schools, hospitals 
or manufactories. Goofl planning of the interior will aid 
administration and save money in service; bad planning may 


increase expenses, impede service and cripple the library. 

If the librarian is wise, practical and experienced, consult him 
at the outset, and at every step in study, planning, construction 

and fitting, to the finish. If he 
distrusts his judgment, ask the 
trustees to find some other more 
experienced librarian to act 
as your constant adviser and 
critic. 

Plan for future growth,—not 
so much by making the building 
too large for immediate needs, 
as by providing practical possi¬ 
bilities of subdivision inside the 
building, or inexpensive outside 
enlargement, of each of the three 
main departments, — storage, 
service, and accommodations for 
readers. 

Having determined on the 
size and collocation of all the 
rooms required by the library 
under consideration, do not sur¬ 
render any of the essential 
features for the sake of symme¬ 
try or ornament. 

Library of Harvard University. Ho not embellish OT decorate 

any service or reading rooms to 
such an extent as to make them show rooms, thereby attract¬ 
ing mere sightseers, which will tend to disturb readers and 
interfere with the administrative affairs of the library. 




Fig. 19. 


Trinity College Library, Dublin. 



Fig. 20. Wooden Book-stack. 

Cloister of Trinity College Library, Dublin. 



Fig. 21. Delivery Room and Indicators. 

Carnegie Library, Edinburgh. 
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The interior features of a library which affect or control its 
exterior form are: — 

The general necessity for economy in cost, space and service. 

The book-room or stack, requiring high narrow windows cast¬ 
ing direct light without shadow, through every aisle. 

The need for ample diffused daylight by day and artifical light 
by night through halls, working-rooms and reading-rooms ; — and 
for good direct light, under control, on desks and book shelves. 

The preference of librarians for stories of moderate height. 

The advantages of a finished basement (and often of a finished 
attic) for holding service or storage rooms, for present use or future 
growth, which might otherwise trench on the space available for 
the main floor or floors. 

The necessity for close collocation of working rooms, and 
easy service and supervision with the fewest possible attendants. 

Especial provisions for cleanliness and freedom from smoke or 
dust, throughout the building. 



Fig. 22. Bates Hall, Old Public Library, Boston, Mass. 

From the Proceedings at the Dedication , in 1858. 


The literature of the subject, considering its importance, is 
surprisingly small. There are, to be sure, many brief papers and 
plans scattered through architectural and library periodicals and 
reports of libraries and library commissions. These are indexed 
in Miss Krause’s 41 Reading List on Library Buildings ” (Bulletin of 
Bibliography Pamphlets, No. 5, published by the Boston Book 
Co., Boston), and in “An Index to the Pictures and Plans of 
Library Buildings to be found in the Boston Public Library ” 
(Second enlarged edition, 1899), compiled by the librarian, Mr. 
James L. Whitney, and issued by the trustees of the library. 

There is only one book devoted entirely to this topic, namely, 
“ Library Construction, Architecture, Fittings and Furniture,” by 
F. J. Burgoyne; a duodecimo volume of 336 pages, published by 
George Allen of London in 1897, dealing systematically with all 
phases of the subject, and lavishly illustrated with plans and views 
of English, Continental and American libraries, and of modern 
library furniture. An appendix gives a full list of library illustra¬ 
tions to be found in back volumes of the American Architect, The 
Architect (of London), The British Architect , The Builder , and the 
Building Ncivs . 

[Note. — Of the illustrations in this number, Figs. 2, 3, 4, 8, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17 are repro¬ 
duced by permission of the publishers, The Macmillan Co., New York, from Clarke's “ Care of Books.*’] 
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T HE competition recently held in Galveston for the 
Rosenberg Library contained so many good points in its 
programme, and was so promptly and successfully carried 
through, that the programme is given on page 16 as a 
suggestion for Boards of Trustees, or Building Commit¬ 
tees. It was of the “ mixed ” variety, not in itself by any 
means a form to be commended, but in a case like this almost 
unavoidable. Three outsiders were invited, and the Galveston men 
were allowed to enter. The committee chose a consulting architect, 
Mr. Rosenheim of St. Louis, and drew up the programme under his 
advice. This is well written, concise and clear ; contains no con¬ 
tradictions and gives all the necessary facts. It explains the con¬ 
ditions of the site, and the limitations as to construction and the 
availability of materials. It gives the limit of cost, and states 
what that is to include and what is not included. It gives the 
accommodation required, but does not specify areas, thus allowing 
each competitor to plan to come within the limit. It provides for 
answering inquiries, and permits none during the last fortnight. 
It provides for prompt award and prompt payment of the prizes, 
and also the very wise and just provision that the winner shall 
have $1000.00 on account at the time of the award. The only 
points that one feels inclined to question at all are: — 

(1)—The scale of the drawings. Sixteenth instead of eighth, 
and eighth instead of quarter ought to be sufficient to determine 
the winner, which is the only object of the competition. 

(2)—The requirement of a detailed estimate. To make an 
estimate good for anything would require more drawings and a 
fairly good skeleton specification. This involves a good deal of 
additional work ; and the less work the better in a competition, 
especially one like this, where the prizes are barely sufficient to 
cover the cost, and where the uninvited men merely gamble. 

(3)—The signing of the drawings. This is really a moot 
point. Many think that a well-known name gives unfair advan¬ 
tage ; but on the whole one is inclined to think that the well-known 
man has a right to that advantage, whatever that may be, as he 
has earned it. 

On the whole the Board of Directors and Mr. Rosenheim may 
be congratulated on their work. 


I N drawing up of the competition for the Washington Hospital 
Mr. Wheelwright had a much more difficult task before him. 
There was no possibility of it being other than an open com¬ 
petition, and it was a very large and a very technical problem, 
where it was evidently almost impossible to draw up a programme 
without first studying the problem in detail. In writing the pro¬ 
gramme it was evidently difficult to say enough without saying too 
much ; for no sooner was the programme out than questions began 
to come in, both wise and foolish, as to the meaning of various 
conditions. Besides the vagueness of the requirements, there 
were also inexcusable printer’s errors. Owing to these, the first 
step in the competition was a bad one — the changing of the date 
for receiving drawings. Undoubtedly one of the difficult feats in 
the use of English is to describe tersely and accurately a com¬ 
plicated problem ; to avoid repetition and verbiage, and to make 
statements which do not admit of a double meaning. It is little 
wonder if an architect, who is expected to be an adept in so many 
other things, is not a master of English to the extent required in 
such a task. 
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SECOND STORY PLAN 


FIRST STORY PLAN 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

STONE, CARPENTER & WILLSON, ARCHITECTS, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
FERRY & CLAS, ARCHITECTS, MILWAUKEE 
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Room Description. 

100. Public Documents. 

102. Atlases, Maps and Manuscripts. 

103. Vault. 

105. Current Newspapers. 

107. Newspaper Consultation Room. 


Room Description. 

117. Janitor’s Store Room. 

118. U. W. Library Duplicates. 

120. Mathematics Seminary. 

121. Political Science Seminary. 

122. Economics Seminary. 


110. 

Newspaper Files. 

123. 

History Seminary. 

111. 

Men’s Cloak Room. 

125. 

History Seminary. 

112 . 

Toilet. 

127. 

History Seminary. 

114. 

Women’s Cloak Room. 

Ele. 

Elevator. 

1 15. 

Toilet. 

E. 

Book Lift. 


Room Description. 

200. Toilet. 

203. Secretary’s Office. 

205. Business Office. 

208. Librarian’s Office. 

209. Vault. 

210. Closet. 

211. Toilet. 

212. Official Catalogue Room. 
214. Delivery Room. 

216. Delivery Room. 


Description. 

General Reading Room. 
Delivery Room. 

U. W. Catalogue Room. 
U. W. Librarian’s Office. 
Toilet. 

Toilet. 

Janitor’s Store Room. 
Store Room. 

Periodical Room. 
Elevator. 

Book Lift. 


LIBRARY OF THE WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, MADISON, WIS. 
FERRY & CLAS, ARCHITECTS, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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tock R*mPLibrarian 
- (Private.) 


Plan of the Main or Second Story. 


i or Second Story Plan of the Lecture or Fourth Story, 

Plans reproduced by permission, from The Engineering Record , New York. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

BRITE & BACON, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK. 
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SECOND FLOOR. THIRD FLOOR. 

FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, NEWARK, N.J. 

RANKIN & KELLOGG, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Competition for the Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Texas 


PROGRAMME 


The Board of Directors of the “ Rosenberg Library Associa¬ 
tion/’ a corporation of the city of Galveston, Texas, organized 
under the laws of the State of Texas, herewith respectfully invites 
you to submit a design, in competition, for the proposed “ Rosen¬ 
berg Library,” to be erected on a plot of ground 120 feet by 215 
feet, situated at the northwest corner of Tremont Street and 
Sealy Avenue, in said city of Galveston. A survey of said 
ground showing correct grades and levels, and containing all 
other information, is hereto attached. The plot is practically 
level. The soil is sandy and capable of sustaining safely a load 
of three (3) tons per square foot. The bottom of footings cannot 
extend more than two and one-half (2%) feet below the level of 
the sidewalk curb. 

It is the purpose of the directors to raise the grade of the 
entire lot to a point five (5) feet above the sidewalk level and to 
establish the level of the main floor at a point ten (10) feet above 
said sidewalk, so as to permit of a nine (9) foot basement. 

The building must be of modern fire-proof construction and 
cost not exceeding the sum of $ 100,000.00, including “ Heating 
and Ventilating Apparatus, Plumbing and Gas Piping, Electric 
Wiring, Mantels and Hardware”; but excluding the “Book 
Stacks, Gas and Electric Fixtures, Furniture and Decorations, 
Filling and Grading of the lot and Architect’s fee.” 

The exterior is to be of such material as each competitor deems 
best suited to the execution of his design, and the interior is to 
be finished generally in first-class style. 

In general the requirements will be as follows, the dimensions 
of the various rooms, etc., being left to the judgment of each 
individual competitor: — 

Basement. Receiving and packing room, with lift; storage 
rooms; bicycle room ; living rooms for janitor; boiler and fuel 
rooms; separate toilet rooms for men and women. 

Main Floor. The necessary amount of space to be allotted 
to lobby, corridors, stairways, etc. General reading room (which 
may be also used as a reference room); newspaper and periodical 
room ; directors’ room, with vault; librarian’s room, with vault 
and toilet room ; cataloguing room, with lift to receiving room; 
delivery hall; stack room. 

Second Floor. The necessary amount of space to be allotted 
to corridors, stairways, etc. Lecture hall, with seating capacity 
for from five hundred to seven hundred persons, equipped with 
stage and ante-rooms and provided with a gallery at one end — if 
necessary to accommodate that number of people. Children’s 
reading room; separate toilet rooms for boys and girls; two 
rooms to be used as studies. (If deemed advisable the newspaper, 
periodical and file rooms may be located on this floor.) Stack room. 

The building is to occupy only so much of the entire available 
area of the site as may be necessary to fully incorporate the fore¬ 
going requirements. The stack room must be large enough to 
accommodate sixty thousand volumes. 

Entrances to the building must be from both streets and an 
entrance to the basement arranged on the alley side for the recep¬ 
tion of books, etc. The principal architectural front should be on 
Tremont Street, which is a boulevard and one of the leadirtg 
thoroughfares of the city. The building must be set back from 
the sidewalk not less than 50 feet on Tremont Street and 25 feet 
on Sealy Avenue. The view of the building from the north will 
be equally as conspicuous as that from the south, so that the 
treatment of the north elevation should be such as will harmonize 
with the street fronts. Competitors are warned that the prevail¬ 
ing winds in this vicinity are south and southwest, and that warm 
weather prevails during nine months of the year, making high 
ceilings and large openings desirable. 

This competition is limited to three invited non resident archi¬ 
tects or firms of architects, as follows: Ackerman & Ross of 
New York, N.Y. ; Eames & Young of St. Louis, Mo ; Thos. R. 
Kimball of Omaha, Neb., and all of the resident architects of the 
city of Galveston. 

The Board of Directors has engaged Mr. A. F. Rosenheim, 
architect, of St. Louis, Mo., to act as their professional adviser 
and consulting architect, to aid them in preparing these instruc¬ 
tions, in making the award and in other ways. 

The architect whose design is selected as being the best, will 
be retained to prepare the working and detailed drawings and to 


supervise the construction of the building. He will receive, in 
compensation for his full professional services, a fee of five per 
cent upon the total cost of the building when completed, as estab¬ 
lished by the American Institute of Architects. To provide for 
the contingency of delay or of the discontinuance of the work, the 
architect, so retained, will be paid the sum of $1000.00 upon the 
award of the competition, the said payment to be regarded as on 
account of the final commission. 

The unsuccessful non-resident competitors will each receive 
the sum of $250.00, together with their drawings, not later than 
ten days after the award of the competition. Of the designs sub¬ 
mitted by the unsuccessful resident Galveston architects, the two 
best will be selected by the Board of Directors, with the assistance 
of the consulting architect, and the authors of the designs so 
selected will each receive the sum of $250.00 at the same time the 
invited unsuccessful competitors are paid. 

Drawings. Each design submitted shall consist of the fol¬ 
lowing drawings only (no alternate design will be considered), 
and shall be enclosed in a portfolio, or between stiff cardboard, 
securely wrapped, sealed and addressed to Mr. A. J. Walker, 
President “Rosenberg Library Association,” Galveston, Texas: 
(1) Plan of basement. (2) Plan of main floor. (3) Plan of second 
floor. (4) Rendered elevation of Tremont Street front. (5) 
Sketch elevation of Sealy Avenue front. (6) Sketch elevation of 
north front. (7) Block section through the building, showing 
height of stories and the proportions of the most important 
rooms. 

All to be drawn to the scale of one-eighth inch to the foot, 
excepting the Tremont Street front, which should be one-fourth 
inch to the foot. 

No perspective sketch will be received. 

All drawings must be on “Whatman” paper, unmounted, 
sheets to be 19 inches by 27 inches. Plans to be blacked in solid. 
The Tremont Street elevation is to be rendered with shadows 
accurately cast, with the light falling at an angle of forty-five 
degrees from the left side of the drawing. One figure only may 
be shown on this rendered elevation to give scale. 

Drawings to be titled: “ Competitive design for * Rosenberg 
Library,’ Galveston, Texas, (Name) Architect,” and must be 
addressed, as before indicated, and delivered at Galveston not later 
than Oct. 21, 1901. 

Any competitor whose drawings fail in any respect to conform 
with the foregoing requirements and conditions will be placed out 
of the competition. 

Inquiries for additional information must be made in writing 
only, and forwarded by mail to Mr. A. J. Walker, and any answer, 
or additional information given, will be simultaneously communi¬ 
cated bymail to each competitor by circular letter; but no such 
information will be given after Oct. 7, 1901. 

A brief description of the building, typewritten or on plain 
legal cap, calling attention to any special points of the design, 
materials proposed, etc., must accompany the drawings, together 
with a detailed estimate of the cost. Said estimate to cover all 
parts of the work necessary to complete the building, with the 
exception of the “ Book Stacks, Gas and Electric Fixtures, Furni¬ 
ture, Decorations and the filling and grading of the lot.” 

The final decision will be rendered and the award made not 
later than Nov. 4, 1901, at which time each competitor will be 
promptly notified and a copy of the report of the Consulting 
Architect sent to him. 

No drawing will be exhibited or made public until after the 
award, and not then without the consent of the author. 

Nothing original, as to this competition, in the unsuccessful 
designs shall be used without compensation to the author of the 
design in which it appears. The amount of this compensation 
shall be agreed upon between him and the Board, and, in case of 
disagreement, it shall be referred to the Consulting Architect, 
whose decision shall be final, in regard not only to the amount to 
be paid, but in regard to the real existence of any such claim. 

Very respectfully, 


Board of Directors of Rosenberg Library Assn., 


A. F. Rosenheim, Consulting Architect. 


Galveston, Texas. 
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EAMES & YOUNG, ARCHITECTS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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COMPETITION FOR THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, UTICA, N.Y. 


S IXTEEN designs were submitted in this competition 
which closed June i, 1901. In his preliminary report, 
Prof. Wm. R. Ware, the professional adviser of the Build¬ 
ing Committee, selected six designs, numbered 2, 3, 5, 
10,14 and 15, as deserving the serious consideration of the trus¬ 
tees. These are published in the following pages, together 
with one other, No. 4. It 
is to be regretted we cannot 
give space to the publication 
of this last set of drawings 
at full size, as it is seldom 
such an example of masterly 
draughtsmanship is available 
for publication. 

After conferring with the 
Building Committee, Pro¬ 
fessor Ware issued a supple¬ 
mentary report advising the 
selection of design No. 5, 
this advice being accepted 
by the committee. In this 
supplementary report the 
scheme shown in No. 14 and 

in No. 15, which gives no Acce 

interior courts or areas, and a. C. Jackson, Architect, T. I 



Accepted Design. 

A. C. Jackson, Architect, T. E. Blake Associated, New York. 


which places the four principal rooms on the four corners of 
the building, was considered less satisfactory than the scheme 
of the other four designs which, in the main, followed the 
tentative plan issued with the program. These four designs 
differ very little in merit, except that in No. 5, the access from 
the rear entrances to the principal rooms is more satisfactory 

than in the others. In this 
design the principal staircases 
are placed in the middle of the 
building, and are available for 
use from either front or rear 
entrances. On this account 
No. 5 was recommended for 
adoption, subject to several 
minor changes in arrange¬ 
ment, and the building is now 

8 being erected substantially in 

accordance with this scheme. 

The drawings were required 
to be in pencil, on tracing 
paper, mounted on drawing 
paper, and expense in the 
preparation of the competition 
Design . drawings was eliminated as 

\ke Associated, New York. much as possible. 



Design No. 15. 

Wm. B. Tubby & Bro., Architects, New York. 
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Design No. 3. 

D’Oench & Yost, Architects, New York. 




Design No. io. 

Ackerman & Ross, Architects, New York. 


Design No. 14. 

Lord & Hewlett, Architects, New York. 


P 

Design No. 2. 

Jardine, Kent & Jardine, Architects, New York. 
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Design No. 4. 

Wilkinson & Magonigi.e, Architects, New York. 
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ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR CARNEGIE LIBRARY, D A V E N PO RT, I A. 








CALVIN KIESSLING, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 
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RUSSELL & GARDEN, ARCHITECTS, ST. LOUIS, MO 


DESIGN BY MAURAN 
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ELEVATION OF SECOND PRIZE DESIGN; SETH J. TEMPLE, ARCHITECT, URBAI^A, ILL. 
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PLANS FOR SECOND PRIZE DESIGN ; SETH J. TEMPLE, ARCHITECT, URBANA, ILL 


DESIGN BY ACKERMAN & ROSS, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK 
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COMPETITION FOR THE FLOWER MEMORIAL LIBRARY, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


SECOND PRIZE DESIGN; DAVIS & SHEPARD, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK. 
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THIRD PRIZE DESIGN; MARCUS T. REYNOLDS, ARCHITECT, ALBANY, N.Y. 




COMPETITIVE DESIGN 

FLOWER MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


EVERITT K. TAYLOR AND HORATIO W. OLCOTT, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK 
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SMITH & GUTTERSON, ARCHITECTS, DES MOINES, IA. 
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ACCEPTED AND EXECUTED DESIGN. 
SPENCER ROBERTS, ARCHITECT, ‘PHILADELPHIA 
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COMPETITION DESIGN FOR THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, WAYLAND, MASS 
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T. H. SKINNER, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 




PUBLIC LIBRARY, BANGOR, ME.; FRANK A. BOURNE, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS 
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D’OENCH & YOST, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY, SANDUSKY, OHIO. 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR CARNEGIE LIBRARY, EAST LIVERPOOL, O.; MYERS & FISHER, ARCHITECTS, WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
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ORRINGTON LUNT LIBRARY, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILL.; W. A. OTIS, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO. 



LIBRARY AT MIDDLEBURY, VT., YORK & SAWYER, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK. 
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CORAM LIBRARY, BATES COLLEGE, LEWISTON, ME. 
HERTS & TALLANT, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK. 
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ACKERMAN & ROSS, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK. 


The exterior of this building is granite to the level of the first floor, and the superstructure is of brick, covered with 
cement. The stack room is fireproof and the remainder of the building slow-burning construction. The cost of the building 
proper was $40,000. The furniture, book stacks and fees amounted to $20,000. 
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THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY, ATLANTA, GA.; ACKERMAN & ROSS, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK. 


O. B. DODGE LIBRARY, DIXON, ILL.; W. A. OTIS, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO. 
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FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, DECATUR, ILL. 
MAURAN, RUSSELL & GARDEN, ARCHITECTS, ST. LOUIS. 
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PROPOSED WHITNEY MEMORIAL LIBRARY, BOLTON, MASS. 
STONE, CARPENTER & WILLSON, ARCHITECTS, PROVIDENCE, R.I. 




CAPCW R/\ 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, ESSEX, CONN. 

J. W. NORTHROP, ARCHITECT, BRIDGEPORT, CONN 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY, GRANVILLE, MASS. 

E. C. & G. C. GARDNER, ARCHITECTS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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PITTSBURGH BRANCH LIBRARIES; ALDEN & HARLOW, ARCHITECTS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 




HAZELWOOD BRANCH, CARNEGIE LIBRARY. 


LAWRENCEVILLE BRANCH, CARNEGIE LIBRARY. 
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PARSONS MEMORIAL LIBRARY, ALFRED, ME. 
HARTWELL, RICHARDSON & DRIVER, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON. 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARY, NORTH BESSEMER, PA 
JOSEPH L. NEAL, ARCHITECT, PITTSBURGH. 
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EMTttAMCE HALL 


READING ROOM 


lecture: RPOM 


PLANS OF CARNEGIE LIBRARY, OKLAHOMA, OKLA.; M. R. SANGUINET, ARCHITECT, FORT WORTH, TEX 

(SEE OPPOSITE PAGE.) 
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COMPETITIVE DESIGN, LAW LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF OHIO. 
FRANK L. PACKARD, ARCHITECT, COLUMBUS, O. 



COMPETITION DESIGN FOR SHUTE MEMORIAL LIBRARY, LYNN, MASS. 
JOHN LYMAN FAXON, ARCHITECT, BOSTON. 
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THAYER MEMORIAL LIBRARY, UXBRIDGE, MASS. 
FULLER & DELANO, ARCHITECTS, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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A BOSTONIAN, some years since, supplied the writer 
with several rules to be carefully observed by the pros¬ 
pective inhabitant of “The Hub” in selecting a suitable 
domicile, always provided the said prospective inhabitant 
is entirely arrivte, and consequently, in a position to pur¬ 
chase any property his roving fancy may light upon, 
and which is duly offered for sale. The rules were respectively— 
(i). Do not try to buy too near the State House or Somerset Club 
on Beacon Street, for though it be the “bluest of the blue” of all 
Boston, would prove unavailing to the social aspirant, the canon 
presupposing one’s family to have always 
lived there. (2). It is the water side of 
the newer part of Beacon Street that 
would be the surer sesame for the new¬ 
comer. (3). Failing this superb outlook 
over the Charles then the opposite side 
of Beacon Street will do very well. 

(4). And after that, Commonwealth 
Avenue with its two sides of the way 
in the same order of preference; that 
is, first the north side, and then the 
south side. (5). In default of both 
Beacon Street and Commonwealth 
Avenue, Marlborough Street may be 
safely chosen. (6). But Newbury Street 
is doubtful territory, as it is apt to get 
a little of what is called “the swash” 
from the South End. (7). “And the 
South End?” — I ventured to interpo¬ 
late interrogatively, for by this time, I 
was all interest — mcafis social extinc¬ 
tion! The case of Mrs. March in 
Howell’s “Hazard of New Fortunes” 
was then cited to show how difficult it 
was to overcome these prejudices, and 
what decided encouragement that esti¬ 
mable woman of the South End was, at 
length, accorded by having her children 
received into Papanti’s dancing class. 

I have, sometimes, doubted whether 
localities were ever subjected to such 
fine discrimination as this even in Bos¬ 
ton. Certainly, there is nothing cor¬ 
responding to it in New York where it 
makes very little difference just where 
one lives so long as the neighborhood 
is good and convenient. I could not 
conceive of any one buying or leasing 
a house on Lower Fifth Avenue or Washington Square, looking 
to a direct social benefit therefrom ; and it would be equally fool¬ 
ish to locate in any other particular spot for such a reason. 
Moreover, New York has such a heterogeneous society, and so 
many smart sets that any one, at all familiar with the state of 
affairs, would be very apt to inquire what smart set it was for 
whose patronage the particular social climber expected to bid ? 

The desirability of Washington Square and Lower Fifth 
Avenue as a place of residence arises from very different reasons. 
In the first instance, it is not a congested district. There is a 
sense of space and room to live, certainly, of light and air engen¬ 
dered by several grateful circumstances. There is a “grateful 


lack of height ” to the buildings which have broad and restful 
facades, properly proportioned extensions, courtyards usually upon 
two sides with actual gardens in the rear. In the second instance, 
it is all charming home architecture that one sees about him, solu¬ 
tions of the city house problem which have not been improved 
upon, and to which there is a bashful tendency on the part of 
modern architects to return, especially in respect to the inviting 
doorways but a few treads up from the sidewalk line. Even the 
less cultivated of the borough’s denizens will speak with delight 
of these doorways. And lastly, there is the glamour surrounding 

the neighborhood because of history 
and of sentiment. I do not mean be¬ 
cause of Society. That, in itself, would 
be a very empty cause of endearment. 

I am aware that the phrase I have 
chosen : “Because of history and of sen¬ 
timent,” conveys but a vague commen¬ 
dation to a surprisingly large audience 
who have schooled themselves to be 
material and practical . The dealer in 
photographic supplies who sold me the 
plates for the accompanying illustra¬ 
tions, was surprised enough that I 
should be waiting for the sunshine to 
photograph architectural subjects as 
happened, upon that day, to be the 
case. It seems that a professional pho¬ 
tographer waits for gray weather. It 
is the fashion, I believe, to make soft, 
dull, soulless representations of build¬ 
ings with every bit of detail skillfully 
brought out. And it is by this theory 
of merit that the professional photog¬ 
rapher comes to dissociate architecture 
and personality to such an extent that 
they could never be treated of together 
as I have the temerity of attempting. 
The pen and ink artist of architectural 
subjects, however, knows the value of 
sunshine in his sketch, the value, i.e., 
the advantage of the black shadow as 
well as of the intense high light, both 
permitting of merely the suspicion of 
detail where they occur. The very life 
of his picture depends upon these re¬ 
sources that constitute the artfully pre¬ 
arranged chiaroscuro ; and, of course, 
it should be the same with photographs 
if they are intended to reach the inner man instead of being 
limited to the requirements of the draughtsman, copyist or com¬ 
mercial process worker. Sunshine to architectural photographs 
is as necessary as it is to the health of individuals. Sunshine 
to Washington Square is what footlights are to the stage,— 
everything! Yes, I wanted the sunshine, and I would have 
liked a scissors grinder, too; a man carrying a dish of honey on 
his head, and still another peripatetic merchant crying “ Hot 
corn ! ” women in poke bonnets and shawls, men in dress coats 
with rolling collars, and children in pantalets. For then I should 
have captured something of the evanescent spirit of the thing, the 
live touch of atmosphere belonging to the administration of a 
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No. 1 Fifth Avenue. 


Residence of the late Thurlow Weed, West 12th Street. 
Entrance Through the Churchvard. 


President Van Buren, or a Tyler, or a Polk. I fear that nothing 
short of a special commission entrusted to as sensitive a genre 
painter as Dendy Sadler or E. A. Henry would enable one to 
own a thoroughly faithful representation of Washington Square 
at its supreme moment of existence. 

Most of the landmarks of lower Fifth Avenue and Washington 
Square have parted company with associations and the names of 
owners by which they were known even as late as a quarter of a 
century ago; consequently, it has become extremely awkward to 
be explicit in referring to them without the numbers. To occupy 
one as a means of impressing society, should such an hallucination 
exist,— which I very much doubt, — the tenure and number of the 
leases executed would indicate to be of little avail. Cottages at 
Newport are let for scarcely shorter periods than is lower Fifth 
Avenue real estate. No. i Fifth Avenue has always been inti¬ 
mately connected, in the writer’s mind, with Miss Green’s select 
school for girls which flourished there in the “sixties”; No. 43 
used to be the Waterbury house; No 60 the Minturn house; 
while No. 39 is still the house next to Mary Kennedy’s on the 
corner of Eleventh Street. The DeRham, Lenox and Francklyn 
houses respectively continue to be known as such ; also Serena 
Rhinelander’s at the northwest corner of Washington Square. 
And there are other instances where the original personality is not 
yet divorced from the old building. Those enumerated with some 
others are the houses I have chosen, however, as exemplars of the 
best domestic architecture of the Transitional period, as it was 
practised in New York City. 

After torturing the city house design, i. e ., the New York city 
house design, in every conceivable way for the last fifty years, have 
we demonstrated anything better or as good as what Lower Fifth 
avenue stands for today? The unsightly confusion of the uptown 
blocks, cramped and crowded as they are — visions such as one 
might expect from an unwise indulgence in ice cream and lobster 
salad — is evidence enough that we have not. And as long as 
the commercial spirit enjoys its present vise-like grip upon art 
instincts, I do not imagine we ever will. It is certain that such a 


miserable subterfuge as the “ American basement dwelling,” so 
called — that underground development where one is made to 
descend into an area — is not going to simplify matters to any 
very great extent. 

That anything good ever came out of the Transitional epoch, 
especially during the “forties” and “fifties,” is apt to make one 
stop and think, when it is customary for the connoisseur in referring 
to that benighted period to raise his eyebrows in deprecation of 
the entire output. It is necessary, however, to urge certain reserva¬ 
tions. Curiously, perhaps, there were some bright particular stars, 
contemporary therewith, who have not grown out of fashion, but 
continue to supply the world with ideas. What greater creative 
musician has existed than Frederic Chopin? — what greater novel¬ 
ists than Thackeray and Dickens? Yet these were products of 
the Transitional age. True, I cannot go on and say “ what greater 
architects?” because architects have to wear the meairest wreaths 
bestowed by fame and enjoy little or no distinction ; but I can say 
“ what more justly noted architectural exceptions to the rule of 
American degeneracy are standing today, than the several dwell¬ 
ing-houses we have the honor to consider, once erected in what is 
now the lower part of the city, and which appear in greater relief 
against the inky darkness of the firmament of their day ?” 

It is safe to aver though, that not one of the owners for whom 
these now celebrated dwellings were designed, knew how to finish 
or furnish them at the time. In the case of the Lenox houses 
situated at the northeast corner of Twelfth street, this is deplor¬ 
ably true. Considering the commendable interpretation of the 
Tudor schools we have in their exteriors , it may surprise a passing 
admirer to learn that their interiors are finished in white pine and 
grained to simulate quartered oak. That so perishable, palpable a 
sham as graining ever rose to the dignity of an art is indicative of 
the extremely low ebb to which American taste was capable of fall¬ 
ing. Unlike the Colonial mansion of the eighteenth century, 
where the rooms are half the charm, the house of the Transition, 
even a selected exemplar, is likely to prove a disappointment upon 
the inside. The Lenox houses are very disappointing. From the 
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The DeRham House, 


Fifth Avenue and 11th Street. 
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Thk Celebrated Row of Washington Square Houses. 
From Beyond the Shadow of the Arch. 


delightful fenestration of the Twelfth Street end, the beholder con¬ 
ceives a suite of three magnificent withdrawing rooms, but which 
in reality are three very ordinary apartments without features, and 
completely isolated one from the other. Then the main hallway, 
what a splendid chance presented itself to the architect! — Yet, 
what a dismal failure he made in the cavernous cul-de-sac, lacking 
both light and air, and abruptly terminating in a blank partition! 
The grand stairway occupies sufficient room to be effective, but 
fails utterly in point of conception. For years these houses were 
closed to every one not intimately connected with the owner and 
his very meagre entourage. Even the sunshine was unwelcome. 
The charitable visions that come to one of broad hospitality, of 
splendid dances and pageants, for which the houses would have 
made such fitting frames, are vain. Nothing of the kind ever 
occurred in them. People who lived in the neighborhood grew 
gray and old without the slightest knowledge of what the interiors 
were like. But with the advent of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions some twenty years ago, there came a change. 
The obscuring creepers and other things were pulled down; the 
shutters and the formidable doors of the vestibule were parted, 
and the light of day at last streamed in, sending the sequestered 
owls — if there were any — headlong forth without ceremony, as 
those in Wilkie Collins’ novel were dislodged under similar cir¬ 
cumstances. Finding themselves unwarrantably dispossessed of 
their time-honored quarters, and awkwardly flopping about in quest 
of the nearest shade, well might the Lenox owls, too, have screamed 
disconsolately together what Mr. Collins has kindly interpreted 
for us to mean, — “My lords and gentlemen, the constitution is 
dissolved ! ” 

In decided contrast to the history of the Lenox buildings is 
that of the Belmont residences which, I am sorry to say, no longer 
grace the corner of Fifth Avenue and Eighteenth Street. While 
they stood, though, the twin mansions rendered Society account 
upon account of prodigious stewardship. You would have thought 
that the dignity, self-restraint and elegant simplicity of their archi¬ 
tecture would have vouchsafed their preservation. But no ; nothing 



The Lenox Houses. 

Fifth Avenue and 12th Street. 


seems too sacred for the rate per cent, theory. In one way, I 
cannot explain why Central Park is not immolated too, and have 
done with it. Obviously, the land would procure an enormous 
rental, something which must occur to the economist pur el simple 
very often. 

In the residence of the late politician, Hon. Thurlow Weed on 
Twelfth Street, we have presented a very good example of the 
English basement house of the transition. The Fifth Avenue 
entrance by the churchyard permits a charming approach through 
a vista of verdure. And though this accessory is, of course, a 
coincidence, it illustrates how in the older portion of the city they 
often succeeded in turning just such coincidences to the most 
splendid account. A modern high grille from the French could 
have been resorted to here, where there is space and perspective, 
with perfect success in respect to the Weed house, serving as an 
object lesson, which is sorely needed, to bring into ill repute the 
absurd imprisonment, at close quarters, of pretentious modern 
work by ambitious copyists of the modern French school. My 
favorite of the English basement houses in New York City, how¬ 
ever, is No. 1 Fifth Avenue. It expresses the Anglo-Saxon home 
feeling as does no other I can remember,—a feeling vital to one’s 
happiness as it is, that is no more regarded in many of the frigid 
monuments they call “ homes ” uptown than was thought neces¬ 
sary in our very ornate, new appelate Court House on Twenty- 
eighth Street. At No. i Fifth Avenue, there is an indescribable 
air of home comfort and entertainment, that the guest is just in 
time for luncheon or dinner or that one’s sweetheart is anxiously 
counting the minutes before one’s arrival, and all that sort of 
delicious reflexion. The Ecole des Beaux-Arts does not teach this 
phase of architecture. The faculty would call it “genre atmos¬ 
phere” or something or other, for the study of which the inquirer 
would be politely directed to the Art School and the Salon. All 
the ethics of the famous French atelier are so closely allied to 
metres , to stone, to iron and frigidity that they never get thoroughly 
warmed up to the temperature required when we wish to discuss 
Anglo-Saxon home sentiment and charity. 




The Rhinelander and Francklyn Houses. 
Northwest Corner of Washington Square and Fifth Avenue. 


The Belmont Houses. 
Fifth Avenue and 18th Street. 
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No. 32 Fifth Avenue. 


The Mintukn House, No. 60 Fifth Avenue. 


The DeRham house at the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Ninth Street is an¬ 
other beautiful old edifice that continues 
to stay a little of the old-time home at¬ 
mosphere in its neighborhood. Its pro¬ 
portions and balance are lovely to con¬ 
template at a time when impressionable 
people are haunted by dreams of tow¬ 
ering structures toppling over and 
crushing them. Then the railing around 
its courtyard bears some sane relation 
to the number of square feet of ground 
that is available for greensward, and its 
proximity to the house wall. Two con¬ 
siderations which apparently have no 
weight in modern architectural practice. 

The Waterbury house, Fifth Avenue 
and Eleventh Street, came very near 
falling a victim to the dealer in second¬ 
hand building materials only a short 
while ago. Curtains have reappeared at 
the windows, however, so let us hope 
the inevitable denouement is indefinitely 
postponed. The crosses of St. Andrew, 
which are seen in the illustration to 
partially screen the attic windows, and 
which, as a boy, used to delight my 
heart more than any other architectonic 
device in the city, have been missing for 
a year or two. And I must say it is 
surprising how much individuality in 
the building is lost thereby — tiny bits 
of detail as they were. 

I suppose that none of the houses 
of Lower Fifth Avenue or Washington 
Square enjoy a finer natural position 
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No. 39 Fifth Avenue. 


than does Serena Rhinelander’s on the 
northwest corner of Washington Square. 
It still faces the “parade ground” (in 
connection with this subject, it would be 
an anachronism to call it “the park”), 
and is the most spacious and imposing 
of any of its immediate neighbors. Its 
admirable marble porch is still in a per¬ 
fect state of preservation. Its vestibule 
is still painted white , while its door 
knobs, key escutcheons and sunken bell- 
pull are still silver plated. The original 
Transitional sashes in the windows alone 
appear to have suffered vandalism by the 
substitution of big sheets of plate glass. 
Along the valuable line of Fifth Avenue 
to the north extend the garden, offices 
and stables, bounded by a paneled brick 
wall of correct height and satisfying 
proportions to quiet one’s nerves so ter¬ 
ribly jarred by modern ambition. At 
the gates of this wall commercialism 
must be continually knocking in the 
interest of different syndicates, each 
armed with rolls of blue prints and 
specifications for a gigantic “sky¬ 
scraper,” stifling and hideous. It is 
doubtful if Miss Rhinelander is really 
keeping them out for the lovepf her fel- 
fellow beings; but let us be supremely 
thankful all the same, that the mainte¬ 
nance of her delightful house practically 
as it was first built is her pleasure, and 
that the knocks of commercialism at her 
garden gate do not entail any personal 
sacrifice upon her part to discourage. 
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COMPETITION DESIGN (NOT ACCEPTED) OF HOUSE FOR I. GIFFORD LADD, ESQ., PROVIDENCE, R.I. 

(see TLATES 1 . AN 1 ) II.) 

CLARKE & HOWE, ARCHITECTS 
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ALTAR AND REREDOS, SAINT VINCENT’S CHURCH, SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 

(see scale drawing, PLATE VIII.) 

MAGINNIS, WALSH & SULLIVAN, ARCHITECTS. 
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HOUSE FOR WILLIAM A. TUCKER, ESQ., AT WEST MANCHESTER, MASS. 

JAMES T. KELLEY, ARCHITECT-FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN. 
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HOUSE FOR WILLIAM A. TUCKER, ESQ., AT WEST MANCHESTER, MASS. 
JAMES T. KELLEY, ARCHITECT-FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN. 
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r ■"""A HE completion of the Delivery-Room of the Boston 
I Public Library by Mr. Abbey opens anew the floodgates 

I of explanation and criticism of the various decorations 

I upon the walls of that building, and incidentally of other 
JL similar attempts elsewhere. The opinions expressed are 
of so many shades and are so contrary in their conclu¬ 
sions, that one of two things seems apparent, either that there 
exists no definite basis 


This relation varies with different conditions, but primarily is a 
negative one; that is, decoration should not violate the integrity 
of either the area or the surface upon which it is placed. Mani¬ 
festly this one essential condition eliminates all absolutely realis¬ 
tic representation and forces certain conventions created to avoid 
or overcome such representation. Conventionality in every case 
tends towards simplicity, whether it be in color, in tone, in values, 
in composition or in subject, so that whichever way one may turn, 
the same requirement is met,— that in order to prevent the 
inevitable destruction of planes and wall surfaces incident to 
literal representation, simplicity of treatment in some one or 
more directions is demanded. In this regard there can be little 
difference of opinion. 

The methods of attaining simplicity are manifold. The most 
obvious are the omission of all shadows; the modulation of color 
or of values, approaching either the monochrome or the monotone ; 
the omission of perspective thereby bringing all objects into a 
single plane ; and in composition a direct scheme, and in subject 
a readily decipherable theme. Any one of these methods tends 
to create decorative effect. Those decorations which are compara¬ 
tively without color or that are without shade, or that are without 
perspective, as for example certain Japanese works, while they 
may be of the highest merit, are by the very limits of their range, 
more easily successful than more complex examples, where color, 
shadow, perspective, and intricate composition and subject are all 
introduced. It seems to be a serious question as to how many 
of these factors should enter into decoration and as to whether it 
evinces greater skill to play the larger gamut or be a master of the 
smaller. This is the keynote of the whole contention, and what 
merits the library decorations have are more evident in the inten¬ 
tion than in the realization. 

Entering the Library, the Puvis de Chavannes decorations are 
the first that are encountered. The entire scheme of color in the 
entrance hall, staircase and second story corridor is one of yellow 
Siena marble, rich in tone. It is conceivable that this might 
receive a foil in the decoration by the introduction of contrasting 
blues, but these should be distributed and sub-divided merely as 
elements of contrast. The introduction of cool gray blues in low 
tones and large masses only tends to destroy what unity there 
may be in the architectural design. The wall is at once disasso¬ 
ciated from the dado, pilasters and ceiling, and in this respect 
fails to be successful in the best sense of decoration. There 
recurs a constant desire for the tones and coloring of the Venetians 
which would have harmonized with the marbles. On the other 
hand, the low tone values, the absence of shadow, and the sim¬ 
plicity of composition in the Puvis de Chavannes paintings are 
all strongly decorative factors and are handled in a masterly 

manner. Whatever 


for criticism, no pouit 
d'appui , or that preju¬ 
dices are so strong that 
just criticism is not de¬ 
sired. If the latter is 
the case, the decora¬ 
tions must await for 
future generations to 
receive a meed of praise 
or blame which will re¬ 
main convincing. But 
it is by no means cer¬ 
tain that they may not 
be appreciated at pres¬ 
ent, if not for what they 
may ultimately become 
worth, at least for what 
they represent to the 
observer. 

That observer must, 
however, have a very 
distinct idea in regard 
to his own standards 
of decorative work. It 
is admitted without 
controversy that all dec¬ 
oration must have some 
relation to the place it 
occupies and that to 
be a valuable work of art 
per se , is not sufficient 
to justify its adoption. 



Interior of Bank Biti.ding for Alex. Brown & Sons, Baltimore, Md. 
Parker & Thomas, Architects. 


further criticism can be 
made, is that there is a 
general insufficiency of 
motive or idea in most 
of the work. Each 
theme is made to cover 
an absurdly large area 
for its relative import¬ 
ance, and this is espe¬ 
cially true of the wall 
surfaces at the head of 
the staircase. There is 
too much of the char¬ 
acter of a procession 
around a Wedgewood 
vase. Each figure 
framed within a panel 
might and would be dec¬ 
orative, but the relation 
of each with the next is 
extremely slight. This 
is to be regretted, as the 
canvasses of M. de 
Chavannes at Amiens or 
at the Sorbonne in Paris 
have a masterly rhythm 
between the groups and 
are in each case com¬ 
plete compositions for 
the entire wall space, 
not isolated figures upon 
a sea of background. 
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Plate V. 



PAVILLON DE FLORE, PALAIS 
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The Sargent decorations in the long gallery upon the floor 
above are the very antithesis of these. Redundant in idea, show¬ 
ing much research, painted with mastery of technique, they give 
an impression of skill, of thought, and of ability to express that is 
in some respects overwhelming. The frieze of the Prophets is a 
masterpiece in its way; dignified, simple and with great individu¬ 
ality, and with thoroughly decorative ensemble, but the barrel 
vault and tympanum are too full, both in ideas and in motives. 
They are not easily decipherable', but reqr .re elaborate explana¬ 
tion. Forms interlock and overlap, colors and tones weave in and 
out until it is difficult to disentangle one motive from another. 
Undoubtedly this is intentional and symbolic of the confusion of 
religions which the decoration expresses, but it is a question 
whether this idea is not carried too far, and whether less elaboration 
and more directness of declaration would not be better decoration. 
The treatment at the other end of the hall is, it is said, to be much 
more simple. 

Passing to Mr. Abbey’s frieze in the Delivery Room there is 
found a third and equally individual conception of decorative paint¬ 
ing. There has been much criticism in regard to this frieze in 
that it resembled merely illustrative work and lacked in what the 
painters have termed “breadth of conception.” Yet it is difficult 
to imagine any treatment of comparatively unrelated incidents 
from a legend being anything else than illustrative. Whatever 
common impulse or motive existed that could be carried through 
the series has been carefully studied, but necessarily each panel is 
complete in itself, and the sequence of the scenes is established 
by the course of the narrative. This determines a consecutive 
number of scene motives which are with difficulty made either 
symmetrical or simple in effect, however direct they may be in 
expression. The balance of either color or tone values upon either 
side of the central axis of the room has therefore been aban¬ 
doned, and in that re¬ 
spect leaves something 
to be desired; especially 
is this true on either 
side of the window ; the 
motive on the left being 
naturalistic, dark in 
tone, with strong hori¬ 
zontal direction; that in 
the right, conventional, 
light in tone and with 
perpendicular treatment 
slightly counteracted by 
the profusion of gold. 

But the chief criticism, 
as far as decorative ef¬ 
fect is concerned, is this, 
that there is no marked 
dominant color scheme 
or tone value through¬ 
out the series. The 
result is that while pho¬ 
tographs of the frieze 
are full of interest, care¬ 
fully considered compo¬ 
sition, delicate senti¬ 
ment and feeling, the 
canvasses themselves 
are disturbed by the 
constant shifting of col¬ 
ors and tones. This is 
partially due to the ex¬ 
tremely poor lighting 
of the room, but not 
wholly so. There is no 
doubt that this work 
will gain with the in¬ 
fluence of time, while 
that of Puvis de Cha- 
vannes will become an 
uninteresting mono¬ 
tone. 

Here then are to be 
seen three important 
decorations. One kept 
in harmony of tone and 
color, and with a marked 
paucity of idea and 


motive ; another with overwhelming diversity and confusion of 
motive and idea, a general tone value, and one strong theme 
dominant in the frieze; the third full of ideas and motives which 
are consecutive in their action but without dominant tone or 
color values. All three have studied composition. The first of 
a naive but none the less subtle type, the second masterly in 
every sense, but burdened with motive, the third of a less monu¬ 
mental or dignified character than either of the others, but none 
the less gracious and attractive. Such diversity of treatment 
naturally induces strong personal prejudices, but it can fairly be 
said that no more interesting groups of decorative work have been 
done in the country and that each possesses individual virtues that 
entirely justify the choice of the artists. That each fails to be 
entirely satisfactory and to reach the decorative height of the best 
work of the Umbrians and the Venetians is the natural outcome 
of the multiplicity of ideas in regard to technique, composition and 
a hundred other things of our day. The organized restraining 
influence of an established and recognized method such as the 
Italians possessed, which in weak men produces mannerism, in 
strong men eliminates minor faults. The seriousness and study 
with which these library decorations are painted is stimulating 
compared with the flippancy of much of the work which is dis¬ 
played for the admiration of the public. This fact alone places 
them beyond much carping criticism. 


T HE work of the Park Commission at Washington, done so 
thoroughly and in so competent a manner, adds one more 
strong blow in driving home to the minds of the people the 
necessity of foresight in planning the development of our 
cities. The exhibition of the drawings of the Commission in the 

Corcoran Art Gallery 
may, in its uplifting in¬ 
fluence, be compared 
with the lesson taught 
by the Chicago Exposi¬ 
tion. It is true that it 
reaches a limited num¬ 
ber of the people, but 
it reaches the represent¬ 
atives of the whole 
nation, and through 
them should exert a 
wide influence. 


Bank Building for Alex. Brown & Sons, Baltimore, Md. 
Parker & Thomas, Architects. 


The lectures about 
to be given under the 
auspices of the Boston 
Public Library will fol¬ 
low to a certain extent 
on the line of municipal 
development, as they 
will treat both public 
and private problems of 
city life, and in the 
present state of general 
interest in such matters 
it is of utmost impor¬ 
tance that right princi¬ 
ples should be laid 
down, and that the hon¬ 
estly inquiring men 
should at least be 
started in the right di¬ 
rection. Under the 
best of circumstances, 
however, one cannot 
expect the majority to 
have more than a very 
general comprehension 
of such complicated sub¬ 
jects, but one may hope 
that general knowledge 
may be advanced suffi¬ 
ciently to insure the 
employment of compe¬ 
tent authorities when 
such problems do arise. 
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Current Periodicals. 


T HE American Architect for December 14 contains several 
fine photographs of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument 
in Brooklyn, Mr. John H. Duncan being the architect, 
Mr. Frederick Macmonnies the sculptor. This is, of 
course, about the most ambitious of the triumphal arches 
in America. In many respects it is the best, but it 
seems to us to be open to serious criticism both architecturally 
and from a sculptor’s standpoint. In effect it is too wide for its 
height and the driveway arch is too broad for its abutments; 
again, the chief horizontal division, the cornice at the spring of 
the arch, comes almost exactly half way between the ground and 
the main cornice, and the inevitable result is that the lower por¬ 
tion of the structure seems crushed and insignificant. Strangely 
enough this very effect has been exaggerated by the breaking up 
of this lower portion into many small parts through an adaptation 
of the base of the Colleone monument in Venice. The sculpture 
has all the brilliancy, vitality and dash that characterize Mr. 
Macmonnies’ work, but it hardly seems to us that, so far at least 
as the lateral groups are concerned, it has the architectural quality 

that would 
seem to be nec¬ 
essary in such 
a position. As 
individual 
groups these 
would be ex¬ 
traordinarily 
effective, but 
one feels a cer- 
tain discord 
with, for ex¬ 
ample, the 
thoroughly ar¬ 
chitectural fig¬ 
ures in the 
spandrels of 
the arch, which 
are calm, dig- 
n i fi e d and 
wholly monu¬ 
mental. In 
spite of these 
criticisms, it 
must be admit¬ 
ted that the 
arch is exceed¬ 
ingly rich and 
stately in ef¬ 
fect. Messrs. 

The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, Brooklyn, N.Y. Barnett, 

John H. Duncan, Architect ; Frederick W. Macmonnies, Sculitor. Haynes & Bar¬ 
nett’s competi¬ 
tive design for the Carnegie Library in Montgomery, Ala., is a 
satisfactory piece of rather French design, sufficiently dignified 
and scholarly for its purpose. The plan does not seem particu¬ 
larly practical, but its defects may very well be due to the com¬ 
mittee’s requirements. There is one point in which the archi¬ 
tects are evidently solely at fault, and that is in designing their 
exterior so independently of the plan that the fenestration has 
nothing whatever to do with the disposition of the rooms, the 
result being an irregularity that is hardly excusable. 

Mr. A. J. Manning’s house in Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
published December 21, is an attempt at originality that can hardly 
be considered wholly successful. The use of exterior mosaics is 
a good idea, but it hardly appears that these are used in the 
present case with notable discretion. The house suffers seriously 
from its location next to a particularly conservative piece of 
Bostonian Colonial. 

The Atlantic Building in New York by Messrs. Clinton & 
Russell errs from our standpoint in having all its elaborate orna¬ 
mentation lavished on the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth stories, at such a height above the street that its value 
will not be appreciable until such time as the problem of aerial 
locomotion has been solved. The new theatre in Boston, by 
Messrs. Wood & Howard, associate architects, is excellent so far 
as its exterior is concerned. The scheme of the interior is start¬ 


(FROM “THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT.’’) 




lingly novel and one must wait for the event in order to discover 
whether it justifies itself or not. 

The Inland Architect for November contains a large number 
of gelatine prints of 

private houses, but as (FROM “the AMERICAN architect.”) 

is unfortunately the 
case in almost every 
instance with this mag¬ 
azine, the plates are so 
hopelessly bad that 
they do not permit of 
reproduction. None 
of the houses illus¬ 
trated is particularly 
individual, except, per¬ 
haps, Mr. George W. 

Maher’s South Orange 
residence, which is 
original and entertain¬ 
ing after Mr. Sulli¬ 
van’s fashion. There 
is an attempt at com¬ 
mendable modernism 
in work of this kind 
that demands almost 
entire respect. The 
plans submitted in the 
Prix de Rome compe- 
t i t i o n in the Paris 
p!cole for “ An Ameri¬ 
can Academy in Paris ” 
are most beautiful ex¬ 
amples of space decora¬ 
tion. They may, there¬ 
fore, be considered 
eminently successful. 

The same magazine 
for December contains 
a large number of par- 
ticularly valuable 
things. In the first place, several of the competitive designs for 
the proposed Department of Agriculture in Washington. Messrs. 
Lord & Hewlett’s accepted design is certainly most academic and 
dignified, though Mr. P. J. Weber’s scheme is possibly more in 
keeping with the established Washingtonian style. Fortunately, 
however, the “ Burnham Commission” has given a new lease of 
life to the old projects of making Washington one of the beautiful 
cities of the world, and since the building of the Department of 


The Atlantic Building, New York. 
Clinton & Russell, Architects. 


(from “the inland architect.’’) 



rear view of university hall. 



chemical LABORATORY, BUSCH MEMORIAL building. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Cope & Stewardson, Architects. 
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Agriculture is to form a part of this great scheme, it is certainly 
well that the design should show a variance for the better from 
the ancient type. Messrs. Cope & Stewardson’s buildings for 

Washington University, 
St. Louis, are scholastic 


(from “the brickbuilder.”) 


House, Bay State Road, Boston. 
Peters & Rice, Architects. 


and archaeologically cor¬ 
rect, if anything, too much 
so. The style, Tudor or 
early Elizabethan, is, of 
course, the ideal one for 
collegiate work, but it 
seems to us that some¬ 
thing might have been 
gained had the architects 
varied a little more from 
established precedent. It 
is hardly fair to judge of 
the work before the entire 
scheme is carried out; that 
it is notably good is un¬ 
questionable and it is 
gratifying to find colleges 
reaching the point where 
they can appreciate the 
educational value of good 
architecture. 

In The Brickbuilder for 
December a series of 
articles on “Colonial Brick- 
work in New England” 
is begun. The illustrations 
are comprehensive and ad¬ 
mirably selected. Mr. Kil- 
ham has written a very 
sympathetic and intelligent 
study of this subject and 
the whole thing is a very 
welcome contribution to 
the literature of early 
American architecture. 
Mr. O. W. Cutter’s Middlesex County Registry of Deeds, Cam¬ 
bridge, is solid and imposing in mass, but the lack of sufficient 
funds is painfully apparent in the detail. The article on “Archi¬ 
tectural and Building Practice in Great Britain ” is, as before, 
illustrated very largely by cuts that have already appeared in the 
English Architectural Magazine. There is one exception in the 
shape of a little thatched cottage in Sussex by Mr. C. B. N. Quen- 

neli, which is 

(FROM “ THE BRICKBUILDER.”) Charming t O 

the last degree. 

The Jan¬ 
uary number 
contains more 
material of in¬ 
terest than the 
number next 
preceding. 
Messrs. Shep- 
ley, Rutan & 
Coolidge’s 
house at Brook¬ 
line is broadly 
planned and 
well massed in 
its exterior. 
Messrs. Peters 
& Rice’s house 
in Bay State 
Road, Boston, 
is a good ex¬ 
ample of the 
richness that is 
possible in a 
free treatment 
of Colon ial 
forms. The 
vertical pro¬ 
portions are 

House at Cedarhurst, Long Island, N.Y. not Very SatlS- 

Barney & Chapman, Architects. factory, blit the 


whole effect is reserved and gentlemanly. Messrs. Barney & 
Chapman’s house at Cedarhurst, Long Island, is exceedingly pic¬ 
turesque, perhaps too much so. The entrance motive is worked 
out with great elaboration of parts and detail and it hardly seems 
to us that the excessively elaborate stonework harmonizes very 
closely with the rough half-timbering that seems more character¬ 
istic of a less princely style of building. The result is pictorial to 
a degree, but one feels that there has been a certain straining 
for effect. In one respect the architects have apparently achieved 
great success, and that is in the slating of the roof, where, if one 
can judge from the photographs, a rough and irregular material 
has been used in place of the ungrateful slate, smooth and life¬ 
less, that usually does duty as a roof covering. Mr. John A. 
Fox’s “house in a Boston suburb” is evidently studied from a 
very beautiful old manor in Nunupton, and something of effect 
has been lost through an apparently necessary reduction in scale. 

In the letter-press is a particularly valuable article by Mr. R. 
Clipston Sturgis on “ Some Simple Lincolnshire Brickwork,” the 
illustrations being largely taken from a remarkable and, curiously 
enough, little known group of houses to the east of Lincoln 
Cathedral. One of these, the Chancellor’s house, is a perfect 
model of the best domestic architecture. 

House and Garden for December contains a paper illustrated 
by most beautiful photographs, on “Glencot,” one of the best 
examples of the work of Messrs. Ernest George & Peto, another 
on Mr. Charles A. Platt’s fascinating little house and garden and 
the first of a series on the architecture of the Tyrol. The castles 

(from “the brickbuilder.”) 



House in a Boston Suburb. 


John A. Fox, Architect. 


in this favored section of the country are of the utmost beauty 
and hitherto have seldom been used as subjects for either writing 
or illustration. This series is continued in the January number, 
where some of the castles of the Valley of the Inn are illustrated, 
among them Schloss Matzen with its marvellously beautiful 
cloistered courtyard, a castle that the present writer can guarantee 
from his personal experience is about as perfect a piece of medi¬ 
aeval architecture as exists in the whole region. A tour of the 
castles that crown the cliffs eastward from Innsbruck is about as 
valuable an experience as an architect can have. In this same 
number is an excellent article on “ Bellefontaine,” by Messrs. Car- 
rere & Hastings, illustrated by singularly well chosen photographs. 

One would suppose that in the English magazines for two 
entire months it would be possible to discover something of 
importance, but unfortunately this is not true. There is hardly 
a hint of vitality or originality in the whole exhibit. We know 
from other sources that good work is being done in England, but 
the English magazines have fallen into a vicious habit of illustrat¬ 
ing only second-rate material and eking this out with cathedral 
photographs. The result is not edifying. 

In The Builder for November 23 is a good house by Messrs. 
Bateman & Bateman, well composed, restrained and very consist¬ 
ent. Mr. George Danby’s Congregational Church, Leeds, published 
November 30, is the regular thing in respectable and common¬ 
place make-believe Gothic. The “first premiated design ” for the 
Manchester Fire Station by Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby 
is a good study in the popular use of classical forms. It is wholly 
lacking in largeness of conception and it is frittered away in num- 
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berless parts, but it is delicate and conscientious and lacking in 
the annoying straining for effect that is apt to be characteristic 
of this particular class of work. Mr. E. B. Lamb’s design for a 
“ Memorial to British Heroes,” which we 
reproduce, is imposing in mass, but it is 
weak and complicated, so far as the lower 
portion is concerned. The design proves, 
however, that the Gothic idea may easily 
be used in new ways and without copying 
the outlines and proportions of such 
buildings as already exist. There is 
nothing architecturally valuable in the 
number for December 21, and the same 
is true of that for December 28. 

The Architect for the last two months 
is barren of any modern work of value, 
with a possible exception here and there, 
while it is as usual largely devoted to the 
exhibition of the worst work that is now 
being produced. There is one building 
illustrated in the number for December 
13, that is decidedly interesting, a block 
of residences in Park Street, London, of 
which Mr. A. H. Kersey is the architect. 

One hardly knows just why the building 
is so attractive, but it is this very cer¬ 
tainly, probably because it is so thor¬ 
oughly modern and yet so consistently 
English in every way. Messrs. Goddard 
& Company’s Reading Rooms, Leicester, 
is apparently a fit subject for the consid¬ 
eration of M. Nordau, it is so decadent 
and so brilliant an example of all that is 
debased in the modern use of forms that 
were once classical. In the issue for 
December 27, is a congregational church 
by Mr. J. H. Cook, which possesses ele¬ 
ments of intelligence in its treatment of 
Gothic forms, and their adaptation to 
modern and non-conformist requirements. 

The Building News is just as hope¬ 
less as ever. The designs for the Queen 
Victoria Memorial continue to drag out 
their weary length and as for the rest of 
the work, it is simply “ flat, stale and 
unprofitable,” unless we except a sketch for the tower of Grey- 
friars church, Aberdeen, by Mr. A. Marshall McKenzie, this latter 
being an original and well thought out design. 

The Architectural Review (London) for November contains 
among other things a symposium called “ Liverpool Cathedral, a 
Protest and Petition.” A lot of architects have been asked for 

their opinion 
of the action of 
the ecclesias¬ 
tical authori¬ 
ties in origin¬ 
ally restricting 
the style of 
this proposed 
building to 
some form of 
Gothic, and 
certain of them 
have answered. 
It is a curious 
fact that while 
only a few 
have upheld 
these same 
authorities, 
those that have 
done so are 
among the 
greatest of the 
English archi¬ 
tects and their 
letters of sup¬ 
port are the 
only ones that 
are logical and 


show a full appreciation of all the bearings of the case. Not one 
architect among those who protest seems to have the slightest 
idea that there is any other question at issue than a purely 

architectural one. Fashion, the develop¬ 
ment of a twentieth century British style 
and “the rights of man” seem to be the 
basis of their argument. It doesn’t seem 
to occur to any one of them that the 
Church is somewhat outside the case as 
it holds in respect to all other forms of 
contemporary architecture, for the reason 
that the Church is unchangeable and is, 
if you like, an anachronism in the midst 
of an unfriendly environment. That it 
was profoundly unwise to try to design 
the Parliament Houses and the Law 
Courts in a mediaeval style is admitted, 
but simply for the reason that the State 
in the nineteenth century was about as 
different to the State in the fifteenth 
century as one can imagine. On the 
other hand, the essential character of the 
Church remains precisely what it was 
four centuries ago and it has an essen¬ 
tial character that architecture must 
express, not its superficial appearance. 
Among the architects who protest against 
the restriction, several ruin their own 
case at once by ridiculing the idea of 
studying a modern building from some 
mediaeval cathedral, but immediately 
suggesting that instead of this, recourse 
should be had to St. Paul’s. With them 
it is apparently a personal dislike for 
Gothic, rather than a feeling that mod¬ 
ern architecture should be essentially 
modern. Mr. Bodley gets at the root 
of the whole matter in his admirable let¬ 
ter and he puts the whole case clearly 
and in such a fashion that it is impos¬ 
sible to disprove the propriety of his 
position. That the Cathedral authorities 
will probably accept a design that is 
worked out in some form of the Chris¬ 
tian style may be assumed at once. 
Apparently all the rebellious architects have done is to make a 
great scandal and prejudice the ecclesiastics against them. In 
this same issue for November is an article on “ Fredericks- 
borg,” the masterpiece of that royal architect, Christian IV., of 
Denmark. 

The December issue contains a careful analysis of the various 
designs sub¬ 
mitted for the 
Queen Victoria 
Memorial and 
the quoted ver- 
dict on the 
whole scheme, 

“ Triumphal 
Architecture 
Crippled by a 
Sense of Duty” 
sums up the 
whole situation 
most admir¬ 
ably. There 
is also an 
article on the 
works of the 
late J ames 
Brooks, illus¬ 
trated by ex¬ 
amples of seri¬ 
ous, but unim¬ 
aginative ec¬ 
clesiastical ar¬ 
chitecture, cold 
and cheerless 
to the very- 
last degree. 


(FROM “THE BUILDER,’’ LONDON.) 



A National Monument to British Heroes. 
E. B. Lamb, Architect. 
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Residences, Park Street, W. London. A. H. Kersey, Architect. 


(FROM “THE ARCHITECT,” LONDON.) 



New Reading Rooms, Leicester. Goddard & Co., Architects. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO NEAREST ADDRESS. 


St. Louis, Mo. j 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ills. 
Washington, D.C. 
Rochester. N.Y. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Findlay, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Omaha, Neb. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Hydraulic-Press Brick Company. 

Union Press Brick Works. 

Illinois Hydraulic-Press Brick Company. 
American Hydraulic-Press Brick Company. 
Eastern Hydraulic-Press Brick Company. 
Chicago Hydraulic-Press Brick Company. 
Washington Hydraulic-Press Brick Company. 
New York Hydraulic-Ptess Brick Company. 
Kansas City Hydraulic-Press Brick Company. 
Findlay Hydraulic-Press Brick Company. 
Cleveland Hydraulic-Press Brick Company. 
Omaha Hydraulic-Press Brick Company. 
Monomonie Hydraulic-Press Brick Company. 
Menomonie Hydraulic-Press Brick Company. 


Boston, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New York 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Detroit, Mich. 
New Orleans, La. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Equitable Bldg., Fredenberg Sc Lounsbury, 
Builders Exchange Building. [Agents. 

Metropolitan Bldg., Fredenberg Sc Lounsbury, 

[Agents. 

SALES AGENTS. 

Ricketson Sc Schwarz, University Building. 
Thomas Bros. Sc Co., Hammond Building 
F. Codman Ford, 304 Baronne Street. 

Owen Tyler, Equitable Building. 

Sdple Sons, No. 8 Lloyd Street. 

Memphis Mfg. Sc Brick Co., 57 Madison Street 
L. H. McCammon Bros. 
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Somerset Barns, Old and New. 

By R. Clipston Sturgis. 


T HE casual student of mediaeval work as well as the yet 
more casual globe-trotter is apt to think that mediaeval 
work is all ecclesiastical, and that the Gothic styles are 
simply and solely adapted for and suitable to the uses 
of the church. As a matter of fact the methods of 
building and design which governed domestic archi¬ 
tecture were the same as 
those governing the eccle¬ 
siastical and one finds the 
same structural principles 
and the same kind of de¬ 
tail in the humbler build¬ 
ings as in the more im¬ 
portant. One must not 
therefore be surprised at 
finding cruciform barns, 
or even barns with col¬ 
umns, forming nave and 
aisles. They were built 
in these forms originally 
and have never served 
any purpose except as 
actual barns. 

The majority of the 
large church establish¬ 
ments had tithe barns in 
which to store the prod¬ 
uct or tithes which were 
paid in kind. Money was 
not very much in use and 
in nearly every parish a 
large proportion of the 
dues were paid in corn 
and live stock; thus oblig¬ 
ing the vestry to establish 
and maintain farms and 
to build barns. The most 
famous of the Somerset 
barns, though not the 
largest, is that belonging 
originally to Glastonbury 
Abbey. Up to the time 
of the destruction of the 
monasteries this was one 
of the most important 
and quite the most an¬ 
cient abbey in England. 

Founded in early British 
days and escaping de¬ 
struction at the hands of 
the Saxons, because the 
Saxons themselves were 
christianized when they 
overran Somerset, it grad¬ 
ually increased in wealth and importance, until the abbot was one 
of the most influential ecclesiastics in the kingdom. Little remains 
now of the great abbey, which after the dissolution suffered from 
the most absolute vandalism, but one can quite well realize its 
importance and magnificence when one sees the remains of the 
abbey scattered about throughout the town. Here is the abbey 


church — just enough remaining to show its enormous length, 
there, at a considerable distance is the great stone kitchen, out on 
the street is an inn, once a gatehouse, and yet further afield is the 
barn. All these were once part of the great group of abbatial 
buildings. The barn is fit to form a part of such a group, cruci¬ 
form in shape, ninety-two feet long, thirty-two wide, with walls 

thirty inches thick, stif¬ 
fened with fine buttresses 
where the roof trusses 
come, and decorated with 
bold carving ; it stands a 
fine memorial to an age 
which could lavish art 
even on its humblest 
buildings. The great en¬ 
trance doors have a sim¬ 
ple double splay, with a 
label moulding over; the 
buttresses flanking the 
door are purely orna¬ 
mental and merely add to 
the depth of the reveal, 
but the side buttresses 
serve their purpose and 
these are finished with 
bears walking on the 
upper coping. The two 
side doors, for ordinary 
use when the great doors 
are closed, have been 
blocked. There seems to 
have been an unnecessary 
number of these — two 
in each porch, perhaps 
merely for symmetry. It 
is a pity they are closed 
as it would add to the in¬ 
terest and they are better 
than small doors in the 
great doors. Two figures 
of abbots crown the main 
gable ends, and outline 
well against the sky. 
The roof is interesting, 
but the building is so 
dark, with its narrow loop¬ 
holes of windows, that it 
was impossible to get a 
good photograph. The 
sketch, however, shows 
the framing. The bays 
vary in width but the treat¬ 
ment of all is the same. 
A principal rafter, its foot 
resting in the wall, supports the main purlin and tie. The rafter 
is braced with struts and so also is the purlin with struts from the 
principal rafter. At the main purlin the principal rafter stops and 
is continued with a smaller rafter to the ridge. This second divi¬ 
sion of the roof has two pairs of struts in each bay. This roof, 
like all older work, has the curved pieces cut out of natural curves. 
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North Door. 


Glastonbury Barn, South Side. 


Interior. 


The principals seem to 
have at their spring in 
the wall a portion of the 
curve at the base of the 
trunk of the tree while 
the curved struts are out 
of branches. The roof 
at present is tiled. I 
suppose originally it was 
roofed with stone slabs, 
such as still exist at the 
eaves of the Pilton barn. 

Leaving Glastonbury 
one winds up the road 
which encircles the Tor, 
a sharp moundlike hill 
four hundred feet high, 
which is crowned with 
the square tower, sole 
remnant of St. Michael’s 
Church. Like so many 
churches dedicated to 
St. Michael the Arch¬ 
angel, it is built, not 
among people but on an 
isolated hill. It was I 



Pilton Barn, North Side. 


suppose a dependency 
of the abbey, but unlike 
it, was not destroyed by 
man’s hand, but by light¬ 
ning. Then one goes 
down by gradual descent 
to the level of the 
moor, and following the 
road to Shepton Mallet, 
climbs up a steep bit of 
hill to Pilton This lit¬ 
tle town is very ancient 
and was closely con¬ 
nected with the abbey, 
from which it is but six 
miles distant. The barn 
here is much larger than 
that at Glastonbury, but 
it is not nearly so ornate. 
The porches, or tran¬ 
septs, do not project so 
far, the reveals of the 
doors are not so good, 
and one misses the orna- 
mental flanking but¬ 
tresses on the south 
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side. Here there are no side doors, and the space where they 
should be is occupied by duck ponds fed from the roof, stagnant 
and disagreeable. The total length is one hundred and ten feet, 
and the width thirty-three. As at Glastonbury, this is still a barn, 
and there are a considerable number of sheds and walls enclosing 
the barton which do not belong to the original. There is a curious 
similarity between the windows of this barn and those of the 


great barn with two porches containing the great doors, in short, 
the old cruciform. I cannot see any reason for this shape, the 
porches seem to be of no practical service; they are no wider than 
the doors, and the carts must pass in to the centre to unload, but 
still there they are. Some miles from Wells, on the way to Bath, 
is a little village called Wellow; here is the barn next illustrated. 
The old type in its simplest form, no buttresses, and no attempt 





Barn at Wellow. 


Milk Farm at Polsham. 


Milk Farm at Polsham. 


cathedral at Wells, which are in the gables of the transepts, 
thirteenth century work. A very wide splay within ; the window 
jamb and the interior angles cut stone, but the splay of rubble, 
a very flat, two-voussoir arch above the splay, with a rough reliev¬ 
ing arch over. On the south side one sees at the eaves the old 
stone tiles already referred to, but the present covering is thatch, 
which in this part of Somerset is not very common. 

Pilton is the centre 
of the apple district 
and, returning to Wells, 
one rides through or¬ 
chards on all sides. 

The bishop’s barn at 
Wells has outlived its 
original use and is now 
a hall for the militia. 

It is in excellent preser¬ 
vation, but not as rich 
as Glastonbury nor as 
interesting as Pilton 
with its farm surround¬ 
ings. It is large, one 
hundred and fourteen 
feet long and thirty 
wide, and the buttresses 
are of very good pro¬ 
portion, but set much 
closer together than 
those of either of the 
other barns, about eight 
feet on centres. Pilton 
has cross-bow windows 
on the north side and 
plain slits on the south. 

The Glastonbury win¬ 
dows are all plain slits, 
but the Wells barn has 
windows divided by a 
transom, which is more 
reasonable than the cross-bow and more entertaining than the 
plain slit. There is a single side door in the north porch still in 
use, a simple and proper arrangement. The Wells roof is slate, 
modern, well split slate, and consequently quite devoid of the 
interest which lies in the thatch and the red tile. It is to be 
hoped that it is more weather-proof than the others, so that it 
may have at least one merit, and a merit which some folks may 
think important in a roof. 

And now to pass from these rather grand old barns to much 
more modern ones. Here we find the same type persistent — a 



Plan of Farm Buildings, Polsham 


at ornament, simple, substantial and roomy. One drives through 
the barn from the farm-barton to the mow-barton (the ricks are 
called mows here) and below are the sheds enclosing the cow pad- 
dock. This is a very common type of barn and barton in the 
northern part of Somerset. The general arrangement of the 
barns with the farmer’s house is shown well by a small group of 
buildings, a milk farm at Polsham. The farmer has his neat fore¬ 
court or front yard, 
with turf and flowers 
and paved walks and a 
bit of kitchen garden 
with flowers intermin¬ 
gled in the rear. These 
form the immediate and 
pleasant outlook of the 
house. Further afield 
to the south is the ap¬ 
ple orchard and to the 
west an irregular strip of 
vegetables. The barn 
adjoins the house, but 
is divided from it both 
in front and rear by wall 
or sheds ; the front yard 
is clear of grass and has 
a horse power mill for 
cutting fodder in the 
barn. A covered way 
leads into the barton 
behind. The whole 
place is compact and 
convenient, and though 
one could wish a little 
•more of Dutch neatness 
in the farm part, the sur¬ 
roundings of the house 
are most neatly kept. 
One view looks down 
the length of the little 
forecourt, and the other shows a bit of the garden and the rear 
door. The house is rough cast over rubble stone work, and is 
washed with the light pink which is a favorite color about here. 

It is, however, almost another subject to take up the farmer’s 
houses ; these are quite worthy of being treated by themselves, 
for notwithstanding their perfect simplicity, perhaps for that very 
reason, they are full of an indefinable charm and are always neat 
as paint and lime wash can make them, and gay with flowers, wall¬ 
flowers, stock, iris, calceolarias, Canterbury bells, foxglove, snap¬ 
dragon and, of course, roses and the annunciation lilies. 
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The Later Work of 


A. C. Schweinfurth, Architect. 


1864—1900 


A FTER spending a quarter of his life in the offices of 
prominent architects in New York and Boston, the sub¬ 
ject of this brief sketch was, on account of ill health, 
obliged to seek a milder climate in the West. He went 
to Denver in 1889, and later to San Francisco, where 
he began independent practice in 1895. He was among 
the earliest, if not the first, of American architects to appreciate 
the charm and adaptability to surroundings of the Colonial Spanish 
style, as exemplified by the remains of the early missions in vari¬ 
ous parts of California and Mexico. Of these mission buildings 
Mr. Schweinfurth made a special study, and the results may be 
plainly seen in all his later work. It was his aim, however, to 
adapt the fine qualities of this early work (which seems as indige¬ 
nous to that part of the country as does the Colonial style to 
New England and parts of the South) to modern requirements — 
not to copy it, but to work in the same spirit and feeling. 

The first important opportunity he obtained for showing the 
domestic adaptability of the style was the large house at Pleas¬ 
anton, Cal., of which views are here given. Inspired by the old 
Spanish hacienda, with its large “ patio ” or courtyard, the whole 
is pervaded by the air of the old Spanish days in the New World, 
— that peculiar air of rich poverty which one always feels about 
the crumbling missions and churches of Mexico. The interior 
needs only a few pictures by Rubens, a Titian, a Zurbaran or two, 
armor, tapestries, dark oak and ebony furniture, and gilded altar- 
pieces, to transport one back in fancy to the golden days of Spain 


when she owned and ruled the New World. The roof is covered 
with large, heavy, deep red, Spanish or Mexican tiles; the plas¬ 
tered walls are yellowish white in tone, and the woodwork is a 
weathered gray. The house is remarkably well placed; one is 
not surprised to see it there. It belongs to the country, and needs 
no trees or shrubbery or artistic trickery to excuse its intrusion in 
the large landscape of the region. 

The house at Berkeley, of which plans and views are shown, 
is another example of Mr. Schweinfurth’s fine faculty of placing 
a work to the best advantage, both to itself and to the landscape. 
It seems as if this house, too, must have stood here always; and 
rarely does Nature seem to welcome a work of architecture as she 
does this. The walls of the Berkeley house are built of dark 
red, or rich brownish “ clinker bricks,”—which before being 
used by Mr. Schweinfurth for this work were looked upon as 
inferior or refuse brick, but which have since gained much popu¬ 
larity. The varying degrees of vitrified color give the walls of 
the house a peculiarly rich and soft texture, quite free from the 
cast-steel appearance so much affected in brick-work until quite 
recently. The wooden beams are weathered gray, and on the 
lintel over the entrance to veranda is the name “ Weltenreden.” 
Although evidently inspired to some degree by Dutch work, and 
although its garden setting is almost Japanese, the whole is per¬ 
vaded by the old Spanish feeling characteristic of the locality. 
The ‘"fat” columns of the veranda are built of “headers,” with 
heavy flat tile abaci at the tops. The interior is quite as interest- 
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HOUSE AT BERKELEY, CAL.; A. C. SCH WEI N FU RTH, ARCHITECT 


ing and original as the exterior would lead one to expect. The 
fireplaces are of the same brick, and the rooms are finished in red¬ 
wood, there being little plastering, and then only between the 
beams in the ceilings. The walls are mostly paneled with simple 
large flat panels of redwood In the dining-room the ceiling 
beams are left rough, without planing, and are painted a dull, dead 
blue, without gloss, while the plaster panels between are in a 
reddish tone of gold. 

This house reflects the architect’s personality. It was built 
for an intimate friend who was in 
sympathy with his views, and was 
erected not through mere slavish 
adherence to drawings made in 
an office, but by direct contact 
between the architect and the 
actual workers on the building. 

In other words, the architect 
selected the bricks for the brick¬ 
layer with his own hands, and 
indeed often laid them himself 
to prove that the work could be 
done as he intended. In short, 
there was lavished upon this 
house the infinite pains which 
alone can produce such results. 

The small Congregational 
Chapel at Berkeley (page 81), of which two views are shown, cost 
but $3,000, and seats about 200 people, but it has artistic quali¬ 
ties far beyond what one would expect from such an outlay. 

The Children’s Hospital Buildings, consisting of an Eye and 
Ear Ward, a Ward for incurable Children, and a Nurses’ Home, 
and of which a plan of the main hospital ward, views of the exterior 
and a ward interior are given, shows the same touch, the same care¬ 
ful attention to detail. The walls are of brick, plastered gray in 


color, with the bricks of the arches, quoins, etc., left exposed and 
slightly projecting from the surface. The irregular ends of this 
exposed brick-work furnish the elements of interest. The roofs in 
general are covered with large, heavy, red tile. 

The Examiner Building, Market and Third Streets, San Fran¬ 
cisco, which was finished in 1897, is the last important work 
Mr. Schweinfurth undertook. The exterior walls are of brick 
covered with light gray, rough plastering, with the moldings and 
other details in light red or rose pink terra-cotta, all conceived in 

the spirit of the Spanish Colonial, 
or Spanish Renaissance style. 
The newspaper offices, etc., are at 
the top of the building where a 
fine airy loggia is provided, the 
walls of which are finished in rich 
red scagliola. The awnings with 
their broad stripes of red and 
yellow add a final note of color. 

After completing this build¬ 
ing Mr. Schweinfurth spent two 
years in travel and study abroad, 
and had just returned to renew 
his practice in this country when 
he died. 

His work is marked by so 
strong an individuality and is so 
well adapted for its place and use that it should have a lasting 
influence in the development of architecture on the Pacific Coast. 
Indeed it is seldom that we find an architect who, during so short 
a life, has been strong enough to leave so much that is interesting 
and virile. Mr. Schweinfurth did not do the largest and most 
important work, as work goes in these days, but he made the most 
of every opportunity, and touched nothing that he did not endow 
with individuality and charm. 
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Plate IX. 


JTRAL PARK WEST, 76th AND 7?TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 
r. architects. 
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BUILDING FOR THE KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 
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MEMORIAL BUILDING, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Hiss & Weekes, Architects. 
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Plate IX. — Building for the New York Historical Society, Central 
Park, West, 76TH and 77th Streets, New York.— Messrs. York 46 
Sawyer , Architects. 

Plate X. — Building for the New York Historical Society, Central 
Park, West, 76th and 77th Streets, New York.— Messrs. York & 
Sawyer , Architects 

Plate XI —Building for the Knickerbocker Trust Company, Fifth 
Avenue and 34TH Street, New York.— Messrs . McKim , Mead & White , 
A rchitects. 

Plate XII. — Building for the Knickerbocker Trust Company, Fifth 
Avenue and 34TH Street, New York — Messrs. McKim , Mead <& White , 
Architects. 

Plate XIII. — Memorial Building, New Haven, Conn.— Messrs. Hiss & 
Weehes , Architects. 

Plate XIV —Memorial Building, New Haven, Conn.— Messrs. Hiss & 
Weehes , Architects. 


I N the majority of professions increased ability and wider 
reputation mean largely increased fees for professional ser¬ 
vice. In architecture alone must one look for increased 
earnings simply to a commission on a greater mass of 
work. Even then these increased earnings are largely offset 
by increased expenses. The result is very detrimental to the 
highest interests of the profession. When a man has, through 
years of experience, gained a reputation for thorough work and 
work of a high degree of artistic excellence (a reputation which 
is the result of his individual ability and the expression of his indi¬ 
vidual characteristics), he finds himself obliged to depend more 
and more on others, whom he must imbue with his own spirit. 

This is an extremely difficult thing to do, and a thing neces¬ 
sarily slow of accomplishment. It is more than likely that as 
soon as a draughtsman has thoroughly caught the spirit of his 


employer and is capable of doing work which truly reflects the 
master’s hand, he very naturally sets up for himself and leaves 
his employer to find and train some one to take his place. 

It is no wonder that under these circumstances the reputation 
of our best men is constantly threatened and endangered because 
of the impossibility of giving personal attention to every piece of 
work and the difficulty of getting the work well and thoroughly 
done by some one else. Occasionally an architect, realizing these 
hampering limitations, has said frankly to a client that he will do 
his work and do it as well as it can be done by a good office well 
run, but that he cannot give it his personal attention except in 
the way of cursory criticism. This is a position most unsatisfac¬ 
tory for the architect and highly so for the client. 

There has been recently some very sharp criticism in Boston 
of works executed by two men of established reputation, and the 
fact that in these cases the criticism was ignorant and incompe¬ 
tent does not alter the fact that there were some distinct defects 
in the works referred to which ought to have been avoided. In 
one case a large library was to be housed, and when the building 
was complete it was found that no provision had been made for 
some two thousand folios which the ordinary shelving would not 
accommodate. Perhaps this was the fault of the building commit¬ 
tee or of the librarian, but in the end the blame for such things 
rests, fairly or unfairly, on the architect. In the other case a building 
planned for the conduct of a special department of instruction was 
found to be unfit in many minor, but yet important, matters. 

There seems to be but one remedy for such a state of affairs — 
though one that is apparently impracticable or at all events inadvis¬ 
able at present—which is, for the man of established reputation to 
charge such a commission as will enable him to do less work for 
the same or a greater net return, and give this work the close 
personal attention which every piece of work, large or small, 
requires, and which every client has a right to demand. 

Speaking of the criticisms of architecture one cannot but be 
surprised that the general press — especially the daily press — 
takes so little pains to give to its readers architectural criticism 
in any way comparable to the criticisms which are given to 
pictures, literature or music. The leading daily papers may be 
depended on to give a fair and competent review of an exhibition 
of paintings or of a concert or an opera ; but when it is a matter 
of architecture, that universal art which affects every man who 
has a place he calls home, it is either passed over in silence or 
commented upon in such terms as display absolute ignorance of 
the very rudiments of the art. 


D URING the present winter a course of lectures is being 
delivered in Chicago which are so sensible in their sub¬ 
jects and so vital in their influence on building and archi¬ 
tecture as to make them worthy examples for other cities. 
The master masons of Chicago, appreciating the inadequacy of 
modern methods to train mechanics thoroughly, have organized 
first a series of technical courses for apprentices, given in the 
evenings in the public schools, and then a series of lectures on 
matters pertaining to architecture and building construction. These 
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THE EXAMINER BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. A. C. SCHWEINFURTH, ARCHITECT 



lectures are given by architects, — members of the Chicago chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects. 

There are twelve lectures in all, of which three are distinctly 
architectural, on architectural style, on architectural drawings, and 
on building terms — thus covering the design, the expression of 
the design in drawings, and its description in words, the three 
chief branches of 
the.work of the 
architect’s office. 

The other nine treat 
of various kinds of 
foundations, of steel 
construction, of ma¬ 
sonry, brickwork 
and terra-cotta, both 
constructional and 
ornamental. 

Such lectures 
cannot fail to be of 
great service, for 
quite apart from 
their influence on 
the apprentices for 
whom they are 
given, they are, one 
may venture to assert, of almost equal value to the individual 
lecturer, who will consider a subject, familiar enough from his 
own standpoint, from the point of view of the builder; for thus 
only can he instruct. Again, these lectures will serve to bring 
into closer and better relation the architect and the builder 
and every such move will tend to better workmanship and more 
intelligent design. 


Architects often complain that a perfectly honest and thor¬ 
oughly competent builder is difficult to find; and unfortunately, 
there have been, and are, a sufficient number of them who are 
neither to make the position tenable. Builders, however, often 
complain that incompetent architects furnish inaccurate drawings 
and specifications and then expect them to abide by a vague 

“ intent and mean¬ 
ing,” and that com¬ 
missions to archi¬ 
tects, other than 
those paid by the 
client, are not even 
now entirely things 
of the past. If ar¬ 
chitects by means 
of such lectures as 
these should make 
th'emselves really 
familiar with the 
trades they deal 
with, and design 
and specify clearly 
what they know 
and understand 
instead of using 
sketches and loose phrases to cover a scant knowledge; and 
if the builders make themselves familiar with drawings and can 
so get the confidence of the architect as to be willing to speak 
out frankly when errors or omissions occur, and not figure with 
a mental reservation as to extras when the mistake is discov¬ 
ered,— under these circumstances work would go more smoothly 
and clients would have less just cause of complaint. 


CHAPEL AT BERKELEY, CAL.; A. C. SCHWEINFURTH, ARCHITECT 
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Current Periodicals. 


T HE doctrine of compensations may be ethically com¬ 
forting, but it is occasionally embarrassing, as for instance 
in the present case, where the reviewer after having 
strained every muscle to find enough interesting material 
in the magazines for one month to fill his allotted space, 
is suddenly confronted in the next by an avalanche of interesting 
material, and is therefore unable to do any portion of it complete 
justice. 

The architectural magazines for January and the beginning of 
February are crowded with good material, and the most important 
of all is unquestionably the English Architectural Review , since it 
contains the first adequate showing of the great Roman Catholic 

(FROM “the ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW,” LONDON.) 



Westminster R.C. Cathedral, from the Southeast. J. Bentley, Architect. 



ett e g-f rrrrrrrr 

Plan of Westminster R.C. Cathedral. 


Cathedral of Westminster. Few drawings have ever been pub¬ 
lished of this building, and indeed the whole work has been jeal¬ 
ously guarded from the outset. Now, however, Professor Lethaby 
comes forward with a most sane and discriminating article in the 
Architectural Revieiv for January, illustrated by many photographs 
of the work as it now exists. That this is in many respects the 
most important building of modern times, so far as Great Britain 
is concerned, is amply proved by these photographs. It is thor¬ 
oughly and consistently modern in every way; it is a singularly 
logical piece of construction, and the entire work is conceived on 
the largest and most monumental lines. Outwardly the effect is 
so startling that it creates a feeling almost of aversion. It is 
without composition, as we understand the phrase, the ornamenta¬ 
tion is almost exclusively superficial and is simply a kind of surface 
decoration; the mass is burly and often clumsy, while the great 
plain surfaces are so broken up by band courses and little arcades 
that they lose all the dignity that would otherwise result from 
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Interior of Westminster R.C. Cathedral. J. Bentley, Architect. 


sheer bigness: on the other hand, the whole thing is almost 
entirely convincing in spite of the strictures offered above, and 
the conflict between these two impressions is most singular." Of 
affectation 
there is no 
single trace; 
the building 
has grown 
surely and per¬ 
fectly from its 
original germ. 

Beautiful as 
the mediaeval 
cathedrals 
were beautiful 
it is not, but 
sincere and 
logical it cer¬ 
tainly is. 

When we 
turn to the in¬ 
terior, we find 
a very different 
state of things. 

As the fabric 
now stands, it 
is simply a vast 
and rugged 
cavern of brick 
and cement, 
but it is doubt¬ 
ful if decora¬ 
tion, however 
gorgeous,could 

add to its effect of superb dignity. The proportions are grand 
and awe inspiring, the masses simple and huge, the lighting fault¬ 
lessly conceived. Already the vacant interior is profoundly relig¬ 
ious in its effect. Whether intentionally or not, Mr. Bentley 
has certainly shown forth the dual aspect of the Church with 
an amazing cleverness. Outwardly modern, and obeisant to its 
environment, adapting itself to conditions and availing itself of 
every modern device, it is yet inwardly exactly what it has always 
been. In its exterior this is the progressive and adaptable 
Church of the 

twentieth Cen- (FROM “ THK BU,LDER *” London.) 

tury. Within 
it is the immu¬ 
table Church 
as she has 
been for two 
thousand 
years. Whether 
Mr. Bentley’s 
crowning work 
proves to be a 
precedent or 
not, it is un¬ 
mistakably a 
work of abso¬ 
lute genius. 

The same 
number con¬ 
tains, in an 
article on cur¬ 
rent architec- 
ture, photo¬ 
graphs of very 
delightful 
modern work 
by Mr. Lori- 
mer and Mr. 

Horsley. 

The Builder j • Bentley, Architect. 

for January 4 

contains a large drawing by Mr. W. Curtis Green of the West¬ 
minster Cathedral from the northeast, and we reproduce this 
since it shows one aspect of the building not given in Professor 
Lethaby’s article. Big as this New Year’s number of The Builder 
certainly is, it contains little else of importance in the line of 
modern work, though many of its drawings are historically inter- 


W. Curtis Green, Del. 


South End, Westminster R.C. Cathedral. 
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esting, notably some fascinating fancies by Mr. H. W. Brewer 
— visions of the architectural past — and many photographs of 
the work of Sir William Chambers, most excellent examples, all 
of them, of the grave and conscientious classic of England. 
Another drawing of Windsor Castle by Mr. Roland W. Paul 
deserves particular notice as an exceedingly clever rendering 
of the cold light of winter. In the number for January 11 is 


Continuing with the foreign periodicals, since we have begun 
with them, we find that Rundschau has entered on a career, if not 
of crime, at all events of the exploitation of the “ New Art,” as 
it is truthfully called, so far at all events as the adjective is con¬ 
cerned. Most of its illustrations for the first two numbers are 
devoted to startling creations that certainly add to the gayety of 
nations. Among them Herr Grassels’ “Friedhof” in Munich 
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Municipal Buildings, Walton-on-Thames. 
Macintosh & Newman, Architects. 

(from “ ARCHITEKTONISCHE RUNDSCHAU.”) 
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Entrance to the Northern Cemetery (Friedhof), Munich. 
Hans Grassel, Architect. 


Greyfriars Church, Aberdeen. 

A. Marshall Mackenzie, Architect. 



A Town Hall for a London Borough. 
F. W. Newman, Architect. 


I FROM “the ARCHITECT,” LONDON.) 



St. Mary’s Church, Ecclbston. 
G. F. Bodley, Architect. 


a scheme for a Town Hall for a London Borough, by Mr. F. W. 
Newman, the plan showing rather an unusual amount of ability, 
the exterior a novel treatment of classical motives. The issue 
for January 18 is not marked by anything of importance except 
the large drawing of Mr. MacKenzie’s Tower for Greyfriars 
Church, Aberdeen, of which we have already spoken, and a very 
attractive scheme for Municipal Buildings, Walton-on-Thames, 
by Messrs. Macintosh & Newman. 

The Architect has produced a New Year’s number without a 
single element of interest, with the exception of a most beautiful 
view of Ripon Cathedral. January 10 this magazine begins the 
publication of various views of Mr. Bodley’s very beautiful church 
at Eccleston, one of those small but perfect structures in which 
this greatest master of modern Gothic takes such delight. Another 
view of this church is published January 17. 

The Building News issues a New Year’s number that is, oh, 
very bad indeed ; large, but peculiarly useless, and the following 
numbers, up to and including that for January 24, are quite equally 
unimportant. 

The principal article in the Journal of the R.LB A. for Decem¬ 
ber 7 and 21, is one by Professor Aitchison on St. Peter’s in Rome, 
a most valuable article historically, since it gives the full history 
of this church, with careful drawings showing just what portions 
were built by each of the five different architects who have dealt 
with the work, including the lamentable Carlo Maderna, who did so 
much to destroy all the good achieved by his great predecessors. 


stands forth as a living protest against the vagaries of the decad¬ 
ence. It is kin to the great art buildings of the University of 
Pennsylvania and does honor to the relationship. We reproduce 
one of the views, which shows how living and spontaneous is this 
very remarkable work. 

La Construction Moderne for the 21st of December has for its 
sole illustration views of a piece of modern French ecclesiastical 
architecture that belongs to the era of the lamented Mr. Palliser. 

UArchitecture for the 4th and nth of January, while more 
varied in its make-up, is of about the same quality. The Chapel 
for the Hospital of the Sister of St. Mary, in Paris, is Gothic 
by courtesy, but ignorant and ridiculous by discourtesy. 

VEmulation keeps down the reputation of Belgium as usual, 
and offers nothing of the slightest value whatever. 

Zcitschrift fiir Bauwesett is as magnificent as usual, though 
less important in point of illustration. 

The American Architect is manifesting a welcome improvement 
in point of its illustrations, though it still shows here and there 
bad work unnecessarily double-paged, as in the case of a design 
for a schoolhouse in the issue for January 11. January 18, are 
published several views of two fine houses in Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston ; one by Messrs. Little & Browne, and the other 
by Messrs. Peabody & Stearns: both as delicate and refined as 
one could possibly ask. Among the illustrations published Janu¬ 
ary 25, is one of a residence in the Fenway, Boston, by Messrs. 
Peabody & Stearns, which well upholds the reputation Boston is 
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rapidly gaining for the most consistent and creditable domestic 
architecture of any city in the country. Of Messrs. Rotch & 
Tilden’s big country house in Lenox, we have spoken before. 
The only other illustration of value in this number is a page of 


of plans of this kind, but there can hardly be any question as to 
the respective exteriors, that by Messrs. Shepley, Rutan & Cool- 
idge standing far in advance of all the others. Their plan also is 
simple and very direct. While there are certain complications in 
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House of Robert S. Peabody, Esq., Boston. 
Peabody & Stearns, Architects. 


Houses on Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 

Little & Browne, Architects. Peabody & Stearns, Architects. 


House of Moorfield Storey, Esq., Boston. 
Peabody & Stearns, Architects. 



competitive designs for the proposed facade of San Lorenzo in 
Florence. It would be hard to say which was the worst of the 
lot. They are all about as bad as possible. We have already 
spoken of Mr. Peabody's very beautiful house adjoining the one 
last mentioned, but the photograph of it in the issue for February 

8 is so good that we 

(FROM “THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT.”) repTOdllCe it hCTC 

The drawings of the 
Post-office for Clin¬ 
ton, Iowa, by James 
Knox Taylor, are, of 
course, exceedingly 
beautiful and the de¬ 
sign is quite up to 
his usual standard. 
The view of the gar¬ 
den of Mr. Febiger’s 
house in Philadelphia 
is charming to a de¬ 
gree. As for Messrs. 
Horgan & Slattery’s 
Hook and Ladder 
House, it is a joy 
and a delight. When 
one is going to be 
French, it is well to 
get as much as one 
can for one’s money. 
The present critic 
admits his inability to 
deal with this supreme 
manifestation in an 
adequate manner, and 

would respectfully turn it over to Mr. Dooley for consideration. 

The competitive designs for the Union League Club House in 
Chicago, published in The Inland Architect for January, are remark¬ 
ably interesting as studies in elaborate planning. Of course it is 
impossible in a cursory view to weigh all the merits and demerits 


Hook & Ladder House, No. 24, New York, N.Y. 
Horgan & Slattery, Architects. 



the accepted design by Messrs. D. H. Burnham & Company that 
seem unfortunate, the exterior of this accepted design also is 
decidedly uninteresting. The number for February contains 
various views of the projected scheme for beautifying Washing¬ 
ton, but otherwise the plates are of little value, except in the case 
of a mercantile build¬ 
ing in Chicago by Mr. 

Howard Shaw, which 
is thoroughly good 
and commendable in 
every respect. As for 
St. John’s Roman 
Catholic Church, 

Philadelphia, it is 
Roman Catholic 
Gothic, and that is all: 
it is also enough. 

House and Garden 
for February also de¬ 
votes a large amount 
of space to the Wash- 
ington project, and 
gives several illustra¬ 
tions not found in 
other periodicals. The 
second article on Belle- 
fontaine is illustrated 
by extremely well 
chosen photographs. 

These are particularly 
interesting as showing 
how the art of garden¬ 
ing is succeeding in tying a house once apparently somewhat out 
of harmony with its surroundings, into landscape and making 
it an integral part thereof. There is also a short article in this 
number on a house at Bernardsville, by Messrs. Lord, Hewlett 
& Howe, and the illustrations show a piece of work that is most 
engaging in its simple and na'fve picturesqueness. 


(from “the inland architect.”) 


Commercial Building, Chicago. 
Howard Shaw, Architect. 
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The Architectural Review. 


The Esthetics of Constructive Design. 

By C. H. Blackall. 


A RCHITECTURE is pre-eminently the constructive 
art. Of late years there seems to have come into our 
architectural literature a tendency to discriminate 
between architecture,/<?r .$r, and construction, as if they 
were separate and distinct entities, either one of which 
could be studied, discussed, criticised or applied inde¬ 
pendently of the other. We hear of architects who claim to be 
simply constructors, of others who would claim for themselves the 
title of designer and would call in an engineer or so-called con¬ 
structor to carry out their artistic conceptions. We see firms of 
architects in which the functions of construction and design are 
considered as entirely separable, one partner claiming all the time 
the one, while the other applies himself exclusively to the other. 
This arbitrary 
separation of the 
structural and the 
adornment has 
made it possible to 
develop some most 
extraordinary con¬ 
structions of late 
years and has pre¬ 
pared and is con¬ 
tinuing to elaborate 
the way for the 
gigantic develop 
ments of our modern 
commercial build¬ 
ings. It has special¬ 
ized architecture 
and as a natural re¬ 
sult the purely sci¬ 
entific side of con¬ 
struction has been 
studied, amplified 
and reduced to sys¬ 
tems, so that what 
might be called the 
personal equation, 
the chance varia¬ 
tion, is cast out en¬ 
tirely and a rigid 
mathematical treat¬ 
ment substituted 
therefor. This is the idea of the modern constructor. Such 
separation, however, has brought about, or seems to be bringing 
about, a change in the adornment of the structure. We no longer 
are obliged to make a wall strong in actual dimensions in order 
that it shall sustain its architectural environment, for a slender 
thread of steel may be buried inside of a weak, inefficient pier 
and relieve the masonry, or perhaps we may say the architecture, 
entirely from strain. We can hang our enormous buildings mid¬ 
way between earth and heaven, like Mahomet’s coffin. The limit 
has never been reached in modern construction and we cannot 
begin to say what may not be done one of these days. We know, 
however, that it is becoming very easy for the thoughtless designer 
to ignore structural lines, to depend so entirely upon the con¬ 
cealed steel skeleton, that the bodily integument becomes not 
merely an applied ornament, but sometimes even ceases to be that. 
There seems to be a feeling abroad that architects do not con¬ 


struct, that architecture is a matter of decoration, that the essen¬ 
tial art which makes a building a failure or a success has no pos¬ 
sible connection with its real or apparent ability to hold itself in 
place safely, logically and enduringly. And yet the structural 
quality, the appearance as well as the essence of innate siability, 
is a fundamental necessity of all good architecture, a necessity 
also which should be quite as truly a function of a modern twenty- 
story office building as it was of the Acropolis at Athens. We 
cannot successfully veneer architecture. When I say we cannot, 
I mean it never has been done and all indications are that it 
never will be. Two minds may work together as one to produce 
a definite coherent achievement, but two minds working dissimi¬ 
larly, a constructor ignoring pure art, and an architect ignoring 

construction, can 
never produce any¬ 
thing that is fairly 
to be called good 
architecture. 

Now it would be 
farthest from my 
intention to claim 
that we should in 
any sense carry out 
the Ruskin idea of 
truth in construc¬ 
tion. Because we 
have knuckles and 
shin bones is no 
reason why they 
should be obtru¬ 
sively prominent, 
and the fact that 
we have an admir¬ 
able steel skeleton 
hidden away inside 
of a building is no 
excuse for parading 
that skeleton on 
the outside and 
making a hideous 
virtue out of a mere 
structural necessity. 
We are perfectly 
justified in taking a 

good deal for granted, especially when dealing with so conven¬ 
tional an art as architecture. But there is an esthetic element of 
construction which our modern methods tend to make us ignore. 
It is not enough that our buildings shall be scientifically strong, 
well knit and enduring. It is not enough that our steel skeleton 
will of itself, unaided by any masonry, amply withstand all pos¬ 
sible stresses. We must go a great deal further than all this if 
we are to have good architecture and must make our buildings not 
merely be strong, but they must seem so I will even go further. 
If our buildings are not what they seem to be, they must at least 
seem to be what we mean they shall seem to be. This is not 
sham, this is not being false to a construction, but it is as mani¬ 
festly common architectural sense as it is to design any feature of 
ornament so that when seen from its proper point of view it shall 
be an integral part of the building. The construction must be 
manifest, not by showing the materials or the exact way in which 
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seem to be nothing but steel, and classic forms were twisted in an 
attempt to impart to them a metallic character, while the arrange¬ 
ment and disposition of the exterior design was made in such 
way that we thought we were really giving a steel character to 
our buildings. This attempt has been carried much further in 
France than in any other country Notably in the exhibition of 
1878 and in the subsequent exhibition buildings, metallic con¬ 
structions were developed on a line which was certainly interest¬ 
ing, though seldom beautiful as compared with the designs in 
stone, brick and terra-cotta. The attempt to so treat the con¬ 
struction, while by no means a thing entirely of the past, is not 
now seriously considered, and especially in this country our 
architects seem to have reverted to classic forms, or to at least 
traditional forms, and of late years our buildings, while actually 
lighter than they ever were before, have in appearance a robust 
strength which is far more pleasing that the attenuated attempts 
at metal construction. 

The Jesuitical doctrine that the end justifies the means comes 
pretty near being of universal application to architectural design. 


Interior ok Congressional Library, Washington, D.C. 

(Copyright , /8q 8, by The American Architect and Building News Co.) 

the materials are used, so much as by presenting the impression 
of the innate character of the building, giving the effect of its 
strength and permanence and carrying out its visible forms, the 
real intent of the structure. 

Now it is quite likely that every designer will in the abstract 
agree with the foregoing statements. It is the application thereof 
which gives rise to a great diversity of opinion. It will be 
remembered that quite a number of years ago some very serious 
attempts were made to design steel buildings so that they should 


Interior or th* Pantheon, Paris. 


Architectural construction in the esthetic sense will not always 
bear scientific analysis. An excellent example of this is afforded 
by that superb creation of Michael Angelo, the dome of St. Peter’s. 
What difference does it make if the drum has to be heavily 
banded with massive iron chains. Is that any worse than to have 
built a steel skeleton in the dome and placed the masonry outside of 
it ? An iron girdle is, after all, a pretty simple and straightforward 
piece of construction and there is hardly a grander architectural 
conception in the world than this enormous mass of masonry 
towering so high above the church. It has the solid, tangible 
qualities of repose, of strength, or endurance, which stamp it as a 
great art work, and if the constructors had to resort to what 
purists might term a trick to make it secure, we know that it is 
secure, for it has endured many hundred years and we know that 
it looks strong, and from an esthetic standpoint that is enough. 
Take another example of the dome of our own Capitol at Wash¬ 
ington, which is structurally in some respects the veriest sham. 
The base is nothing but sheet-iron clomped around a masonry 
drum, while the dome is constructed of cast-iron bolted together 


Interior of St. Peter’s, Rome. 


in sections, and yet even the most rigid critic would be willing to 
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admit the majestic beauty of the dome as an architectural con¬ 
ception. It has the solid, substantial look which we can admire 
near by or at a distance, forgetting of what it is made. It is 
esthetically well constructed, it builds up rightly, it hangs together 
coherently, and these very qualities are what we need to insist 
upon now-a-days in our work. I am not saying that the dome of 
the Washington Capitol would not be quite as satisfactory if it 



were really as solid and substantial as it looks, but the point I 
would make is that in designing our buildings we must in any 
case obtain the appearance of solidity even if we have to resort to 
steel beams and devious twists to obtain it. 

The fact is we are so wedded to our architectural idols that we 
are very apt to fail to appreciate the innate absurdity of many of our 
conventions. As Ruskin himself once said when taxed with having 
made some heretical statement quite at variance with the principles 


enunciated in the “ Stones of Venice ” and the “ Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,” we begin our artistic education by acquiring certain 
conceptions which we believe to be the truth, and very often in 
later life entirely unlearn our lessons and radically revise our creed. 
Shams in architecture are pretty hard to define. Viewed in one 
light, Giotto’s Campanile and the Bapistery at Florence are mere 
veneers of architecture, the decoration having not the slightest 
relevance to the construction. Viewed in another light, these 
very buildings are clothed in the mantle of purest but most appro¬ 
priate design, and it is no more necessary that the mantle of 
beautiful incrustations should in anywise suggest, recall, or fit itself 
to the construction than that the mantle which a beautiful woman 
wears over her beautiful shoulders should suggest the articulation 
of her skeleton. It is simply a matter of what we are pleased to 
accept as essential conditions, and we are very prone to make our 
laws first and declare everything bad which does not conform to 
those laws instead of deducing formulations from the observation 
of buildings which are successful. The number of shams which 
are called good architecture is legion and they stretch from the 
time of the Egyptian temples down to the Pan-American Exposi¬ 
tion. Logically the Egyptian column carved in stone in the simu¬ 
lation of a weak bundle of lotus stalks with a flared cap looking as 
though it were partially squashed out under its load, is thoroughly 
bad as a motif, but no one will contest its effectiveness and it 
answered its purpose perfectly. 

The esthetics of any art are hard to define by precept. By 
esthetics we mean those rules of taste and good judgment which 
are the formulations of artistic experience, the observance of which 
brings us into harmony with what we are pleased to consider as 
the best thought, while their neglect, though perhaps not neces¬ 
sarily implying failure, puts us at least in the minority and renders 
our work liable to be considered as unsuccessful in the judgment 
of those who by their thought and work have seemed to be most 
in accord with success. This is a very rambling definition but it 
is not easy to condense it in a single phrase. Good taste is a 
matter of judgment and judgment is influenced very much by 
fashion, reluctant as we may be to admit it. So that beyond a 
very few leading generalities it is very easy to get astray in trying 
to systematize so subtle a factor as design, either constructive or 
otherwise. Esthetic rules, moreover, are by no means rigid, and 
laws which are assumed for one place or one people or one time, 
may be violated under other conditions in order to achieve suc¬ 
cess. The personal equation, moreover, largely atones in many 
cases for neglect of what the purist might consider essentials. 
True art in the abstract is almost impossible of rigid analysis, and 
no combination of precepts will fully define matters of design. 
But we may consider a few of the fundamental points which are 
common to nearly all manifestations of art in architectural design 
and illustrate these by some pertinent examples. We can con¬ 
sider only the broadest, most easily applied formulas, and the 
application of these must be very largely left to the individual. 

The first fundamental law of all good architecture of all con¬ 
structive art is that it shall present the appearance of stability. I 
say the appearance rather than the fact, because in these days of 
steel beams and engineering science we can make anything abso¬ 
lutely secure, but the engineering minimum is by no means the 
architectural limit. We must make our buildings look secure and 
to do this it is generally necessary to make our piers, our arches 
and our constructive members in general far larger and heavier 
than would be demanded by mere abstract equations of strength. 
For example, the reading-room of the Congressional Library is 
roofed by a flat dome springing from heavy piers at the corners of 
the octagonal plan. I do not know what the actual construction 
maybe ; from an esthetic standpoint it matters very little whether 
the actual load is carried down to the ground by a steel column or 
whether the piers are what they appear to be, solid masonry. The 
resulting effect in either case is of a very solid, massive construc¬ 
tion, admirably proportioned to carry the apparent load which 
comes upon it but undoubtedly far in excess of any real strain. I 
do not believe it is possible to design a dome of this description 
and proportion the supports exactly to the load without producing 
a skinny, unstable appearance which would be in every respect 
unsatisfactory. As contrasted to the interior of the Congressional 
Library, compare the design of the interior of the dome of the 
Capitol. On the ground floor this construction presents a solid 
wall pierced only by small openings on each axis and with the wall 
marked at intervals by thin, slightly projecting pilasters. Here is 
a case of a solid wall which has absolutely a weaker appearance 
than the isolated piers of the first example. The pilasters are 
apparently so inadequate to really hold anything that they are 
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neither constructive nor decorative and add 
a decided element of weakness to the design. 

Another comparison in which the difference 
is even slighter is afforded by the supports 
of the dome of Saint Peter’s and the corre¬ 
sponding construction under the dome of the 
Pantheon in Paris. The latter, from an 
engineering standpoint, is light and graceful. 

The stone was cut down almost to the 
danger point and it looks even weaker than 
it really is, whereas, the Roman example has 
the solid, massive appearance which was 
needed for the task it had to esthetically 
carry out. Soufflot’s dome may stand just 
as long as Michael Angelo’s, though it has 
nowhere near the same appearance of innate 
stability. From these, and from other 
instances which might be quoted all over 
the world through all the history of architec¬ 
ture, we draw our first law, that constructive 
architecture must seem secure. 

The second essential is that individual 
features which by their origin, association or 
use have a constructive appearance, may be 
used in a purely decorative sense though 
actually supporting nothing, but in order to 
be esthetically satisfactory, they must retain 
the apparent functions of support. The use 
of the column affords perhaps the most con¬ 
spicuous illustration. This is a feature 
which is now-a-days very fashionable and is 
used in all sorts of ways, but the moment 
an architect undertakes to cut down its pro¬ 
portions below those that have been sanc¬ 
tioned by use, the decorative element begins 
to lose in interest. An illustration of this 
can be drawn from the interior finish of the Paris Opera House. 
The large columns which support the boxes and the ceiling 
might with perfect safety have been reduced to mere shafts 
six or eight inches in diameter, instead of which they were made 
large, round, and in a general way following the classic propor¬ 
tions. Again, the arch has come to be almost entirely a deco¬ 
rative factor in our modern design. Mr. Richardson knewTiow 
to use it with most telling effect. The gigantic voussoirs at the 
entrance to the jail at Pittsburg are absurdly out of all proportion 
to the actual load they carry, but the designer felt the necessity 
of over-accenting a constructive feature and the result certainly 



Water Gate, Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
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justified the use he made of it. We might 
follow the analogy through the various por¬ 
tions of a design, but we can sum it up by 
the general statement that when constructive 
features are used in a decorative sense the 
constructive phase must be over-accented. 

The third essential of constructive design 
is that the building as a whole must be more 
solid in appearance at the base than at the 
top. We instinctively lighten construction 
as we go up. I say instinctively, and the 
fact that the instinct has come through cen¬ 
turies of association makes it no less worthy 
of being followed. The openings in a build¬ 
ing may be wide in the upper portion and 
be treated in a light manner, but if openings 
of the same size are to be left in the bottom 
we must somehow obtain an appearance of 
solidity. T his is just as true of a twenty- 
story office building as of a cathedral. The 
Boston Public Library would look top heavy 
and misproportioned without its projecting 
lower story, which gives it a solid, substantial 
appearance. Mr. Seeler’s very successful 
office building at the corner of Broad and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, owes a very 
large proportion of its success to the fact 
that he was able to make the lower story so 
solid in appearance. The architect is fre¬ 
quently called upon to set his buildings up 
on stilts and it is by no means an easy 
problem to get around this condition in such 
manner as to make the building look thor- 
oughly stable. But this is possible, as any 
one will admit who has carefully studied the 
recent tall building construction in this 
country. If the column spacings are forced to an abnormal 
degree there must be some corresponding increase in the treat¬ 
ment of the supports that are left. 

A fourth generalization which seems to be sufficiently accept¬ 
able to count as a rule is that in constructive design there must 
not be an abrupt transition from one type to another, but where 
for any reasons different schemes for constructive design seem to 
be called for there must be some easement between the two. For 
example, an arcade springing directly from the capitals of columns 
is rarely quite satisfactory. There is a sense of conflict between 
the arch and the column which appears to be less pronounced 
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when some intermediate medium such as an entablature or even a 
cushion cap is introduced between the two. A wonderfully clever 
illustration of this is afforded by some of the Venetian work. In 
the Doges Palace the external columns in the lower story are 
solid and massive enough in appearance, as well as in fact, to sup¬ 
port the plain wall above, but the transition between the stolid 
vertical supports and the unbroken wall surface is softened by the 
interlacing tracery of the second story arches which seem to catch 
up the load from a hundred different points and gradually draw it 
towards the solid lines of the base. Rarely in modern work are 
we able to so successfully combine two constructive features as 
was done in this noble monument. Had the same principle been 
applied to the treatment of the base, so that instead of merely 
sticking up like a row of pegs from the ground the columns had 
sprung from some pronounced stylobate eased off toward the line 
of the ground, the fine points of this remarkable design would have 
been much more apparent. The Boston Public Library, previously 
referred to, is admirably treated in this respect. The lines of the 
stone benches at the base of the walls, the broad flights of terraced 
steps carried on each side, give the building just the touch that is 
needed to make it seem properly set in place as a part of, rather 
than merely built upon the ground. 

The foregoing principle is in a sense embodied in a generaliza¬ 
tion which I shall put last, though it is quite as important as the 
others, namely, that a building shall appear to be rooted rather 
than sprouting, to be built into the ground and up from it rather 
than merely stuck into it. A tree is a very poor simile to express 
the stability of an architectural design ; trees sometimes blow 
over, — our building must look as if it never could. Trees are 
bulky and big at the top. We know they are rooted firmly into 
the ground, but they have a balanced rather than a stable appear¬ 
ance. Architecture is best symbolized by the pyramid, if any one 
form is to be taken as typifying the endurance of constructive 
design. Two examples in point might be quoted. Compare the 
monumental gateway of the recent Paris Exposition, that abnormal 
example of the New Art which looks as if it were an inflated 
rubber construction resting lightly upon a few pins, with such 


a design as the water gateway at the end of the Court of Honor 
of the Columbian Exposition at Chicago. The first is a feathery 
dream, the latter, though actually not one whit more stable than the 
first, has the appearance of logical, well based, constructive design. 

There are some dicta which at one time were considered as 
almost fundamental, but which modern matter-of-fact necessities 
have refused to accept. One of these is that the exterior of a 
building shall accuse, as the French put it, its interior plan. This 
may perhaps be considered a matter of taste rather than construc¬ 
tive design, but if all our buildings were to accuse themselves in 
the frank manner that we were taught was essential twenty-five 
years ago I fear our architecture would be a sorry hodgepodge. 
It is pleasant to have all the interior arrangements manifest to the 
casual observer passing by, but to seriously claim this as an essen¬ 
tial element of constructive design is, in the light of modern 
experience, quite uncalled for. Another teaching of the Academy 
which seems to be passing is the doctrine of points dc pocht, that 
interesting aid to dramatic planning, that fetish which has been 
evoked so often to damn with faint praise a building which was 
thoroughly logical, coherent and fitted for its use both esthetically 
and practically. When points dc pochc result as an incident they 
are always interesting and give an undoubted sense of academic 
study to a plan, but they are a consequence and by no means a 
necessity, especially in these days of steel columns. 

And finally the best and safest advice which can be given to a 
young designer is one which is perhaps most often forgotten now¬ 
adays by the older and more settled practitioners, and that is to 
avoid mere conceits in design. Beware of the unexpected. We 
know there is a large school of those to whom the unexpected is 
taken as a mark of genius, but without undertaking to measure 
the worth of mere fashions in design it can surely be said with 
perfect safety that in any style our lines must be stable, and 
that the coherent, constructive sense must be apparent; and all 
the rules which we have considered can in a way be consolidated 
into one single statement, that in order to be successful we must 
design a building which will have the appearance of solidity and 
of being built for all time. 
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Details of 


Garden Architecture. 

PART I. 

By I. T. Guild. 



G ARDEN architecture, landscape architecture and land¬ 
scape gardening are unfortunately terms which have not 
as yet a definite and accepted meaning. They are used 
indiscriminately in referring to the work of any designer 
whose task it may be to arrange trees, shrubs and flowers for 
artistic effect, whether such arrangement has or has not any rela¬ 
tion to buildings. Garden architecture and landscape architecture 
have recently been used by certain English writers to distinguish 
between the work of the two schools of garden designers who 
advocate one the formal and the other the naturalistic methods of 
treatment. In other words garden architecture in this sense 
means formal gardening, while landscape architecture implies the 
avoidance of formality. This is, however, an arbitrary distinction 
and is not generally recognized. 

For the present purpose the term garden architecture is taken 
in a much more restricted sense and will be confined to such con¬ 
structive work as the architect may be called upon to design,— to 
buildings and accessories of an architectural character, for exam¬ 
ple, garden-houses, terraces, steps, fountains, pools, etc.,— that is, 
to the architectural features of a garden. 

At first thought this subject may appear to be a very limited 
one, and possibly it may appeal to some as hardly worthy of con¬ 
sideration by itself ; but nothing helps so much to give distinction 
to a garden as these details when well designed and properly 
placed ; and nothing is more frequent in the gardens of this coun¬ 
try where such details have been attempted than to find them 
unsatisfactory or only partially successful. It is not necessary, 
however, either to defend or to magnify the importance of the 
subject; nor, on the other hand, will any attempt be made to set 
it off as a separate and independent branch of architecture, cer¬ 
tainly not as one requiring the application of principles different 
from those ordinarily employed in designing buildings. As a 
matter of fact, the garden is so closely related to the house—or 
should be — that the two ought to be designed at the same time 
as parts of a single problem ; and in the most successful examples 
this has always been done. Furthermore, it has always been done 
by the architect. 

The profession of landscape architecture is a recent develop¬ 
ment, more especially the outgrowth of the revolt in the eighteenth 
century against the extreme and absurdly formal gardens then in 
vogue; and unfortunately there is a predisposition among all 

but the most 
broadly trained 
of its practi¬ 
tioners against 
formal garden¬ 
ing. Much of 
this prejudice is 
well founded, 
it is true, but it 
has had the re¬ 
sult not only 
of preventing 
landscape ar¬ 
chitects in 
general from 
appreciating 
the advantages 
of formal treat¬ 
ment, but has 
also rendered 
them as a class 
unfitted to em¬ 
ploy it, as they 
generally lack 
the training in 
design which 
is necessary 


Figure 9. 



Figure 10. 


for its successful accomplishment. The architect, then, is thrown 
back upon his own resources if he desires a formal setting for 
his building. It may be best that this should be the case until the 
public becomes more discriminating and has learned to see that a 
house cannot be dropped into the midst of a natural landscape 
and look as if it belonged there. 

The naturalistic treatment has taken so strong a hold upon 
Americans that there is little danger that we shall as a people be 
carried away by the desire for extreme formality ; the danger lies 
in overlooking the possibilities of the formal treatment, and more 
especially in its application to small places. There is also an 
unfortunate general impression that the formal garden necessarily 
implies great expense and great extent of grounds; but this is far 
from the truth. The more restricted the space the greater is the 
probability that some formal arrangement will be the most effec¬ 
tive, and in such small places the expense need not be great. If 
the house is not an expensive one the garden had better be simple 
and with few accessories. 

Just here it may be well to pause a moment to consider, with 
a word of caution, what a garden really is. It must, of course, be 
first a place for growing flowers, shrubs and trees ; and while 
urging that these be arranged with order and design, we should 
not lose sight of their natural beauty of form and’ color. These 
growing things are the materials we have to work with, and they 
should be honestly and frankly recognized, with all their wonder¬ 
ful possibilities of natural beauty and their evident limitations as 
well. The architect learns to design in his materials, to use stone, 
brick and wood in their characteristic forms and places, and to 
make the most of them truthfully. The same principles should 
apply to the garden. If any feature or methqd of treatment inter¬ 
feres with the main purpose and prevents the attainment of the 
fullest beauty of plants and flowers, this should be sufficient 
reason for questioning its existence in the garden, and for its 
exclusion if it is not otherwise justified by more weighty reasons. 
It is not, however, enough that the individual plants in a garden 
shall be beautiful, or that its little fountain shall be an exact 
replica of one, it may be, from some Italian villa; the whole gar¬ 
den must look as if it grew out of the conditions of the site and the 
personal requirements of the owner, as if it were a logical adjunct 
of the house and could not be separated from it without serious 
loss in both beauty and comfort. The indiscriminate scattering 
about of a lot of fragments of sculpture, a fountain, some hedges, 
pattern flower-beds and bay trees in tubs, does not make a formal 
garden. If, however, the garden is rightly designed, if its lines 
and masses are in relation and proportion to the house, if it is 
connected with the house by appropriate features, and if there be 
occasion for buildings or other architectural accessories and they 
be so managed as to echo or carry out the design of the house, 
then the whole may appear as one composition and will be much 
more likely to agree with the surroundings. 

It does not matter whether we take the absolutely formal and 
symmetrical Greek temple or the picturesque American country- 
house with rambling plan, with wings, porches, gables and dor¬ 
mers, if either is good architecture it is because it exemplifies the 
fundamental principles inherent in all design, prominent among 
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which are unity of conception and balance of parts. “ However 
picturesque the result,” says Mr. Blomfield, “ however bravely 
some chimney breaks the sky-line, or some gable contradicts 
another, all architecture implies restraint, if not symmetry, at 
least balance, there is order everywhere, and there is no escaping 
it.” Of course good architecture implies much more than this, 
but without these attributes it surely cannot exist. So also with 
the garden, restraint, balance, it may be symmetry, but above all 
relation to the house are necessary. 

Up to about the beginning of the eighteenth century every¬ 
thing in the way of pleasure gardens had been formal. The 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Italians, 
French, Spaniards, English, Germans and Dutch all built formal 
gardens. “Built” is the proper word to apply to them because 
their construction and design was essentially similar to and con¬ 
nected with the buildings to which they were accessory. Not 
until the seventeenth century, when under the influence which 
Louis XIV had exerted in France, Le Notre and his successors 
had carried the idea of formality to the extreme, and had thus 
brought this method into well merited disrepute, did any one 
imagine that a pleasure garden could be anything else than formal. 
It is true that in the time of Pliny certain portions of the Roman 
villa gardens were arranged without the rigid geometrical formality 
of the main parts used for recreation, that the Greeks laid out fine 
freely planted groves, that parks of a naturalistic sort formed an 
essential part of the Renaissance villas of Italy, and that Le 
Ndtre tied his formal park into the surrounding landscape by a 
gradual gradation from one into the other ; but all this does not 
affect the main question, for formality was the rule. 

In all the various types the garden was an adjunct to the build¬ 
ing and intimately connected with it,— an out-door apartment,— 
and in all the more fully developed examples, such as those of the 
Italian Renaissance, it was a complex organism requiring as much 
skill on the part of the designer as did any other portion of the 
design. 

Until comparatively recent times the small number of trees, 
shrubs and flowers available for the garden in any given locality 
has furnished one reason and justification,— if this be necessary, 
—for dependence upon artificial expedients in garden design,— 
for the use of architectural accessories and the pleaching and 
trimming of trees into fanciful forms which they would not natur¬ 
ally take, in order to give greater variety to the garden. But now, 
with the resources of the whole world to draw upon, and the 
wonderful variety of horticultural forms there is no longer the 
same occasion for this employment of questionable means, and 
whatever among these expedients is not beautiful in itself or is 
not appropriate to its surroundings should be excluded from the 
modern garden as unjustifiable,— enough remains that is beautiful. 

Since the relation of the house to its surroundings is one of 
the most important aesthetic considerations which underlies the 
architectural treatment of garden buildings and accessories it fol¬ 
lows not only that these features themselves should be designed 
with proper regard for the established and well recognized princi¬ 
ples which govern all architecture but that their distribution should 
be just as carefully looked after. 

In solving this complex and varied problem there are many 
ways in which the house and the grounds may be brought into 
harmony, provided, of course, the desirability of doing it is recog¬ 
nized in the beginning and the two are designed together with due 
regard for the natural condition of the site. The general plan is 
of first importance ; and if it be a good one, making the most of 
the natural advantages, the rest follows as a matter of course. At 
least this is what it seems, just as when a particularly good plan 
for a building has been hit upon one often finds that the minor 
details fit, like children’s blocks, one into another. It must not, 
however, be inferred that the plan is everything ; a well planned 
garden may be, and often is, entirely spoiled by poor or unintelli¬ 
gent planting, or the careless carrying out of its details. 

Certain of the details used in the process of tieing the plan 
together connect themselves more particularly with the house and 
others with the garden. Of the former perhaps the most important 
are porches, piazzas and verandas, or variations of these familiar 
features under whatever names may be applied to them. They are 
the most common accompaniment of the American suburban or 
country house, and in them we have the natural transition between 
indoors and outdoors, both in architectural expression and in 
function. Whether they take the form of an open terrace with¬ 
out a roof, a covered piazza or a compromise between the two, 
such as a porch with skeleton roof, will depend upon conditions to 
i>e decided in each case. 


Next in order may be taken the terraced garden, an arrange¬ 
ment made necessary by a sloping site, which gives occasion for 
the employment of steps, retaining walls and balustrades, with 
perhaps vases and statuary. These features may continue the 
lines of the building into the surrounding grounds, and if properly 
managed may be made to contribute materially to the effect of 
both. They too often, however, have no relation to either one or 
the other and are laid with utter disregard of general effect. The 
successful management of a terraced garden is perhaps the most 
difficult problem with which the garden architect has to deal, and 
requires the exercise of the greatest skill. 

Upon a flat site enclosing walls and fences may play an impor¬ 
tant part in continuing the lines of the house and in giving a sense 
of definite design, in the same way that well proportioned and 
properly disposed paths, with or without hedges, mark out the 
divisions of a formal garden. 

Pergolas, arbors and trellises may also be used either as con¬ 
necting links between house and garden, or as independent features, 
but in either case they should be most carefully studied in mass and 
detail to harmonize with both. 

Garden-houses are generally such important objects in a garden 
that they can only be placed in certain well defined positions, 
usually at the end of an important axis or at the corners of the 
design, more rarely in the centre. 

Fountains, vases, statuary, sun-dials and seats are features 
related more directly to the garden than the house, serving to 
accent or add interest to points of particular importance, but they 
should all be used with a sparing hand. In fact, restraint is nec¬ 
essary in every part of the design, in planting as well as in the 
architectural features. Simplicity of general form and concentra¬ 
tion of effect should be the constant aim of the designer. 

Scale, also, that most important element in all good design, so 
impossible to reduce to rule, requires particular attention in the 
garden and in every separate detail. 

The choice of materials for the architectural features will of 
course be governed largely by the character of the house, but it is 
safe to say that simple forms in durable materials are more desir¬ 
able than elaborate and ornate forms in a cheap material. 

It would seem hardly necessary to insist upon these trite state¬ 
ments of principles fundamental in all good design ; but they mean 
success or failure when followed or disregarded, and cannot be 
too frequently reiterated. Furthermore, any discussion of the 
subject of garden design to be of general application must deal 
primarily and almost exclusively with these familiar principles. 
Specific examples can only be used to show a few of the innumer¬ 
able and ever varying applications of them. Little more than this 
is practicable. The conditions of each new problem require indi¬ 
vidual and independent treatment, a fact even truer of gardens 
than of buildings. 

The illustrations show some examples of the way in which a 
formal garden may be made to relate the house to its surroundings. 
Figure i shows a portion of the formal garden at “ Drumthwacket,” 
Princeton, N.J., planned by Mr. Daniel W. Langton, which is 
arranged upon the axis of the house. Figures 2 and 9 are views 
of the garden at “Constitution Hill,” also at Princeton, designed 
by Messrs. Cope and Stewardson. At “Avon wood Court ” (Fig. 3) 
the garden, designed by Mr. Wilson Eyre, Jr., which is con¬ 
siderably below the level of the house, is connected with it by 
two narrow terraces supported by brick retaining walls with a 
double flight of steps. In the “Villa Narcault ” Montclair, N.J. 
(Fig. 4), there is an extremely simple arrangement, the lawn being 
surrounded on three sides by a retaining wall about five feet in 
height with terraces on the level of the house. The porch is cross¬ 
shaped, the part next the house having a roof for shelter, the rest 
being an open pergola. At “The Garth,” Strafford, Pa. (Fig. 5), 
the house overlooks a small lawn space, shaded by great trees, 
with a circular basin in its centre. From this leads off at an 
angle the hedged garden enclosing a grassplot with a sun dial. 
There was a very limited space available for a garden at the house 
in Beverly, Mass. (Fig. 6), which is on the rocky shore directly 
overlooking the sea ; but it has been utilized by Messrs. Little & 
Browne in a very interesting manner. At “Cedar Court,” Mor¬ 
ristown, N.J. (Fig 7), is seen the most formal arrangement of an 
entrance court. Here there are two connecting houses of equal 
importance, one at the end and one at the side of the court. The 
other long side is closed by a pergola running its full length. 
In Figure 8, at Seabright, N J., is shown the treatment of a rather 
unusual problem, a harbor for small boats, used as a garden fea¬ 
ture. Figure 10 is a very simple garden at “ Loon Point,” 
Dublin, N.H. 
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W ITH the return of spring it seems altogether 
natural that one’s thoughts should turn some¬ 
what from bricks and mortar to the considera¬ 
tion of what nature can do for those buildings 
which are not hopelessly civic in their surround¬ 
ings. With each returning spring it is fairly 
evident that an increasing number of people are taking interest in 
the country, and an increasing number of clients are looking to 
their architects for advice* and assistance in the planning of gar¬ 
dens and the laying out of places. 

The various schools of architecture, recognizing this, are giving 
more adequate attention to gardening and horticulture, and stu¬ 
dents of architecture, as well as students of landscape gardening, 
are devoting their time to the study of problems connected with 
the laying out of grounds. Men in active practice may well 
encourage this study, for although the architect’s profession is, 
in all conscience, complicated enough, yet the element that is 
brought into it by the study of out of door life and requirements 
is a rest and refreshment, after calculating strains, or planning 
the intricate network of rooms, passages, pipes, tubes, and wires 
which goes to make up a modern hotel. Civic problems of 
landscape gardening, the small city parks and the often too meagre 
grounds which surround public buildings, very distinctly demand 
the care and consideration of the architect and a very immediate 
care too. For in the older cities there is constant danger of 
losing the good we have, as well as of failing to make proper pro¬ 
vision for future needs A laudable attempt is being made in 
Boston to give more ample room about the State Howse, and if, in 
this case, it were for the benefit of Bulfinch’s fine old building, it 
would command unmodified approval. Unfortunately, however, 
it serves chiefly to open up the somewhat cumbersome recent 
addition, and the planning and arrangement of the space appro¬ 
priated seems likely to be more in harmony with the somewhat 
Philistine elegance and extravagance of the new portion, than 
with the quiet dignity of the old. The old red brick pavement, 
so admirable in color and texture, and so associated with the 
simple respectability of Beacon Hill, gives place to the new and 
mechanically perfecf granolithic pavement. It is the trend of the 
time ; a time of snug neatness, of elegant perfection. 

But city parks are by no means most necessary and most use¬ 
ful where they form a setting for important civic buildings. Air 
spaces, breathing centres, restful green spots are far more impor¬ 
tant for the children. Abroad, in France and Germany, one finds 
the schools almost invariably set in adequate grounds, a portion 
of which are set apart for gardening. The advantages of this are 
many. There is first, more light and air for the building, second, 
an added dignity for the architecture, and third, a constant lesson 
and training for the children, who must insensibly be raised and 


elevated by having about them the uplift which comes from a 
touch of nature, however slight. 

The struggle that is going on in Boston in regard to the care 
of the Common is one of more than local interest, for Boston 
Common is so closely associated with history that probably there 
is hardly a child in the country who does not know about it. It is 
therefore of interest to the nation that this historic site should be 
preserved, that its trees should be cared for and that the new ones 
which are planted to replace the old should be wisely selected, care¬ 
fully placed and well planted. To have the old trees neglected 
and allowed to die from lack of nourishment, to see the surface 
deprived of its rainfall, and see enormous quantities of perfectly 
unsuitable trees planted where they merely injure the ground 
with no chance for vigorous growth themselves, is good cause for 
alarm. That nothing has been accomplished this year is but a 
timely warning that renewed and more extended effort should be 
made in the near future. 

To turn from a very local subject to an imperial one, architects 
find themselves confronted with a wholly new set of conditions in 
attempting to grapple with the architecture that is suitable for 
our new possessions. Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines will 
soon be offering promising fields for men who are not so estab¬ 
lished in practice at home as to be unwilling to venture so far afield. 
Americans are pouring into Manila, and with the steady increase 
of American capital and with the growth of American enterprise, 
building must surely advance with rapid strides. In Porto Rico it 
is largely a question of climatic conditions, a place where one’s 
house is a shelter from the sun and the rain, but by no means a 
barrier from the air. Windows are of no use at all ; the more 
open your house the better; one wants really to live in the open 
air. To these conditions there are added in the Philippines the 
complications of earthquakes, and in Manila itself the conditions 
of unstable foundations, not unlike those which exist in Chicago, 
only not on so vast a scale. Buildings of light weight can be 
carried on the crust, if the weight is distributed on concrete 
footings. Heavy buildings must be piled for. A still further 
complication in Manila is the ubiquitous white ant, which eats up 
all the wood it can get at, and brings down with a run the wooden 
building which it attacks. This useful creature, however, avoids 
the light, his deeds being evil, so if you can isolate your wood in 
such a manner that he cannot get to it unobserved, you are safe. 
At present, building in Manila is expensive; both material and 
labor being high, but it is reasonable to suppose that before long 
prices will adjust themselves and a more sensible class of men, 
not pioneers out on the make, will be content with ordinary 
profit. Now there is little or no native lumber to be had, as the 
government has not yet been able to arrange timber rights, and 
the imported Oregon pine is naturally expensive. Freight and 
duties make steel also an expensive item, but this material bids 
fair to be the most popular construction, provided some way can 
be found to give it thorough protection against damp. A light 
steel frame with metal lath and gauged plaster would seem to be 
an admirable form of construction — light, pliable to a certain 
extent, and a good non-conducting wall, if only the question of 
rust can be avoided. 


Current Periodicals. 


S INCE the writing of last month’s magazine reviews, Mr. 
J. F. Bentley, the English architect who, it may be hon¬ 
estly said, rose to a height of genius in designing that 
great Westminster Cathedral that few had anticipated 
for him, has passed away. His fame is, however, secure: 
whether or no we wholly accept his selection of a style 
— perhaps we should rather say creation — there can be but one 
verdict as to the actual genius of perhaps the highest order that 
was displayed in working out this colossal structure from his 
primary assumption. It must stand forever as one of the most 
consistent and brilliant examples of contemporary architecture. 
We publish this month from the pages of The Architect another 
view of a portion of this cathedral, the west front, though in an 
incomplete condition. The extraordinary grasp of the problem, 
the immense originality in the treatment of the details, the eclecti¬ 
cism of the best possible type that mark this great monument are 
particularly noticeable here. Bentley handled the whole thing 
with a certainty and a definiteness of purpose that are most 
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(FROM “ THH ARCHITECT.”) UllUSUal tO- 

day. We are too 
near this build¬ 
ing in point of 
time to judge 
it with perfect 
certainty and 
only the years 
can show 
whether it is 
all it would ap¬ 
pear to be at 
first or wheth¬ 
er it is but an¬ 
other and most 
impressive tour 
de force . We 
honestly be¬ 
lieve that an¬ 
other genera¬ 
tion will place 
it in the latter 
category. 

In the issue 
of The Archi¬ 
tect for January 
24, is another 
v i ew o f M r. 
Bodley’s ex¬ 
quisite little 

church at Eccleston, several views of which we reprinted last 
month. Yet another view is given in the number for January 31. 
Apart from these two examples, 


West Front, Roman Catholic Cathedral, Westminster. 
J. F. Bentley, Architect. 


The illustra- (from “the architect.”) 

tions for the 
rest of the 
month are 
more or less 
odds and ends, 
neither partic¬ 
ularly beauti¬ 
ful nor partic¬ 
ularly instruc- 
tiv e. The 
views of the 
new Prince 
R e g e n t 
Theatre in 
Munich are in¬ 


teresting, as 
showing how 
wholly German 
architects have 
failed, as yet, 
to put the 
Bayreuth type 
of theatre plan 
into a dignified 
and beautiful 
architectural 
form. In the 
number for 

February 21 are some small drawings of the new cathedral in 
Cape Town that deserve a rather more complimentary showing. 

The Architectural Review (London) for March has a well 

illustrated article on the two 


St. Mary’s Church, Eccleston. 


G. F. Bodley, Architect. 


so widely different, of modern 
ecclesiastical architecture, this 
magazine for the month contains 
little of notable interest, though 
there are, of course, several very 
beautiful photographs of the 
English cathedrals ; and in the 
issue for February 28 are two 
photographs unfortunately not 
well fitted for reproduction, of 
details of All Saints, West 
Bromwich, by Messrs. Wood & 

Kendrick, evidently an excellent 
piece of modern and vigorous 
Gothic. 

The Building News for Jan¬ 
uary 31 has several photographs 
of a more or less ugly little 
house in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
by Mr. C. R. Ashbee. We call 
the house ugly advisedly, but it Gigglbswick school chapel. 
is, nevertheless, fascinating in a 

way, as so many ugly things are, and it has the great advantage of 
not being “cribbed” from some book of architectural history. 


(FROM “the ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW,*' LONDON.) 


wonderful and comparatively 
little known churches of 
Avallon and Vezelay, and an¬ 
other on Mr. T. G. Jackson’s 
Giggleswick School Chapel, a 
view of the exterior of which 
we reproduce. This is a curi¬ 
ous work mingled of Gothic, 
Classic and Oriental ideas. 
The exterior is somewhat 
affected, but the interior seems 
certainly well proportioned and 
impressive. The detail of the 
woodwork is particularly origi¬ 
nal and charming. 

The Journal of the R.I B.A. 
contains in its issue for Jan¬ 
uary 25, an elaborate and com¬ 
pletely illustrated article on 
the recent discoveries at 

T. G. Jackson, Architect. Stonehenge. 

The most valuable drawings 
published in the American Architect for March 1, are those of 
Mr. Taylor’s Post-Office and Court House at Elmira, New York. 


(FROM “THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT.’’) 


(FROM “THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT.”) 




Clubhouse of the A. D. Club, Cambridge, Mass. 


Parker & Thomas, Architects. 


I*sited States Custom House, Baltimore, Md. Hornblowf.r & Marshall, Architects. 
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The Phillips Congregational Church, Exeter, N.H. 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects. 


The Hatch Library, Adelhert College. 
C. F. Schweinfurth, Architect. 


March 8th are published several photographs 
of the A. D. Club, Cambridge, Mass., by 
Messrs. Parker and Thomas, one of which 
we reproduce, a building thoroughly well 
adapted to the traditions of its location ; and 
a particularly fine drawing of the massive 
and nobly dignified Custom House in Balti¬ 
more by Messrs. Hornblower and Marshall, 
Mr. Taylor being the supervising architect. 
The number for March 15 has a view of a 
colonial house in Stockbridge by Mr. R. S. 
Stephenson, photographs of Phillips Con¬ 
gregational Church, Exeter, N.H., by Messrs. 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson and drawings 
of a “ Proposed Church in the Suburbs of 
Boston*’ by the same architects. Many 
bridges of various types are shown in the 
issue for March 29, and also a cold and most 
uninteresting New York schoolhouse in an 
academic kind of Tudor Gothic. There are, 
also, in this number a plan and perspective 
of a little library for Adelbert College, 
Cleveland, Ohio, by Mr. C. F. Schweinfurth, 
a design that is particularly gratifying as 
showing that now and then the public taste 
may swerve for the moment from its general 
devotion, in library design, to the French or 
Classic forms. 

The Brickbuilder for March is rather 
more interesting in its letter-press for the 


(FROM “ l’aRCHITKCTURE.’’) 



Private House, Rue Octave Fbuillet, Paris. 
F.douard Arnaud, Architect. 


month than in its illustrations, though among 
the latter may be counted Messrs. Kendall, 
Taylor & Stevens’ admirable City Hospital 
Relief Station in Boston. Plans and eleva¬ 
tions of two competitive designs for the 
Administration Building of the Municipal 
Hospital for the District of Columbia are 
also published, neither v of which seems to us 
particularly significant or descriptive of the 
purpose of the proposed building, though 
each design has distinct merit in the abstract. 
Two photographs of the Hospital and Sani- 
torium in Montague City, Massachusetts, by 
Mr. Wilson Eyre are also given. We have 
spoken of this excellent and most interesting 
building in the past. The article on the 
great fire in Paterson, New Jersey, is most 
instructive, and there is also in this number 
a well illustrated article by Mr. Walter H. 
Kilham on the Town Squares of North Italy. 

Architecture for March contains a great 
deal of the highest value. The working 
drawings and photographs of the new wing 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York by Messrs. R. M. Hunt and R. H. 
Hunt are admirable in almost every partic¬ 
ular. The interior of the main hall is a par¬ 
ticularly dignified and powerful piece of 
design. The exterior is no less massive and 
imposing and altogether the work is notable 


(from “the brickbuilder.”) 


(from “la construction moderns.”) 



Boston City Hospital Relief Station, Haymakket Square. 
Kendall, Taylor & Stevens, Architects. 


Restaurant in Paris. 
M. Sbnet, Architect. 
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Store of A. Tiedemann, Berlin. 


Otto Rieth, Architect. 


lor the masterly spirit in which it is conceived. Mr. Arnold 
Brunner’s admirable designs for the United States Post-Office, 
Custom House and Court House in Cleveland, Ohio. Messrs. 

Little & 

(FROM “ ARCHITEKTOMSCHE RUNDSCHAU.”) O’Connor’s Psi 

Upsilon Chap¬ 
ter House in 
New York and 
Messrs. York 
& Sawyer’s 
accepted de¬ 
sign for the 
New York His¬ 
torical Society 
Building are all 
excellent ex¬ 
amples of vig¬ 
orous and con¬ 
servative de- 
sign 

House and 
Garden for 
March con¬ 
tains a contin¬ 
uation of Mr. 
Herbert C. 
Wise’s inter¬ 
esting and 
splendidly 
illustrated 
article on Tyro¬ 
lese Architec¬ 
ture, an article 
by Mr. Keynon 
Cox on “ The 
Relation o f 
Mural Paint¬ 
ing to Architecture,” a mystic and altogether extraordinary paper 
on “ Polarity in Nature and Art ” by Mr. Claude Bragdon and an 
article on “Japanese Temple Gardens” by Mr. Ralph Adams 
Cram, illustrated by very beautiful photographs, many of which 
are little known. 

One constantly wonders why Continental Architectural Maga 
zines are so uniformly inferior. One would suppose that in 
France, which is assumed to be the centre of all modern vital 

arch i t ecture, 

(FROM “ ARCHITEKTOMSCHE RUNDSCHAU.”) there WOllld be 

one architec¬ 
tural magazine 
that would be 
at least third 
class, but this 
doesn’t seem to 
be the case, and 
such publica¬ 
tions as ema¬ 
nate therefrom 
are too often 
almost beneath 
criticism. 
L' Architecture 
for the month 
contains abso¬ 
lutely nothing 
that is really in 
the least edify¬ 
ing. The letter- 
press is unim¬ 
portant, the 
illustrations 
selected from 
the most unin¬ 
teresting field. 
We have chosen 
one for repro- 
d u c t i o n, a 
structure by 
M. Edouard 
Arnaud, which 

House in Berlin. Kristeller & Sonnenthal, Architects. i S of a higher 


class than usual in point of design, a really excellent piece of 
composition with well disposed fenestration and ornament well 
in scale and judiciously disposed. 

La Construction Modeme is even more uninteresting than its 
aforementioned contemporary and contains practically nothing of 


value. We reproduce one insanity in the shape of a restaurant 
facade by Mr. Senet, partly for the purpose of showing how 
vicious an architect can be when he really tries. 

Arcliitektonischc Rundschau is a much more creditable piece 
of work, though it is still marred by the most grotesque color 
prints that remind one of the sad old days when the Scientific 
American was indulging in aberrations of the same nature and 
before it was convinced of the error of its ways and took to pub¬ 
lishing material of a somewhat higher class. Afthitcktonische 
Rundschau is 
apparently the 
official mouth¬ 
piece of the 
Art Nouveau 
and its pages 
are crowded 
with strange 
and wonderful 
production s 
that take away 
one’s breath. 

We reprint 
two plates 
from this mag- 
azine ; one a 
shop front by 
Prof. Otto 
Rieth which is 
a good example 
of the afore- 
mentioned 
new art, the 
other a quiet, 
though com- 
m o n p 1 a c e 
apartment 
house by 
Messrs. 

Kristeller & 

Sonnent h al. 

The Revue Des Arts Decorat ifs is also a good example of 
magazine making and is admirably illustrated. YVe reproduce two 
plates from this magazine, one a residence of M. Habich by J. M. 
Olbrich, and another of a model for the monument to the late 
King Alphonse the Xllth of Spain by M. Augustin Querol, per¬ 
haps the worst example of fantastic sculpture that has ever been 
seen in the history of the world. 


(FROM “ REVUE DES ARTS DECOR ATI FS.” ) 


Monument of Alphonse XII., King of Spain. 
Augustin Quekol, Sculptor. 


(FROM “ REVUE DES ARTS DECOR ATI FS.”) 


House of Ludwig Habich, Sculptor, at Darmstadt. 


J. M. Olbrich, Architect. 
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Details of Garden Architecture. 

PART II.— PORCHES AND PIAZZAS. 

By I. T. Guild. 


T HE piazza has come to be recognized as a distinctively 
American institution. It has resulted from the effort to 
adapt our houses to the peculiar climatic conditions under 
which we live, and has been developed and modified until 
its functions and limitations are pretty clearly understood. 
But difficulties are still encountered in treating it so that 
it will not appear like an excrescence or appendage, without organic 
relation to the house. These difficulties are not, however, insur¬ 
mountable, as may easily be proved by the large number of success¬ 
ful examples to be found on every hand. Were the piazza oftener 
frankly considered as a connecting link between the enclosed 
rooms of the house and the open garden or lawn upon which it 
looks there 
would be less 
trouble in rec¬ 
onciling it to 
either one of 
them; and as 
it becomes 
more and 
more the cus- 
tom to ar¬ 
range the 
im mediate 
surroundings 
of the house 
upon a for¬ 
mal plan and 
as properly a 
part of the 
house plan, 
this difficulty 
will be still 
further less¬ 
ened. The 
porch, again, 
belongs half 
to outdoors 
and half to 
indoors, and 
answers in 
much the 
same way as 
the piazza to 
connect the 

two, and it also presents much the same kind of difficulties to the 
designer. It is not necessary here to discuss either the porch or 
the piazza in any of their aspects, except as they serve to connect 
and unify these two parts of the plan, the indoor and the outdoor 
portions. They may or may not do so, according to their position 
or treatment; but if they do it is, of course, incidentally to their 
more direct and important practical purpose. The aesthetic 
purpose is, however, none the less real because secondary; it is 
the underlying motive of all architecture and is the consideration 
with which we have here especially to deal. 

The characteristic which makes piazzas and porches of impor¬ 
tance as connecting links, and which warrants their consideration 
• under the heading of garden architecture, is their openness of 
construction and the opportunity they give for using climbing 


plants upon their walls and supports and potted plants in various 
ways to break the severity of architectural lines and masses. 
Where they project from the mass of the building, and either 
extend into or partially surround the garden or lawn, their possi¬ 
bilities in this direction become quite evident. 

All well designed American country houses have these features 
in one form or another; but the fashion has passed for entirely 
surrounding a house with a piazza; this practice was at best only 
applicable to seaside cottages and hotels. The piazza may be 
required as a comfortable place from which to enjoy an extended 
view, sheltered from the wind or sun, or may be completely 
screened, with no outlook but the glimpses through the tracery of 

vines which 
cover it. Its 
position is 
chosen for 
outlook, shel¬ 
ter and con- 
v e n i e n t 
access from 
the most fre¬ 
quently used 
rooms, and its 
size and 
shape gov¬ 
erned, as are 
those of the 
interior 
rooms, by the 
requirements 
of rational use 
and the famil¬ 
iar principles 
of architect¬ 
ural design. 
The form it 
may take is 
suggested by 
the peculiar 
conditions in 
each partic¬ 
ular case. 
It may be 
straight and 
parallel to the 

side of the house, or may project from it and be open on both 
sides; it may be in an angle or surrounding a corner, or in a 
sheltered space between two projecting wings or pavilions, in 
any of which positions its form and design may vary within wide 
limits. It may be roofed or open, on the ground level or above 
it, or may take the form of a loggia or open space taken out of 
the mass of the house; and in any of these numerous forms or 
positions it may also be the key to the arrangement of the garden 
and its accessory details. 

The open terrace, paved or laid down to grass, is less fre¬ 
quently desirable and less frequently employed in America than 
in Europe, for the extremes of temperature, the comparatively 
short summers and intensely hot sun make shelter of some sort 
necessary. 




Figure 2. 


Copyright, IQ02, by Bates Guild Company. 
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Piazzas were rarely used in this country during the Colonial 
period, but porches were common upon houses in both town and 
country, and when opening upon a lawn or garden, as they fre¬ 
quently did in the finer houses of the Southern colonies, they 
gave the starting point for a walk or indicated the axis of the 
garden, thus determining the point around which the plan might 
be naturally developed. Generally this porch was not large, 
although it was commonly upon the main cross axis of the house, 
opening from the central hall, and consequently a prominent and 
important feature. Later, in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, the porch often became a portico, running up the full 
height of two stories to the roof and crowned by a pediment. 
There was then less frequently than in the preceding period any 
relation between the portico and garden, mainly because the 
geometrical arrangement of the grounds was no longer used. In 
recent time porches and verandas have multiplied in number and 
variety of form until it is useless to try to classify them. Possibly 
no other features of our architecture exhibit more strikingly at 
once both the eclecticism and the logical development from require¬ 
ments, which are both so evident in our modern buildings. 

In the entrance to a great country house, where stateliness 
and elegance are required in every part, a corresponding formality 
and finish should characterize the approaches. The entrance to 
“ Woodlea” at Scarborough, N.Y. (Fig. 15), the work of Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & Wlyte, is a good illustration of this stately 
treatment. The house is of brick and limestone in the style of 
the Italian Renaissance, and the porch, simple in mass and 
reserved in detail, answers admirably as the transition between 
the house and the approach. The broad, well-proportioned steps, 
the porch with projecting colonnade in front and the open balus- 
traded platform on each side connect themselves sufficiently with 
the house and at the same time with the formal drive and paths 



Fig ire 5. 


REVIEW. 



FlCl'RE 4. 


bordered by trim turf. The bay trees in great red terra-cotta pots 
placed both on the porch and outside it on the ground aid greatly 
in securing this result. 

At “Bellefontaine,” Lenox, Mass. (Figs. 13 and 14), and “ Indian 
Harbor,” Greenwich, Conn. (Fig. 2), both by Messrs. Carrire & 
Hastings, are examples of houses of the same class as “ Woodlea.” 
The two views, one exterior and the other interior, of the western 
arcaded veranda at “ Bellefontaine,” show a very successful, 
although extremely simple design. The house is of red brick and 
white marble, quarried on the estate. The veranda extends across 
the western end of the house and projects so as to be open at 
both ends. It looks out upon a small rectangular, terraced gar¬ 
den with dry rubble walls and steps, both of white marble. The 
colonnaded veranda at “Indian Harbor” is in the angle formed 
by two wings of the house which overlook a small square, formal 
garden, and beyond it the waters of Long Island Sound. The 
garden is enclosed on the two outer sides by hedges and a low 
embankment with a walk and balustrade upon the edge of a steep 
shore. In all these three examples noted the effect depends to a 
great extent, as it always will, upon judicious planting and good 
care, but the architectural treatment is admirably suited to the 
place and purpose. 

At “ Aspet,” Cornish, N. H. (Figs. 8 and 9), is a veranda of a 
very different type. The house is of simple design, built of com¬ 
mon brick, and is not large. The veranda, across one side, 
commands a broad view down the Connecticut valley, but as there 
is no view of importance from the ends, these are closed by 
latticed trellises with doorways opening upon a small balustraded 
grass terrace at each end. The columns and ornamental details 
are of plaster, while the balustrades and pergola roof are of wood 
painted white. The detail throughout is especially interesting 
and is of Pompeiian refinement. The piazza with a skeleton roof 
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Figure 13. 


Figure 8. 


Figure iz. 


Figure 14. 


Figure 15. 


Figure 9. 


Figure is. 


Figure 10. 


Figure 7. 
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of timber over which vines are trained is a form which has much 
to recommend it. The construction furnishes a better support for 
vines than a solid roof, and in many cases will give, with its cover¬ 
ing, all the protection required. It allows great variety of treat¬ 
ment in detail, and if well designed will give for the same outlay a 
greater effect than the usual solid roof. The present example is 
more elaborate than would ordinarily be found advisable, especially 
in so perishable a material as plaster, but its justification is found 
in the fact that it forms part of the house of a sculptor, under 
whose direction the details could be consistently carried out. Some 
of the other illustrations give a suggestion of the many simpler 
forms which may be used to advantage. With excellent judgment 
the sloping lawn in front of this veranda has been left unbroken, and 
the flower garden is placed at the rear, without any direct relation 
to the house. 

The porch or veranda, a view of which is given in Figure 7 
and again, looking from it, in Figure 1, is also at Cornish, N.H. 
It is nearly square, covered by a solid roof and open on three 
sides, but is continued into the garden by a vine-covered trellis. 
This is a very simple expedient, but one which gives a charming 
effect, especially where a certain amount of picturesqueness is 
desirable. 

Still another house in Cornish is illustrated in Figures 12 and 
5, the former showing a little pergola or trellis which spans the 
central walk of the small garden and shelters the door opening 
directly from the main living room of the house. The construc¬ 
tion is as simple as could be, of white painted wood, and covered 
by a wild grape vine. The piazza shown in Figure 5 opens from 
the same room and is also covered by a wild grape. 

The porch of the “ Villa Narcault,” Montclair, N.J., referred 
to in the preceding paper, is shown at larger scale in Figure 6. 
It opens from the main hall or living room, and, as before stated, is 


cross-shaped, the arm of the cross next the house being covered 
by a solid roof. It is all of wood, painted cream white, and 
covered with wistaria and grape. It is one of the most charming 
and instructive examples of garden architecture in this country. 

The country house at Bryn Mawr, Pa. (Fig. 3), has a long 
piazza covered by the main roof of the house. It serves alike for 
entrance porch and piazza and opens at one end into a pergola 
which entirely surrounds the little garden. The principal outlook 
is from the other side of the house, where there is a second small 
veranda, opening, like the first, into the pergola, where it again 
joins the house. 

Another simple arrangement which gives a pleasant outdoor 
room, is that shown in Figure 10, of a house at Rydal, Pa., designed 
by Mr. Wilson Eyre, Jr. In this case the porch, projecting from 
the main body of the house, is balanced by a wing containing the 
dining-room ; and between them is an open, paved terrace over¬ 
looking the garden, which is on a slightly lower level. This is 
practically a very satisfactory plan, and as an expedient for con¬ 
necting house and garden is unusually successful. 

In Figure 11, another of Mr. Eyre’s houses, at Belle Haven, 
Conn., the little round fountain-basin is in the centre of a square 
court, enclosed on three sides by a colonnade and on the fourth 
by a hedge and the arched trellis with its brilliant flowering bean. 

At u Wyck,” in Germantown, Pa (Fig. 4), is seen a most 
charming arrangement of entrance, dating from Colonial time. 
The double doors open into a large room running across the house 
and having similar doors on the opposite side looking out upon 
the garden. The brick walk, trellised wall, low eaves and well- 
proportioned doors and windows, make up a delightful picture, not, 
to be sure, a porch or piazza in any sense, but nevertheless showing 
the same idea of connecting the house with its environment by a 
gradual gradation from one to the other. 
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Announcements and Reviews. 


MERICAN GARDENS. Edited by Guy Lowell. 
io"x 12." 227 illustrations and 46 plans, with an Introduc¬ 

tion by Guy Lowell. Boston, 1902, Bates & Guild Co. 
$7 .50 net. 

In this book have been gathered photographic reproduc¬ 
tions of 61 representative American gardens, ranging from those 
of Colonial time to the present, including large gardens and small, 
costly and inexpensive ones, those of distinctly foreign inspiration 
and others which could not have grown in any country but 
America. 

The purpose has been to show what our conditions require and 
what has so far been done to meet them ; in other words, to put in 
available shape for study and comparison the results already 
achieved in the way of ornamental gardening in this country. 
Much of this achievement is tentative, for we have not as yet 
learned to make full use of the possibilities before us, — possibili¬ 
ties in many ways greater and more promising than those within 
the reach of any nation in the past, — for we have an unparalleled 
native flora, a varied climate, and all the resources of the world to 
draw upon. But this complexity of conditions and redundance of 
material has added, to the difficulty of the problem, and made 
progress necessarily slow. We have been led off into side 
excursions, fascinated by the wonderful products of horticultural 
skill or by the beauties of natural scenery and have stopped to 
delight in these, neglecting for the time the fuller development of 


the art of garden making. This book proves, however, that we 
have made a substantial beginning. Some of our older gardens are 
as beautiful and as perfectly adapted to their purpose as could 
be; years of growth, sometimes unrestrained, have given the 
mellowness and richness of age and rounded off all the crudeness 
of early experiment, bringing them to that full luxuriousness we 
so much admire in many of the gardens of England. Others of 
more recent date will, no doubt, reach this condition if we but give 
them time. But all, both new and old, the simple and the elabo¬ 
rate, have much to teach us, because they are American; because 
they are solutions in one way or another of the problem we must 
face if we will have gardens; because they make use of the 
materials we shall have to use. 

All country houses and many city ones may have a garden of 
some kind, but what to do and how to do it are frequently more 
than the average architect is capable of telling, and the matter 
more often than not goes by default. There are many things to 
consider, and in the multiplicity of his duties it is not surprising 
that the architect should shift the responsibility to other shoulders. 
He should not, however, if he has regard for the result, allow it to 
go beyond his control. Fortunately the means by which he can 
inform himself upon the general principles of garden design are 
rapidly increasing. To American architects the most important 
aid in this direction which has thus far appeared is the book under 
consideration. 

Only those gardens which have a more or less clearly defined 
plan, and a boundary setting them off from their surroundings, have 
been included in this volume; not because those of more natural¬ 
istic design are not beautiful, but because no adequate idea can be 
given of them in a photograph or plan, and because such represen- 
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tation would be of little service in designing other gardens. But as charming as it is appropriate. The several gardens at Cornish, 

within the limits set for the collection there is a surprising diver- N.H., also show what is easily within reach of the average owner 

sity. It is only necessary to glance at the plans to see that we of a country house. Elaboration and expense are by no means 

have not followed any one model, and that, as a matter of fact, we necessary accompaniments of gardening, although the temptation 

have not actually followed any. We have, indeed, borrowed to make gardening a hobby, and an expensive one, is always 

motives and adapted them to our uses, and in some cases have present. 

followed a general scheme previously employed, such for example The photographs in this work have been taken with unusual 

as the arrangement used in the more important early country care, to show not only the general arrangement of the garden but 

places of the South, which are suggestions on a smaller scale of the also the characteristic features, in detail as well as in their relation 

English manor houses of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. to the general scheme. They are reproduced in halftone and 

Some of the later gardens are, no doubt, inspired directly by printed upon fine paper, and make a sumptuous volume. Not 

those of the Italian Renaissance, but they are not Italian ; they the least valuable feature of the book is the collection of sketch 

are not transplanted, but are developments and adaptations of plans which give an excellent idea of the general layout of each 

Italian motives. They may need further development to make garden, not always possible to show in the photographs. Mr. 

them thoroughly accord with our surroundings, but, at least, a Lowell’s introductory treatise gives a short historical account of 

beginning has been made, and they are among the most instructive the art of garden making and valuable suggestions upon the princi- 

as well as most ambitious gardens we have. Those who judge pies of the art, and more particularly upon their application to 

them as exotics should remember that it is yet too early to judge American conditions. Some idea of the gardens this book ade- 

them fairly. It is only necessary to compare the illustrations of quately illustrates may be formed from the attractive photographic 

“ Faulkner Farm ” with those of “ Woodlea ” to see the change a bits that illustrate Mr. Guild’s article in this issue. 

few years’ growth may make in clothing and unifying these archi- _ 

tectural gardens. 

But the opportunities for gardens of this grand and expensive l FORMAL GARDENS IN ENGLAND AND SCOT- 
sort are rare, and the smaller, less pretentious ones will appeal to LAND, by H. Inigo Triggs. In 3 parts, I3"x 17". Part 

a greater number and be more frequently employed. Of such there I II., 40 plates and introduction, Part II., 40 plates. New 
are numerous examples. The little “Villa Narcault,” although York, imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $25.00 net 

strongly reminiscent of Italian motives, is nevertheless most dis- for the three parts. 

tinctly American. Its open porch or pergola overlooking the sunken The announcement of this work states that it will deal with 

lawn with low terraces on either side, its steps, gateways and sun- the planning and arrangement, architectural and ornamental feat- 

dial are all in perfect harmony with the house, and give a setting ures of formal gardens ; and that it will contain 120 plates, 70 of 
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ST. JOHN’S PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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Plate XXV. 
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which will be from measured drawings and sketches specially pre¬ 
pared by the author, while 50 will be from photographs taken by 
Mr. Charles Latham. The illustrations will consist of plans, 
sketches, measured drawings and photographs of existing gardens, 
including details of gates, terraces, balustrades, steps, garden 
houses, etc. It is certainly a timely and important work and 
has fortunately fallen into good hands. We have had popular 
books — and very beautiful ones — upon English gardens, and 
theses upon the art of formal gardening, besides histories of the 
art; but this is the first attempt to systematically gather and 
present the information required by architects and landscape garden¬ 
ers. It is, however, especially an architect’s book, for in the plans 
comparatively little information is given in regard to the details of 
planting, and one who wishes to learn how the effects are obtained 
must work the problem out for himself, by means of the photo¬ 
graphic views, where such are given. 

Here we have, for the first time,— unless we except the 
important practical work of T. H. Mawson and the imperfect 
records of Italian Renaissance gardens by Percier and Fontaine,— 
a basis of plans and details drawn to scale upon which the architect 
may start his study of formal gardening, and to which he may go 
for information. 

As we might expect, many of the gardens shown are those 
with which we are already more or less familiar; but it adds to 
the pleasure these old friends have given us to be abie to check 
up, as it were, the views upon the plans. Of the seven plans 
given in Part I., four,— St. Catherine’s Court, Longford Castle, 
Montacute House and Penshurst — have been illustrated in “ Gar¬ 
dens Old and New,” not to mention other publications. But they 
are among the most important English examples of garden art, 


and are well chosen as exemplifying very different types of design. 
Of those in Part II., which includes plans of twelve gardens, the 
same observations are almost equally true. Wilton House, Drayton 
House and Levens, of which plans are given, are all beautifully 
illustrated in the older book, but with the plans they appear in a 
new light. There is in the second part a larger representation 
from Scotland, a field which has been less fully exploited than 
England, and which furnishes some extremely interesting and 
attractive examples, such as the terraced garden of Barncluith, 
Lanarkshire, built upon a slope which seems almost too forbidding 
for a garden at all. 

St. Catherine’s Court, with its picturesque house and adjoining 
church, its terraces, great trimmed yews and fine grass steps, is 
easily one of the most delightful gardens in England. Longford 
Castle is an example of the extremely stiff geometrical plan, but 
one which exhibits rare judgment and skill in proportion of parts, 
and is relieved by a fine setting of characteristic English land¬ 
scape. Montacute House, with its Elizabethan mansion, square 
courts, garden pavilions and balustraded walls, has a charming, 
stately grace, even if arranged upon the most rigidly formal and 
simple plan. Penshurst is small and simple, but most attractive 
on this account. And so we might continue, for the choice has 
been made with excellent judgment, and within the compass of 
the 80 plates gives a great variety of motives. 

There are numerous plates of details, mostly drawn to scale, 
giving garden-houses, dove-cotes, terrace walls and balustrades, 
gates, sun-dials, vases, etc. There are also a number of birds-eye 
views,—a particularly effective way of showing a garden,— and 
many photographs, which in most cases give an entirely new and 
fresh impression even of familiar places. 
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T HE end of the exhibition of the Boston Architectural 
Club closes the exhibition season and leads one to reflect 
anew on what is accomplished in return for the time and 
money which is yearly spent on these exhibitions. We 
have before this expressed our opinion as to the unenvia¬ 
ble position in which architects are placed by depending 
upon the advertisements of material men and the building trades 
for financial support; and it is hardly necessary to discuss this 
again, although the question still remains unchanged, and another 
year has finished without seeing any architectural organization 
place themselves squarely on the platform which a fair number 
undoubtedly believe in. It is, however, to be said to the credit of 
the Chicago Architectural Club that they have made a decided 
step forward and have followed up their clearly expressed senti¬ 
ments on the subject, by excluding advertisements and merely 
asking for voluntary subscriptions which are acknowledged, with¬ 
out naming the amounts. It is true that these subscriptions are 
not merely from architects and draughtsmen, but from builders 
and material men as well; but to a certain extent the building 
trades do profit indirectly by the advertisement of their work 
which an architectural exhibition makes. Chicago and the State 
of Illinois are certainly in the front rank in matters concerning 
the welfare of the profession. 

Apart from the method of conducting an exhibition, an equally 
vital question is the amount of benefit which the exhibitions give 
to those who exhibit and those who visit. 

In the first category come primarily the class of architects who 
have an established reputation. These men distinctly confer a 
favor and are acting both courteously and generously in lending 
their drawings. It can be of no appreciable value to them to 
exhibit. Those who employ them would hardly be influenced by 
the exhibitions of their work, nor is it liable that their clientele 
will be increased in any such way. On the other hand they freely 
show the fruits of their study and ability to men less able or with 
less experience, who may profit by seeing this work. Then there 
are those whose work makes up the bulk of any exhibition — men 
of various degrees of talent, whose work is good, bad and indiffer¬ 
ent. These men stand some chance of increasing their reputation 


and their practice. For them and for all who care for the exhibi¬ 
tions because they may learn something by the example and 
practice of others — and every man who is worth his salt is 
always expecting to learn — it is of prime importance that the 
work exhibited should be of such nature and presented in such 
shape as to make it available. There was considerable complaint 
in regard to the Boston Architectural exhibition that work was 
not shown in such a way as to make it most useful ; elevations, 
or perspectives, or photographs of executed work, shown without 
accompanying plans. Sometimes this is the fault of the architect, 
who neglects to send plans,— or perhaps is not sufficiently gener¬ 
ous to be willing to offer that key to his work ; and sometimes it 
is the fault of the Hanging Committee, who are often swayed by 
a desire to make a good exhibition of pictures. It is well for 
architects who exhibit and are willing to show plans to remember 
that, except in the case of monumental or gardening layouts, plans 
are explanatory and nothing more, and that where a small scale 
plan might well find place, a committee will rightly hesitate to 
hang up quarter scale floor plans, whose interest is disproportionate 
to their size. 

If the benefit to those who exhibit is somewhat doubtful, still 
more doubtful is the benefit of the exhibition to the general public. 
As a rule architectural drawings are not highly attractive to the 
outsider and there is no very particular reason why they should be, 
for they are not final in themselves; they merely represent some¬ 
thing which the designer either has realized or hopes to realize. 
The real education of the public comes through the executed 
work. Under these circumstances, viz., the necessity for outside 
and undesirable financial support, the somewhat vague benefit to 
the exhibitor and the more than doubtful benefit to the public, 
would it not be wiser if architects should attempt to make their 
exhibitions more technical, more distinctly for the appreciation 
and benefit of the profession, and less costly ? 


A RCHITECTS are constantly being brought face to face 
with the conflict between capital and labor, the employer 
and the employee, and considering how much there is to 
be said on both sides and how unprejudiced and yet how 
interested the architect is in these matters, it seems a pity that he 
cannot get into closer contact with both organizations. Thus far 
the labor unions connected with the building trades, however high 
their ideals, have been so hampered by circumstances and hin¬ 
dered by unwise advisers, that the result, as the architect views 
it, has been far from satisfactory. Working hours have been 
shortened and wages have been on the whole increased. The 
natural expectation would be that the workman, under these 
favorable conditions, would turn out distinctly better work, even 
if he did not accomplish so much in his day. One might even 
have hoped that the shortened day would produce increased vigor 
which should go far to offset the lost time and make even the 
amount of work nearly that produced in the long day. This is 
not, however, the case. Workmanship in the handicrafts has dis¬ 
tinctly deteriorated ; one cannot find as good stone masons, brick¬ 
layers, carpenters, plasterers or painters as twenty years ago. It 
is true that mechanical production has improved very considerably 
apd this, to a certain extent, offsets what has been lost in the 
handicrafts, but it can never take its place. The truth seems to 
be that the labor organizations as they exist in the building trades 
in this country, have had a tendency to set a standard far below 
that of the first-class workman, so as to admit any man who has 
any claim whatsoever to a knowledge of his trade. It is of no 
benefit to the really well trained man to belong to a union under 
such circumstances ; he is always sure of work and if he joins he 
does so more as a matter of policy than as one of choice; and 
unless he is a man of strong character he is much more likely to 
drop down to the standard below him than to raise others to his 
level. In some cases a capable and energetic workman is actually 
warned by his fellow workman against too great industry. Noth¬ 
ing can be more debasing and degrading than this and if 
encouraged it will demoralize a whole community. 

If the unions could prove themselves to be what they ought 
to be and what they aim to be,— a body of men skilled in their 
various trades, whose membership card was in itself a guarantee 
of ability, honesty and faithfulness, — the architect would be the 
first to support the unions and endeavor in every way to have 
union men employed on his work; but even under these ideal 
circumstances one cannot see how it could be just for a union to 
ask that none but union men should be employed. Such requests 
have been made, and individuals and corporations have been asked 
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to insert clauses in contracts absolutely barring a non-union man. 
This is a free country, and such action is nothing short of blackmail. 

One could imagine a State passing a law that no one should 
pursue the trade of a plumber until he had passed certain exam¬ 
inations— that merely forces a man to show his ability before he 
offers his services to his fellowmen ; but that is a far different 
affair from forcing him to belong to and support a private association 
before he can practice his trade. If architects, as outsiders who are 
in constant touch both with employers and employees, could be 
instrumental in putting these matters in a fairer light, it might 
well go far towards putting the unions of the building trades on a 
basis which should ensure a good day's pay for a good day’s work. 

No man likes to feel that he is being taken advantage of, or that 
he is paying for what he does not receive, and there is nothing 
that makes more popular prejudice against some of the unions than 
the idea that a fair return in service is not given. An architect or 
a superintendent will in most cases be more ready to judge leniently 
the man who occasionally does a poor piece of work than the man 
whom he finds occasionally idling, or late in arriving, or over eager 
in being ready to leave on the whistle. In personal contact with 
the workmen as individuals the architect may do much to encourage 
good work and to encourage that interest in his work which is the 
best preventive against idleness. 

On the other side the architect may do much for the contractor 
by avoiding in plans and specifications those indefinite and vague 
statements known as “blanket clauses.” In some cases they are 
thus loosely drawn because the architect has not the technical 
knowledge to enable him to specify clearly. More often they are 
to cover things which are undecided or indeterminate. In either 
case it is unfair to ask a man to figure in the dark and expect him 
to sign a contract on that basis. The honest man will figure high 
to protect himself, the dishonest man will figure low to get the 


work, counting on the looseness of his specification to allow him 
to make up elsewhere. A contractor who has taken a contract 
filled with these indefinite clauses and finding himself losing money 
will naturally turn to his employees as the only ones from whom 
he can hope to wring anything to make up the balance. A clear 
set of plans and specifications will do much to steady the relations 
of employer and employed and insure good workmanship. 


Current Periodicals. 


W E have looked in vain through the magazines of 
the month for anything significant or even dis¬ 
tinctive ; English, American or Continental, it is 
the same old story of juggled orders and sketch¬ 
book games. Even the “New Art,” — not 
inaptly termed “Ragtime Architecture,” — is 
lacking for once. The dullness of the magazines for the month is 
unapproachable, yet we have only to turn to The Architectural 
Annual and the catalogue of the exhibition of the Chicago Archi¬ 
tectural Club to see that work is being done, which is, at all events, 
interesting: whether it is significant or not must remain to be 
proved. In England, we are regaled on Cathedral photographs 
and inopportune street architecture, when we know perfectly well 
that good churches and better cottages are constantly being pro¬ 
duced. In America, we go to the architectural exhibitions and 
see good work, interesting work, whether we wholly approve of it 
or not, but when we turn to the architectural magazines, we find 
only too often the same old list of cheap schoolhouses, stupid office 
buildings and ostentatious country villas. 
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Now the Chicago Architectural Exhibition was strident with 
the clamorings of the Sullivan School of Architecture. It was 
novel, it was interesting and it was thoroughly sincere ; much of it 
was entirely good, some of it was too fantastic for really serious 
consideration, but it was all vital and characteristic, far more rep¬ 
resentative of the present epoch than the common run of trade 
architecture that flows through the columns of so many of the 
architectural periodicals. 

As for the regular edition of The American Architect for the 
month, what does it contain ? Working drawings of Mr. Taylor’s 
Custom House and Post-office in Brunswick, Ga., which are good 
of course, but have been pretty well illustrated before, a photo¬ 
graph of Mr. Sturgis’ delightful “ Big Tree Swimming Pool,” 
Cambridge, Mass., which we also know pretty well already, some 
slight preliminary sketches for a big country house by Messrs. 
Peabody & Stearns, clever little drawings suggestive and char¬ 
acteristic, that remarkable aberration emanating from the office of 
Messrs. Horgan & Slattery, a house in West End Avenue, New 
York, and that is all. Of course there are other plates : for instance, 
of a competitive design for the Newark City Hall, which is certainly 
not of profound importance, either as a piece of planning, or as a 
scheme of design ; odds and ends of architectural practice, the pot 
boilers of offices, and all that sort of thing, none of it of the slightest 
importance either practically, or as a record of the architectural 
development of the country. 

We are far from attributing to the editors of the publications 
all, or even a great part, of the blame for this condition of things. 

(FROM “THE AMERICAS ARCHITECT.’’) 



Parlor : House of Giraud Foster, Esq., Lenox, Mass. Carr^re & Hastings, Architects. 

We know how exceedingly difficult it is to obtain thoroughly rep¬ 
resentative work, even when the necessary drawings have been 
promised by architects. Our criticism is rather of the spirit that 
underlies the practice of the profession leading so many to be to 
all appearances content with producing some rearrangement of the 
old forms, which is, at the best, only slightly novel, instead of 
giving a little more thought to the question and producing work 
which shall be more distinctly representative of the country and 
the epoch. 

When we turn to the International Edition of The American 
Architect , which is now published quarterly instead of each week, 
we find a greater luxuriousness of design and a greater magnifi¬ 
cence of presentation, it is true, but can it be said that the major 
portion of the work is noticeably different in its essence from the 
less ambitious productions we have spoken of above ? No lack of 
study is noticeable in the magnificent residence at Lenox by 
Messrs. Carr£re & Hastings. Outwardly it is, as we have said 
before, a splendidly dignified piece of composition. There is vitality 
also in the interior decoration, but much of this is so correct in 
its Frenchiness, that it gives almost the idea of an unusually perfect 
stage setting. It does not suggest either Berkshire County, New 
York, America, or the twentieth century, unless we admit that the 
correct exposition of the last three powers is intelligent and masterly 
imitation. In asking for anything more than this, we are, perhaps, 
demanding an impossibility, and if we are, then this sumptuous 
work of Messrs. Carrr£re & Hastings is all that we could possibly 
demand. 

To us, Messrs. Peabody & Stearns’ “ Wheatleigh,” also in 
Lenox, is far more American in every respect. In its exterior it 


lacks the powerful simplicity of Messrs. Carr&re & Hastings’ work, 
but it impresses one as an American country house built in the 
nineteenth or twentieth centuries, and not as a splendid villa 

(FROM “the AMERICAS ARCHITECT.”) 



“ Wheatleigh ”: House of H. H. Cook, Esq., Lenox, Mass. Peabody & Stearns, Architects. 

transported on some magic carpet from the environs of Paris to 
the Berkshire Hills. 

The great living room of the Harvard Union by Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White is just what it should be, slightly collegiate 
in its character, and yet not unnecessarily archaeological. Messrs. 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge’s Library in Conway, Mass., is a digni¬ 
fied and simple version of the now popular Greek library type. 
Messrs. Peabody & Stearns’ Sloane House in Lenox is another 
example, so far as one facade is concerned, of the successful pres¬ 
ervation of the American idea in a great country residence. The 
garden front is particularly local in its flavor, the terrace front is 
far less satisfactory, being confused and overloaded with gables, 
dormers and half timber work. The remaining illustrations in this 
International Edition are almost wholly archaeological. 

It is the same with The Inland Architect as with The American 
Architect. Mr. Beman’s St. Paul’s Church in Chicago with Gothic 
details, but with most un-Gothic proportions, is well illustrated in 
the March issue and there is the usual assortment of what passes 
for public and private architecture, none of it marked by any par¬ 
ticular individuality, unless we except a small house in Chicago, 
the name of the architect of which is not given. There is, to be 
sure, in this number a view of the “ Decatur College of the James 
Millikin University,” Decatur, Ill., by Messrs. Patton & Miller, 
but it is good only in its intentions, being in a form of Collegiate 


(FROM “THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT.”) 



“ Elm Court” : House of W. D. Si.oane, F.sq., Lenox, Mass. Peabody & Stearns, Architects. 


Gothic, so far as its general scheme is concerned, but quite lacking 
in character in its detail and with Romanesque arches worked in, 
not where they will do the most good, but the most harm. The 
April number is a shade better for it contains a view of the Tele¬ 
phone Building in San Francisco by Mr. Stysche, an original design 
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(FROM “THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ) 


(FROM “THE INLAND ARCHITECT. ) 


Field Library. Conway, Mass. 


SHEPLEY, RuTAN & COOLIDGE, ARCHITECTS. St. PAUL S CHURCH, CHICAGO 


S. S. Bbman, Architect 


(FROM “THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ) 


(FROM “THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ) 


(FROM “THE INLAND ARCHITECT. ) 
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House on West End Avenue, New York. 
Horgan & Slattery, Architects. 


Living Room of the Harvard Union 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects 


Stock Exchange Building, St. Louis 
Weber & Groves. Architects. 


(from “the brickbuilder. ) 


(from “the inland architect. ) 


(from “the brickbuilder. ) 
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House on Locust Street, Philadelphia. 
Cope & Stkwardson. Architects. 


Hayward Building, San Francisco. 
Percy & Myers, Architects. 


Settlement House, New \ork. 
York & Sawyer, Architects. 
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(FROM “THE INLAND ARCHITECT.’*) 



Telephone Building, San Francisco, Cal. Mr. Stysche, Architect. 


well proportioned and with curious but attractive details. There 
is also a view of the Haywood Building in the same city by Messrs. 
G. W. Percy and Mr. Henry H. Meyers, a solid and serious building 
with the structural lines well preserved, and a photograph of the 
Stock Exchange Building in St. Louis by 
Messrs. Weber & Groves, which is well 
composed and with th 6 ornament judi¬ 
ciously distributed; could the main piers 
have been brought down solidly to the 
street, the effect would have been far 
better. “The rest is silence,’* except a 
certain apartment house in Chicago 
which is not silent at all, but exceedingly 
vociferous, largely through the confusion 
of misjudged Sullivanisms and the unmis¬ 
takable vernacular. 

The Brickbuilder for April is pretty 
inadequate as well. It contains some 
good Colonial, the best of which is 
Messrs. Cope & Stewardson’s house in 
Locust Street, Philadelphia, which we 
reproduce, and Mr. Appleton P. Clark’s 
house for the Hon. Wayne MacVeigh in 
Washington. Messrs. York & Sawyer’s 
Settlement House for the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church in New York is dignified 
and simple, with unusually fine spaces 
of good plain wall surface. The article 
on “Architectural and Building Practice in Great Britain” is 
more valuable than usual, since it is illustrated by photographs 
of most personal and interesting work by Mr. E. L. Lutyens. 

The Architects' and Builders Magazine for April is void of 
anything of the slightest importance, except Mr. Russell Sturgis* 

article on 
“ M o d e r n 
Architecture 
in Europe.” 

House and 
Garde n for 
April and May 
is admirably 
illustrated, but 
with the ex¬ 
ception of the 
views of Mr. 
Frank Miles 
Day’s garden 
in Philadelphia, 
a thing of 
beauty if ever 
there was one, 
the articles are 
largely devoted 
to ancient 
work, one of 

the most valuable being the first of a series of articles on “ Modern 
Persist,** by Mr. John Kimberly Mumford, illustrated by very 
beautiful photographs. 


(FROM “THE ARCHITECT,*' LONDON.) 



BriARDENS,*' New Brighton, Eng. R. F. Atkinson. Architect. 


The Architectural Record for April contains an elaborately 
illustrated article on the work of Mr. Ernest Flagg. The designs 
for the Naval Academy at Annapolis easily stand forward as in 
every respect the finest work that Mr. Flagg has thus far produced. 

The foreign magazines are simply a 
wilderness of the commonplace. The 
pages of the Architect are enlivened by 
little of importance, though in the issue 
for March 21 is a very charming house 
by Mr. R. F. Atkinson, while in that for 
April 11 is an excellent electric lighting 
station, the authorship of which is veiled 
in the obscurity of the inadequate state¬ 
ment, “ Superintending Architect to the 
L.C.C.” We reproduce the view of the 
Maclaren Memorial Church, by Messrs. 
John Burnet & Son, just because it is so 
singularly deplorable in its composition 
and, in fact, in every other respect. 

The Building News is equally unim¬ 
portant. The designs for the Chelsea 
Public Baths, by Messrs. Wills & Ander¬ 
son, are decidedly above the average and 
much superior, so far as their exterior 
treatment is concerned, to the accepted 
design by Messrs. Harnor & Pinches. 
The only other matter of importance in 
it is a splendid drawing of that most mag¬ 
nificent of all perpendicular towers, Wrexham, published April 18. 

The Architectural Review (London) has an appreciative article 
on Mr. George Frederick Bodley, by Mr. Edward Warren, fairly well 
illustrated by examples of Mr. Bodley’s most characteristic work. 

The Journal 
of the RJ.B.A. 
for the 22d of 
March has a 
particularly 
valuable article 
by Mr. Sydney 
K. Greenslade 
on Library 
Planning in 
America, illus¬ 
trated by many 
plans of recent 
buildings in 
this country. 

Zcitschrift 
fur Bauwcscn 
is this month 
given over very 
largely to ques¬ 
tions of engin¬ 
eering, L' Emu¬ 
lation to most 

unimportant Belgian Domestic Architecture and Z* Architecture to 
quite equally unimportant work in France. None of these Conti¬ 
nental magazines contains anything really worthy of reproduction. 



(FROM “the ARCHITECT,” LONDON.) 


Electrical Lighting Station, Victoria Embankment, London. 


(from “the architect.”) 



Maclaren Memorial Church, Larbert, N.B. 
John Burnet & Son, Architects. 
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Details of Garden Architecture. 

PART 111.—TERRACE GARDENS. 

By I. T. Guild. 


W E shall probably always turn to the Renaissance 
villas of Italy to find the finest examples of the 
terrace garden. Nowhere else has this treatment 
been carried to such perfection or employed on so 
elaborate a scale; and it now seems unlikely that 
we shall elsewhere see a repetition of it in so fully 
developed a form. The French gardens of the Renaissance period 
were often very elaborate, but the sites chosen seldom allowed 
terracing which could compare with that to be found in Italy. 
In England it has been and is still the custom to place the house 
upon a flat plateau to which the name terrace is applied and from 
which the other levels of the garden lead up or down as the case 
may be. But compared with either that of France or Italy the 
terracing of 
English gar¬ 
dens is very 
simple, in 
spite of the 
fact that in 
the eigh t- 
eenth century 
it became the 
fashion in 
England to 
build steps 
requiring 
great tech¬ 
nical skill on 
the part of 
the mason, 
while some of 
the details 
were carried 
out with great 
perfection of 
workmanship. 

Despite these 
examples of 
elaboration it 
is, however, 
true that a 
simple plan is 
always the 
one most 
likely to be 

satisfactory; and the straightforward solution is always the best, 
giving the most satisfaction for the labor expended upon it. 

The terraced garden has many pitfalls for the unwary garden 
designer; but it offers in return a corresponding number of charm¬ 
ing features which are absent from and unobtainable in the garden 
upon level ground. With the difficulties, and especially with the 
temptation towards complexity in general form and detail, come 
also the beauties of greater variety in form, and possibilities which 
open up in unlimited profusion. It is against the temptation 
towards complexity that the designer should be constantly on his 
guard. The centralizing of effect and subordination of detail 
should be the first aim in any garden. This becomes increasingly 
difficult to accomplish as the differences in levels or irregularities 
of the site increase. Furthermore, where expensive grading, ter¬ 


race walls and steps are necessary, it is important that they should 
be right in the beginning, for it is impossible to change them with¬ 
out great cost. That they may be right the same kind of knowl¬ 
edge, skill and experience are demanded of the designer as are 
required of the architect in planning a building. Of course a good 
garden plan is good for just the same reasons that a good house 
plan is good. An architect quickly recognizes the latter when he 
sees it, even if he is entirely unfamiliar with the peculiar condi¬ 
tions of the individual problem. A well planned garden may be 
just as readily recognized, and for the same reasons. 

Both for economy in construction and beauty of effect it will 
generally be found that the more closely the plan follows the nat¬ 
ural conformation of the ground, merely emphasizing the differ¬ 
ences in level, 
the more satis¬ 
factory will be 
the result. It 
therefore fol¬ 
lows that upon 
irregular 
ground the 
prelim inary 
study of the 
plan must be 
made with un¬ 
usual care, and 
that the loca¬ 
tion of features 
be considered 
from every 
point of view, 
in relation to 
each other and 
the whole. 
Only in this 
way can the 
result be 
thoroughly 
good. 

The archi¬ 
tectural fea¬ 
tures which be¬ 
long peculiarly 
to a terraced 
garden are 

retaining walls, balustrades and steps, all properly included under 
the general heading of wall treatment. The wall may require a 
balustrade or may be finished with a simple coping, or, if rough, 
may have no finish whatever. It may be of rough or dressed 
stone, or of brick ; it may be plain, panelled or buttressed. The 
choice of treatment will depend to a great extent upon the rela¬ 
tion of the wall to the house and the expense considered justifi¬ 
able as well as upon the differences in level between one portion 
of the garden and another. Walls of the very simplest sort, built 
roughly of local stone, are often the most appropriate and most 
effective, especially if the house be simple and unpretentious. 
Where the difference in level between one terrace and the next 
is not more than three or four feet it may often be advisable to 
make the height of the wall on the upper side very slight, possibly 




Figure 2. 
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case its height and size are proportioned to the rest of the 
building, while in the former the height is a fixed dimension, 
varying only slightly from a standard, which is proportioned to the 
human figure. This standard is about three feet. The common 
form made up of either round or square balusters with a molded 
plinth and coping, and divided into sections by solid piers, is 
usually the most satisfactory. The relations of solids to voids 
should be very carefully considered, and the piers should not be 
placed too far apart. The common rule is to allow seven or nine 
balusters between the piers. Where a balustrade is so placed that 
its central part comes upon the axis of a path or vista, it should not 
be accented by a central pier, a feature which is not of sufficient 
importance to warrant drawing attention to it in this way. It will 
be more satisfactory if the piers come on either side of the center. 
A balustrade should not be used as an isolated scrap, such as the 
railing for a flight of steps having no connection above or below. 

The arrangement of an inclined balustrade and the expedients 
for stepping down from one level to another are always difficult to 
manage; but these are details with which an architect’s training 
has taught him to deal intelligently, and need not here be taken up. 

Of the forms to choose from there are numberless variations 
from the traditional classical balustrade. The ancients used a 
solid wall decorated with panels, which were later pierced with 
openings, and in the course of time gradually became more 
ornamented. The constructional form was not introduced until 
much later, 
and the com- 
m o n form 
which accom¬ 
panies the clas¬ 
sical orders 
belongs dis¬ 
tinctly to the 
Renaissance. 

The paneled 
and arched 
forms are capa¬ 
ble of unlim¬ 
ited variations, 
and urns, balls 
and obelisks of 
many shapes 
may be placed 
upon the piers. 

Stone, brick, 
terra-cotta, and 
even wood may 
be used with 
good effect, 
but the mate¬ 
rial should 
always be 
chosen with 
the greatest figure 5 . 

care, after due 

consideration of its relation to all other parts of the design and 
the surroundings. The color of the material for a balustrade 
is of the greatest importance, and it is hardly too much to say 
that in American examples the whole effect of color and form 
when taken together are seldom just what they should be. Cut 
granite, which is often used for walls and balustrades, is a severe 
and uncompromising material, and extremely difficult to use suc¬ 
cessfully. Dull, dark-colored stone is also oftener disappointing 
than otherwise, imparting a sombre effect to the garden which it 
is hard to overcome by planting. Examples of this unfortunate 
use of material will occur to anyone who stops a moment to con¬ 
sider. They are common where brown-stone is used as a building 
material, and in sections such as the region about Philadelphia, 
where the local stone is dull and dead in color. The garden should 
be bright and cheerful in general effect, and it is rather more than 
can be reasonably expected of one in which the main forms and 
lines are defined by masses of dirty brown or lead-colored stone. 
For this reason light-colored stone or terra-cotta is to be preferred. 

Not the least difficult of the many perplexities of the terraced 
garden is the arrangement of steps. As Sedding has said : “The 
scope and variety of step arrangement is indeed a matter which 
can only be realized by designers who have given it their study.” 
Aside from the management of balustrades and railings connecting 
one level with another, a question already referred to, the slope, 
width of tread, and height of risers, the use of landings when the 


only the height of the coping, to interfere as little as can be with 
the view from above. Otherwise, in case walls are used on several 
levels, they may appear too prominent from above and the garden 

be hardly more 
than a succes¬ 
sion of walls. 
On the other 
hand, it will 
frequently hap¬ 
pen that the 
wall may be 
the main fea¬ 
ture of the gar¬ 
den, requiring 
emphasis, and 
furnishing the 
principal op¬ 
portunity for 
use of interest¬ 
ing detail in 
balustrades, 
buttresses and 
steps. The 
balustrade may 
be required as 
a protection 
upon the edge 
of a steep em¬ 
bankment, or 
it may be em¬ 
ployed in place 
of a solid wall 
or a hedge in 
figure 3. order that 

glimpses may 

be seen through it of what lies beyond. These alternatives give 
great latitude for interesting treatment. 

Balustrades when used in the right place and of the proper 
design may add immensely to the effect of a garden. But in 
general it may be said that a balustrade should not be used except 
where there is a change in level. There may, however, be excep¬ 
tions, such for example, as a balustrade upon a high solid base 
used to give the appearance of lightness to the upper part of an 
enclosing wall. But this is hardly a balustrade according to the 
commonly accepted meaning. 

The form of the balustrade has been resolved, like that of the 
orders, to definite rules of proportion, which it is desirable to know 
even if they are not always followed. These rules are the guide 
and reliance of the designer, not a law to be rigidly adhered to. 
They are, of course, easily found in the works of Chambers, Gwilt 

and other wri¬ 
ters upon the 
theory of archi¬ 
tecture, and 
need not here 
be dwelt upon 
at length. 
Some few 
points, how¬ 
ever, which 
bear directly 
upon balus¬ 
trades in gar¬ 
den design 
may to advan¬ 
tage be con¬ 
sidered. The 
classical balus¬ 
trade is com¬ 
monly used in 
two distinct 


Figure 4. 


ways, one as a 
railing or en¬ 
closure, as it 
may be used in 
the garden, 
and the other 
as an attic up¬ 
on a building. 
In the latter 
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flight is broken, the proportions between divisions, if turned what 
will be the effect on spaces enclosed, relation to the wall or bank 
in which the flight is placed, flanking walls, and copings where 
used, are a few of the many questions to be considered. 

The subject offers so many possibilities that it is not easy to 
generalize upon it. It may, however, be said that ease and com¬ 
fort are the first considerations, and appearance next. Long 
straight flights are to be avoided on both these accounts, while 
winding and intricate ones are equally objectionable. Low risers 
and wide treads are, as a rule, best, and the dimensions generally 
advised are six inches and ten inches respectively. A short flight 
of not more than eight or ten steps may be arranged at right angles 
to a terrace wall with flanking walls at the side; but where a greater 
height must be covered a landing of some kind is advisable. 

The space available, the expense, the importance of the steps 
in the scheme of the terraces and many other questions will naturally 
enter into the problem, limiting or extending its scope ; but the 
variety of treatment which is possible under any imaginable con¬ 
ditions make monotony inexcusable. Where a flight is divided, 
and two or more runs employed at right angles, a pocket is often 
formed between the steps and the terrace wall. This should be 
avoided if possible, as it collect^ rubbish and plants cannot easily 
be made to grow in such a space. The management of railings, 
balustrades, copings and side walls, and especially the transition 
from slope to horizontal, require the utmost skill and care in detail; 
and nothing more quickly shows the hand of the inexperienced and 
bungling designer. 

One of the most effective forms for a low flight of steps is the 
spreading one, either angular or curved, without side walls. This 
will be found especially appropriate where the steps lead from an 
enclosed space above to an open or extended one below. 

The illustrations show a number of ways in which terraces, 
balustrades, walls and steps may be treated. Figures 6 to 13 give 
balustrades, Figures 14 to 22 steps, and the remaining illustrations 
show different variations of wall and terrace treatment. Figure 6 
is a portion of the balustrade referred to in the previous article 
which encloses the small garden at “ Indian Harbor,” Greenwich, 
Conn. It is of light gray terra-cotta, simple in detail, but suffi¬ 
ciently elegant to be in keeping with the house and to accomplish 
its main purpose, — that of giving a formal limit to the space imme¬ 
diately about the house, which might otherwise be difficult to 
reconcile with the rough, rocky shore. 

Figure 7 is a portion of the garden of the late H. H. Hunne- 
well at Wellesley, Mass., showing a balustrade with brick piers, 
brown-stone coping and pierced panels of glazed terra-cotta. The 
effect is quiet and pleasing and much more satisfactory that the 
dressed granite wall (Fig. 5) and the granite steps (Fig. 18) in the 
same garden, which illustrate the almost hopeless severity of granite 
as a material for garden architecture. 

Figure 8 shows a simple arched balustrade of red brick with 
brown-stone coping at “ Constitution Hill,” Princeton, N.J.; other 
views of the same garden have been given in Figures 2 and 9 in the 
first of these articles. 

Figure 9 is a classical balustrade in the garden of Spencer 
Trask, Esq., at Saratoga, N.Y., and is built of cream-white terra 



Figure 23. 



Figure 24. 


cotta, which, although rich, is not elegant in detail. The pedestals 
are either too broad or not broad enough, and the spaces between 
them are too great to be filled with an unbroken row of balusters. 

Figures io and n are respectively from “Woodlea,” Scarbor¬ 
ough, N.Y., and “ Beliefontaine,” Lenox, Mass., already referred 
to. The “Woodlea” balustrade is of light gray limestone and 
stands upon the top of a wall, separating the formal garden from 
the terrace above it. Another view of the steps connecting these 
two levels is given in Figure I. The balustrade at “Bellefon- 
taine ” (Fig. 11) is of white marble and closes the fourth side of a 
court or terrace surrounded on three other sides by the main 
house and its wings. 

Figures 3 and 12 are sections of the balustrade which sur¬ 
rounds three sides of the principal terrace of the garden at 
“ Drumthwacket,” Princeton, N.J. It is of white terra-cotta, the 
great posts being of brick with terra-cotta caps and bases. 

Figure 13 is the approach to the sunken fountain on the estate 
of P. B. Widener, Esq., at Elkins, Pa., the design of Mr. Horace 
Trumbauer. The balustrade is of light gray limestone. 

The illustrations of steps do not require detailed description. 
Figures 14, 15, 17, 20 and 21 have slate treads laid upon brick or 
stone, and the design and purpose are sufficiently evident from the 
illustrations. Figure 14 is a portion of a broad flight at the house 
of Mr. Stanford White, St. James, L.I.; Figure 15 is at “ Avon- 
wood Court,” another view of which has already been given;* 
Figure 17 is at “Swarthmore Lodge,” Bryn Mawr, Pa., the design 
of Messrs. Keen & Mead, previously mentioned (Fig. 3 in second 
article); Figure 20 is by Mr. A. J. Manning and is the kitchen- 
court of a house at Irvington, N.Y. ; Figure 21 is the interior of a 
pergola by Messrs. Carr^re & Hastings at Madison, N.J. 

Figure 16 shows alow flight of grass steps in the garden of the 
Ladd House at Portsmouth, N.H., a well-known example of our 
colonial houses. There is a certain quaintness and charm about 
this simple expedient which seems to fall naturally into the spirit 
of an “ old-fashioned ” garden. 

Figure 19 is another very simple arrangement, suggested by 
the conditions, which is much more effective in its place than one 
or two steps of ordinary width would be. It is in the garden at 
Cornish, N.H., connected with the house already referred to in 
the last article (Figs. 5 and 12). The frame of the steps is of 
wood, painted white, and the treads are laid with common brick. 

Figure 22 is the entrance to a small formal garden at Lenape, 
Pa , designed by Messrs. Keen & Mead. It presents a very simple 
but very attractive use of brick steps. Another view of the wall 
surrounding this garden is shown in Figure 4, with an unusual 
form of trellis capping it at the ends of the pergola. 

Figure 2 shows a portion of a massive flight of steps leading to 
the small formal garden at “Ophir Farm,” Purchase, N.Y. The 
steps are well proportioned and skilfully.managed, but sombre and 
depressing in color. 

Figures 23 and 24 show two views of a seashore terraced garden 
at Beverly, Mass., designed by Messrs. Little & Browne, another 
view of which was given in Figure 6 in the first article of this series. 

* In the April number it was stated that the garden at “ Avonwood Court” was designed by Mr. 
Wilson Eyre, Jr. This was a mistake as the design is that of Mr. Percy Ash. 
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PLAN OF FLAGLER GYMNASIUM, FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL college, lake CITY, FLA. 

Snelling & Potter, Architects. 
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CAREFUL student of the work of the convention of 
the Architectural League of America during its three 
days’ session must have been struck by the wide range 
of subjects discussed. 

The work of the clubs as reported showed that in addi¬ 
tion to competitions, travelling scholarships, monthly 
meetings and exhibitions receiving the usual attention, a deeper, 
broader interest had been taken in civic improvements, and that 
the clubs were endeavoring to lend their aid to city authorities in 
every way. 

The papers read during the convention and the discussions 
following emphasized this fact most forcibly and showed, as in the 
brilliant address of Dwight Heald Perkins of Chicago, on Archi¬ 
tecture and Citizenship, a depth of study and a fuller realization by 
the profession of the need for a more intimate knowledge of every¬ 
day requirements and a closer acquaintance with modern social 
development. 

The desire for information on the question of education could 
be noted through all the reports and in every paper, and more than 
any other single idea it mayJse said to have dominated the con¬ 
vention. Many able technical papers were read, notably one on 
Landscape Architecture by George F. Pentecost, which showed 
in a scholarly way the development of this most fascinating branch 
of architectural work. 

The greatest interest and the keenest discussion, however, 
developed in the question : “ Is a National American Art University 
Desirable or Necessary?” Several papers from architects of 
standing were read and letters of assent or dissent were received 
from some thirty or forty of the leading professors and art teachers 
of the country. 

The functions of education were ably presented by Louis H. 
Sullivan of Chicago; the part which the National Government 
should take in such a university, with the supplementary points of 
jurisdiction and organization, was treated in an interesting way by 
Percy Ash of Washington ; the possible curriculum and the various 
factors that should be included in its ensemble were admirably 
handled by Prof. Newton Wells of the University of Illinois, and 
the possibility of extending this work by means of a system of 
inter-club self-education was presented in a scholarly way by Emil 
Lorch of Cambridge. 

These and other papers led to a discussion which may be summed 
up as follows : The general consensus of opinion favored a National 
University at some central location subsidized by the government. 
All concurred in the belief, however, that no governmental institu¬ 
tion would be capable of developing the most advanced methods of 


education, and that individual schools aided by private enterprise 
would undoubtedly surpass any system established and controlled 
by the government; but it was conceded that a system of education 
aided by governmental support was a necessity to conserve and 
make available that great mass of accepted knowledge upon which 
as a foundation the individual school might achieve the greatest 
success. 

The extent to which the government should be interested in 
the work and management of such a university was left an open 
question. The government and direction of other universities, 
notably some of the great western institutions, were instanced as 
examples of the possibility of a system which, practically private, 
could be adopted in a building under governmental control. 

It seemed to be the general opinion that if the aim and direction 
of such a university were in the hands of experts and subjected as 
little as possible to governmental interference, that it would aid 
rather than discourage the local centers of teaching. Not only 
was it argued that the intellectual development of the country 
would be greatly stimulated, but it was even contended that the 
commercial success of America may depend in great measure upon 
the ultimate founding of such an institution. European countries 
have helped materially to keep their manufacturers to the fore by 
intelligent governmental supervision of art schools. 

It was unanimously conceded that a most beneficial influence 
would be exerted by such a university upon the study of archi¬ 
tecture and the allied arts which at the present time is too restricted 
and lacks the breadth which would be given by a knowledge of 
questions other than those strictly relating to the technical side of 
these professions. 

The report of the Committee on Municipal Improvement 
further demonstrates the great interest of the people at large in 
these questions. Inquiries have been received from the clubs in 
every city for information on general questions of municipal 
aesthetics, and the far reaching result of such interest was shown 
by the complete adoption of the scheme for the improvement of 
the city of Washington as prepared by the commission appointed 
for that purpose. Nothing could more aptly improve their inspiring 
influence upon architecture and its development in this country 
than the scheme, as shown, of the rearrangement of Washington. 

The work of the convention was fittingly closed with a decla¬ 
ration in favor of adding to the membership of the League the 
technical societies interested in the artistic development of the 
various branches of architectural work. 


S INCE our last issue the much advertised competition for the 
new building for the Boston Athenaeum has taken place. 
Many of the conservative people who constituted the stock¬ 
holders of this time-honored Boston institution looked with 
regret upon the idea of any move at all. The old building occu¬ 
pied a beautiful situation on the top of Beacon Hill, overlooking 
the burying-ground with its fine trees and its quiet. Many a stu¬ 
dious reader will regret the pleasant and peaceful rooms of the old 
building. But it was more than mere position which has endeared 
the Athenaeum both to its stockholders, the privileged readers, 
and to the cultivated public. The building itself is dignified, full 
of charm, and a monument of a time in our architectural history 
when really good work was extremely rare. The brownstone 
facade is one well worth study, for although it is by no means con¬ 
sistently based on the orders, it has the best qualities of classic 
work and will repay careful study. 

It is most sincerely to be hoped that this fine example of archi¬ 
tecture may not be ruthlessly torn down and lost; and that if it 
must go to make place for modern needs, it shall at least be taken 
down carefully with a view to being rebuilt perhaps elsewhere. 
The Boston Public Library is constantly making provision for sup¬ 
plying the outlying districts, and it would be a good investment 
for the city to buy this fine old library building and use it for such 
a purpose. 

The competition for the new Athenaeum was in some ways 
rather an amusing example of the value set on experience — both 
sides of the question as it were. The terms of the competition 
were drawn up for the trustees by one of the younger architects 
of Boston who suggested the novel idea of dividing the invited 
competitors into two classes, the young and the old, or the inex¬ 
perienced and the experienced. Those who fell in neither of these 
classes were treated as was the church of Laodicaea. The expe¬ 
rienced were then rated as worth seven hundred and fifty dollars 
and the inexperienced at two hundred and fifty dollars. Old and 
young alike were expected to perform exactly the same service and 
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were equally entitled to the building if they won the competition. 
There were seven of each kind invited. Then, as if fearing that 
out of fourteen, old and young, they might yet miss a chance of a 
good design, they announced that any one else could enter the com¬ 
petition without pay. The event justified the action of the building 
committee, for the winner was one who had not been among the 
chosen fourteen, but was a rank outsider, as it were, and moreover 
had had less experience in architecture than even the young and 
inexperienced seven. Joking apart there is a serious side to the 
matter. The American Institute of Architects have been earnestly 
endeavoring to put competitions on a better basis, and have pretty 
emphatically declared that a limited and paid competition, with a 
proper and competent jury or expert adviser, is the only kind that 
is likely to produce satisfactory results. They have also appointed 
a committee for the sole purpose of advising on all matters con¬ 
nected with competition. The services of the committee are at 
the disposal of those who wish to conduct a competition and of 
those who are invited or who wish to enter a competition, and of 
those who are asked to conduct or to judge a competition. 

If this committee were more frequently referred to, there would 
be a better chance of establishing some fairly uniform method of 
conducting competitions, but now the methods are so various that 
nothing serves as a precedent and the owner who really wishes to 
do what is best and most likely to accomplish the desired result, 
is quite as likely to get bad advice as good advice, or to follow an 
unwise instead of a wise precedent. 


R EFERENCE was made editorially last month to the labor 
unions and incidentally to the desirability of complete 
drawings and specifications for the purpose of estimating. 
There is another side to this question which is also worth 
considering. Municipalities are generally obliged to advertise 
for bids on their work. This seems to be the only way of 
giving all citizens a fair chance to bid, and of avoiding the temp¬ 
tations which surround officials who are allowed to invite bids. 
But it is absolutely out of the question to get desirable bids from 
reliable men unless two things are carefully considered and pro¬ 
vided for. First the contract: the terms of the agreement must 
be absolutely fair to both parties ; a contractor is generally eager 
to make an agreement with a municipality because he knows 
it is an absolute guarantee for his payment, but this does not 
justify a city in putting in clauses which are absolutely one¬ 
sided and unfair. For instance, a certain city contract contains 
the time-dishonored clause — framed by some ingenious archi¬ 
tect to cover up his misdeeds,— about the contractor being bound 
to what is shown on drawings but not mentioned in the specifica¬ 
tions and vice versa , and then to make assurance doubly sure adds, 
that he is also responsible for any necessary work which is “neither 
shown on the drawings nor mentioned in the specifications.” 
Such clauses defeat their own object. An honest man does not 
wish to sign such an agreement, a dishonest man does not hesitate 
because he knows that no court would uphold such a clause, and 
that he takes no risk. 

The second thing is that the plans and specifications should be 
so complete when the bid is advertised as to leave no possible chance 
for misunderstanding and to reduce the chances of extras to the 
minimum. Then the responsible contractor will be ready to bid 
and the irresponsible man will probably be keen enough to appre¬ 
ciate, when he sees the plans and specifications, that there is no 
chance for his usual methods, or if he is not clever enough to see 
this, will receive a loss on his first contract that he will not soon 
forget. It is of course extremely difficult to make so perfect a set 
of drawings and specifications for estimating, and it becomes more 
difficult each year. The rapid advance in building methods, the 
rapid changes in various branches of the work in a great building, 
make it a constant tax on the architect to keep up to date. A 
great many fail in doing this ; and indeed it is almost impossible 
to try and examine all the new methods and unerringly pick the 
best; indeed it is difficult enough to follow good practice and pre¬ 
cedent as actually established. 

For example, has not a client a right to expect his architect to 
know about the properties of cement and to specify it as clearly 
as an engineer would do ? In many cases it is quite as important ; 
yet one finds frequently a casual or imperfect formula for the com¬ 
position of concrete, and, as likely as not, the same formula for a 
cellar bottom as for a weight carrying foundation. This kind of 
ignorance — or carelessness if it is merely that,— is the kind of 
thing that is apt to lead the public to think that the architect is 
not yet free from the methods of the amateur or the dilettante. 


Good drawing and clear and definite specifications and an 
honest fair contract will certainly make an advertised bid possible 
even if not generally desirable. 


Current Periodicals. 


I N the Architectural Review (London) for May is the first of a 
series of articles on the late John Francis Bentley by Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo. The article is written with keen sympathy 
and appreciation and the illustrations are descriptive, as well 
as singularly beautiful from a mechanical standpoint. That 
Bentley was one of the great geniuses in contemporary archi¬ 
tecture is rapidly becoming apparent. His modesty and retiring 
disposition prevented his receiving that measure of popular lauda¬ 
tion which has been given to more clamorous, but less worthy 
men. In all that Bentley did is to be found, not only a vivid 
artistic sense, but a religious instinct almost mediaeval in its poign¬ 
ancy. As Mr. Ricardo says of Bentley’s wonderful little church 
at Watford “what is alive in it is his devotion. You have the 
human heart flaming itself out in sincere passion, lonely and auto¬ 
cratic.” And this is true of everything he did. Profoundly versed 
in archaeology, his work was never archaeological, but was modern 
in feeling, though 

unquestionably (FROM THE “ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW,” LONDON.) 

and unmistakably 
mediaeval in its 
essence. He 
treated the 
Church as a living 
thing, not as an 
historical abstrac¬ 
tion. We repro¬ 
duce one or two 
of the views of 
this singularly 
beautiful church 
at Watford and 
only regret that 
it is impossible to 
copy them all. 

In this same 
number is an 
article on the 
Charterhouse 
School, a photo¬ 
graph of the 
Leighton Me¬ 
morial in St. 

Paul's Cathedral 
by Mr. Brock and 
a view of a fasci¬ 
nating and indi¬ 
vidual house by 
Mr. Edwin L. 

Lutyens, which 
we reproduce. 

The Architect Holy Rood Church, Watford. J. F. Bentley, Architect. 

is pretty generally 

barren of interest this month both in its illustrations and its letter- 
press. There is nothing that requires comment until the issue 
for May 9, which contains an attractive example of panelling in 
a house by Mr. Arnold B. Mitchell and an excellent instance 
of misplaced decoration by Mr. W. Graves; business premises 
in London, where the “ New Art ” struggles for the mastery 
with the “Victorian” style of street architecture. May 16 is 
a view of Public Baths in Alloa, N.B., by Messrs. Burnett 
Son & Campbell, a massive and distinctly Scottish structure that 
has great elements of the picturesque. May 23 is published an 
interesting suggestion for a great Benedictine Monastery by Mr. 
Benedict Williamson, a rugged and individual design that is thor¬ 
oughly monastic in quality and extremely impressive, much of the 
effect being obtained by a powerful accentuation of the vertical 
lines. In the number for May 30 are several views of the Church 
of St. Paul, Greenock, by Mr. R. Rowand Anderson, a cold but 
scholarly work, reserved and dignified but rather lacking in per¬ 
sonality, particularly in respect to its exterior. 
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The Building News for the month contains nothing that is par¬ 
ticularly significant. There is a fine garden in the issue for May 
9, designed by Mr. Thomas H. Mawson, and in that for May 16 
two views of the new Town Hall, Colchester, by Mr. John Belcher, 
one of those curious examples of revived eighteenth century classic 
that this particular architect does so well, if we admit the premise 


stone might just as well have been employed, is inexcusable. In 
the same number are two or three examples of rather fantastic 
domestic architecture by Mr. A. J. Hardwick, which are yet attrac¬ 
tive and interesting. The issue for May 28 contains a design for 
the proposed rebuilding of St. Michael’s, Essex, by Mr. Geoffry 
Lucas, the entrance porch of which is particularly good. 


(FROM THE “ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW," LONDON.) 



Holy Rood Church, Watford. John F. Bentley, Architect. 


that classic details in the shape of columns, pediments and broken 
entablatures may be used as purely decorative features without 
any structural signification whatever. Another instance of much 
this same sort of design is Messrs. Woodhouse, Willoughby & 
Langham’s Manchester Corporation Fire Station. This particular 
building is built up after the fashion of a child’s block house ; little 
parts piled one on top of the other with no sense of the unity of 
design or of final dignity of effect. Great as the English are in 
their ecclesiastical and domestic architecture, they are almost uni¬ 
formly inadequate when it comes to what may be called street 
architecture. There their work is confused and puerile and lacking 
in every element of largeness and breadth, either of conception or of 
treatment. May 23 is published the design for Holy Trinity Church, 
Kensington Gore, by Mr. G. F. Bodley, which is curiously unlike his 
work and singularly unpleasing both in composition and in detail. 

The Builders Journal and Architectual Record shows a great 
improvement in its makeup, so far as the plates are concerned, 
though the rest of the magazine is as unsatisfactory from a book¬ 
making standpoint as before. In the issue for May 14 is a view 
of the interior of All Saints Mission Church, London, by Mr. R. 


(FROM THE “ ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW," LONDON.) 



Tigbourne Cottage, Witley. Edwin L. Lutyens, Architect. 


The illustrations of contemporary work in The American Archi¬ 
tect for the month are somewhat crowded out by reproductions of 
photographs of old work in Europe. There is only one modern 
design in the issue for May 10, that for a store for R. H. Macy & 
Company in New York, by Messrs. DeLemos & Cordes, not a very 
important contribution to the problem of commercial architecture, 
so far as the design is concerned. The number for May 17 is 
devoted to the monumental and splendidly dignified Court House 
and Post-office, Indianapolis, by Messrs. Rankin & Kellogg and 
Mr. J. K. Taylor. It is a powerful and self-contained piece of 
design, a good model for civic architecture. May 24 nothing is 
published but reproductions of European photographs. The num¬ 
ber for May 31 contains a very beautiful drawing by Mr. Gregg of 
Mr. Charles B. Dunham’s Arlington Baptist Church, a quiet and 
reserved piece of design, the only criticism of which might be that 
it is hardly descriptive in that it suggests too closely the forms and 
spirit of Anglican church architecture. Of Messrs. Peabody & 
Stearns’ house in Commonwealth Avenue, also published in this 
number, we have spoken before. Of the designs published June 
7, there is little to say. The examples of commercial architecture 


(FROM “THE ARCHITECT," LONDON.) 



Benedictine Monastery, Farnboro’, Hants, England. 
Benedict Williamson, Architect. 


(FROM THE “ BUILDING NEWS," LONDON.) 
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Corporation Chief Fire Station, Manchester, England. 
Woodhouse, Willoughby & Langham, Architects. 


A. Briggs, which is so exquisitely bad that we give it place among 
our reproductions. Apparently the ambitious architect has endeav¬ 
ored to use iron in an architectural fashion, and the results are 
neither good art nor good construction. There was no possible 
reason why iron should have been used in the first place and to 
gratuitously force an ugly material on the public, when wood and 


are not notably edifying and the Prince Regent Theatre, Munich, 
has been referred to before. 

The accepted design for the Municipal Hospital of the District 
of Columbia at Washington, by Messrs. Frank Miles Day & Brother, 
published in The Brickbuilder for May is architecturally a model 
of dignified and monumental work without affectation and without 
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(FROM “THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL,” LONDON.) 


(FROM “THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT.”) 



St. Michael’s, Manningtrek, Essex, England. Gboffry Lucas, Architect. 


a slavish adherence to historical precedent. The motive is Colo¬ 
nial, but the whole design is treated with extreme breadth and 
shows a grasp of the 
essentials of design that 
is particularly encour¬ 
aging. To the Colonial 
norm has been added 
all that is best in mod¬ 
ern French methods, 
and the result is a 
group of buildings that 
is strikingly dignified, 
brilliantly consistent 
and withal practical in 
its planning and its 
arrangement; it will be 
a most notable group of 
buildings; of this there 
can be no question what¬ 
ever. Messrs. Heins & 

LaFarge’sHousein East 
63d Street, New York, 
also published in The 
Brickbuilder , is a con¬ 
servative and delicate piece of composition, notably in regard to 
the upper portion. The cornice is most successful, giving just 



Baptist CKtmcn, Arlington, Mass. Charles B. Dunham, Architect. 


the enrichment at this point that is necessary. The fenestration 
is good, the proportions are admirable. The first story alone is 

som ewhat disappointing, 
for it does not seem to 
harmonize in its neo- 
Grec quality with the 
rest. Mr. J. A. Schwein- 
furth’s Pierce Grammar 
School, Brookline, is a 
reserved yet picturesque 
piece of composition, 
the only defect in which 
is found in the entrance 
doorways, which seem 
too low and “ chunky ” 
for the rest of the de¬ 
sign. Messrs. Little & 
Browne’s House in Bay 
State Road, Boston, is 
another of those most 
excellent examples of 
domestic architecture 
now being built in this 
fortunate section of a 
fortunate city ; of Messrs. Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge’s house 
in the same street we have already spoken. The principal article 
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Church of St. Paul, Greenock, England. 


House, New York City. 


All Saints Mission Church, Pentonville, London, England. 


R. Rowand Anderson, Architect. 


Heins & La Farge, Architects. 


R. A. Briggs, Architect. 
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in this magazine is one by Mr. Jean Schopfer on Albi Cathedral, 
illustrated with fine reproductions from singularly brilliant and 
effective photographs. 

The Architects and Builders Magazine does not contain any¬ 
thing that is particularly valuable, the most interesting illustration 
being of a house in Macon, Ga., by Mr. W. T. Downing, a fine 

(FROM “THE INLAND ARCHITECT.”) 



structure of the good old southern type, which must be a constant 
reproach to the fantastic and insignificant, structures that are 
ordinarily built now in a section of th£ country that, having suf¬ 
fered everything politically, is now called upon to endure an 
epoch of vicious architecture that is hardly to be matched else¬ 
where in the country. 

In The Inland Architect for May are several houses by Mr. 
George W. Maher, characterized by his peculiar vigour and his 
individual accentuation of horizontal lines ; an excellent Colonial 
house by Messrs. 

Wilson & Marshall, 
several ficole designs, 
one by M. Paul Cret 
for a bishop’s throne, 
in which the designer 
has very successfully 
eliminated all distinct¬ 
ively Christian ele¬ 
ments,and a thoroughly 
good residence in 
Chicago by Messrs. 

Frost & Granger, a fine 
example of good brick¬ 
work, in which the 
material governs the 
design in a most ad¬ 
mirable fashion. 

The Architectural 
Record contains a good 
article on “The Art 
of City-Making,” by 
Mr. Montgomery 
Schuyler, illustrated by 
quite the most inade¬ 
quate drawings of the 
proposed scheme for 
the development of the 
city of Washington 
that we have yet seen. Many of the drawings that have been 
printed elsewhere in this connection have been extremely beau¬ 
tiful, but these that illustrate Mr. Schuyler’s article are so 
remarkably bad that one is at a loss to understand how they 
could have occurred. Mr. Fernand Mazade’s article on “An Art 
Nouveau Edifice in Paris” is devoted to a consideration of a kind 
of school building in that city which is so inconceivably bad in 
every way, shape and manner, that we reproduce two of the 
illustrations just for the sake of showing how mad men may 
be when they let themselves go. The author states that the 


building owes its existence to what passes for religion at the 
present time in France, for it is “a monk, the P£re Lavy, belong¬ 
ing to the Dominican order, who is the originator of this edifice. 
His idea was that it should be a school of divine art — a sort of 
religious and popular Conservatoire.” This being true, one has 
little difficulty in understanding why France should suddenly have 

(FROM “THE BRICK BUILDER.*') 



Pierce Grammar School, Brookline, Mass. J. A. Schwbinfurth, Architect. 


expelled the religious orders, for nothing less religious and less 
artistic has ever been evolved. It is apparently the emanation of 
a brain drugged with absinthe, and nothing more. This misguided 
monk had a million francs to spend on his school and this is the 
result,—a piece of decadent architecture that belongs only in 
the inferno of art. The illustrations of Mr. Caryl Colman’s villa 
in Capri are certainly very beautiful. As for the high altar and 
mural decoration in All Angels Church, New York, the decorations 
themselves by Miss Violet Oakley are apparently rather fleshly, but 

certainly decorative. 

(FROM “THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD”) TllC baldaChittO OVer 

the high altar is enough 
in itself to destroy the 
effect of everything 
around it. It is of the 
modern elevator style 
of design, wiry, and un¬ 
dignified, particularly 
unfortunate in view of 
the vigorous and dig¬ 
nified architecture of 
the church itself. That 
such a thing as this 
should be permissible is 
a grievous misfortune 
indeed, and reflects on 
the artistic profession 
and the Church that 
sanctions it. 

House and Garden 
for June is devoted 
largely to decorative art 
and garden-making, 
though thereareseveral 
viewsofaquietandmost 
attractive house in Ger¬ 
mantown, Pa., by Mr. 
Alfred Cookman Cass. 

LArchitecture for the month contains absolutely nothing that 
one can refer to with any particular approval. Most of the illus¬ 
trations are of the sketchy order that one finds in the catalogues 
of the Salon. Rundschau is also consistently uninteresting, so far 
as modern work is concerned, though there is an article on the 
great Pergamon Altar well illustrated with photographs of a 
restoration of this very wonderful Greek temple in Asia Minor. 

The Revue Des Arts Decoratifs for April is well illustrated with 
various examples of work in the minor arts, containing nothing of 
particular significance. 


(FROM “THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD.”) 



Doorway. 

Humbert db Romans Building, Paris. 
Hector Guimard, Architect. 



Base of Iron Framework. 
Humbert de Romans Building, Paris. 
H. Guimbard, Architect. 
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Details of Garden Architecture. 

PART IV.—ENCLOSING WALLS AND GARDEN HOUSES. 

By I. T. Guild. 


T HE surrounding walls of a garden are often of the 
greatest importance in contributing towards the general 
effect of the whole composition. Their form, color and 
texture, if the wall is well designed and of well chosen 
material, can all be sources of beauty, which may be still 
further enhanced by the foliage of vines, shrubs and 
trees trained upon or placed against them. Wooden fences may 
sometimes serve to a certain extent the purpose of walls of brick 
or stone; but they are poor substitutes at best. A trellis also, 
used as a fence, has some attractions not possessed even by a 
wall, but it cannot compete on equal terms with an old moss- 
covered, vine-draped wall, than which no other so simple garden 
feature possesses so much latent possibility for beauty. 

The material, form, degree of elaboration and finish of enclos¬ 
ing walls depend largely upon the relation of the garden to the 
house, a question already insisted upon repeatedly in considering 
other details, but one, nevertheless, which should be constantly in 
the mind of the designer. If there is no such relation, as may 
sometimes happen, provided the garden is entirely detached from 
the house, then the wall may be considered independently; but 
in most cases there is a relation, even if a remote one, and it will 
be found advantageous to both garden and house to make the 
most of it in all ways. 

Stone and brick both have their advantages as materials, aside 
from this question of relation to surroundings and the further one 
of cost of construction; but whatever material is chosen, one of 
the first and most important points to be decided is the thickness 
of the wall, and especial care should be taken that it may not be 
too thin. Thin walls look poor; and even the curious serpentine 
wall of the old University of Virginia, which was built of only a 
single thickness of brick, is of interest mainly as a curiosity. In 
England the old garden walls are seldom less than eighteen inches 
in thickness, whether of brick or stone. 

To complete a wall of dressed masonry or brick either piers 
or buttresses and a coping are generally required, the former for 
strength and economy of materials as well as for appearance, and 
the latter for the protection of its upper surface and the look of 
completeness. Buttresses and piers break up the monotony of a 
long stretch of wall, and may be carried up with various finials 
while the wall between is either plain or paneled, or kept low and 
crowned by an iron grille if it is desired to see beyond it. It has 
been a common custom to curve the coping between the piers in 
inverted scallops, but this form should be used with caution, as 
nothing could be more monotonous or ugly than a long stretch of 
wall so treated. Such a wall would also be expensive with little 
excuse for its ugliness. 

In the coping there is opportunity for great variety, with 
stone, tile, terra-cotta and brick laid on edge, not to mention 
spikes and broken bottles or the ravelled-out top so common upon 
stone walls in this country, with a jagged row of pointed stones, 
and a similar crown upon the gate posts. 

Stone and brick walls are not of necessity very costly, although 
the extent to which the cost may be carried is unlimited. But 
their permanence, when once well constructed, is a great saving 
over wooden fences 

Although walls are in general to be given preference, wooden 
and iron fences must, however, both be considered as legitimate 
features in garden architecture, for there are places where nothing 


else can be so properly used. Stone and brick in combination 
with either iron or wood are also often appropriate and effective. 
Details for such work will suggest themselves to all designers of 
experience, for they are familiar problems in any architect’s office. 

Gates and gateways are required in many places in the garden, 
in the walls or fences separating it from the outside, and for 
dividing one portion from another. Although the fore-court or 
entrance approach, when it is set apart, is not generally properly 
a portion of the garden, it is an extremely important feature in the 
plan of the surroundings of the house taken as a whole. It is 
the most common place for the employment of gates, or rather 
the place where elaboration of them is most common. But the 
considerations which govern the design of such gates will apply 
almost as fully to those in the garden, and both may therefore be 
included under the same head. The material for the gates them¬ 
selves is ordinarily iron or wood, used separately or in combina¬ 
tion, with posts or piers of masonry, or possibly of wood. The 
entrance gate has developed from a gate-house of several stories 
in height, through which access was obtained to the court of the 
sixteenth century houses, down through various forms to that fre¬ 
quently used at present, which is merely an ornamental accenting 
of the entrance to an estate or to the house enclosure. The earlier 
forms are not often applicable to modern conditions except in 
matters of detail, but the intermediate forms, in which the gate¬ 
way is detached from the house, with a gate-lodge and wing walls 
or fences, have many suggestions which may well be applied to 
modern houses. The most usual form of gate-way is that of two 
posts or piers with wooden gates or iron grilles hung between 
them. Arched forms are also common, and in certain places, 
especially with battlemented walls, the stepped gable form is fre¬ 
quently used. Some adaptation of the Renaissance doorway is 
likewise not uncommon in masonry walls, and may often be used 
with excellent effect. Another not uncommon arrangement is a 
hood or small shelter roof covering the gate-way, or even a trellis 
over which vines may be trained. 

The wrought-iron work for gates offers a very attractive field 
for the designer, and one in which his skill and ingenuity may find 
full scope. Wooden gates, likewise, may be made features of 
exceptional interest when properly treated. 

Both iron and wood ordinarily require painting for protection 
from the weather, and the color to be chosen for painted work in 
the garden deserves particular attention. Blomfield states that 
the iron gates in old English gardens were usually painted blue 
and gold. This is surely a little startling, although the effect 
might not have been so unpleasant after all. Iron work is now 
most frequently painted black, and possibly, all things considered, 
this is the best color to use upon it. For wood-work, on the other 
hand, either green or white seems preferable. If delicate shades 
of gray-green or blue, which may seem to harmonize best with 
foliage or flowers, are used in the beginning, they quickly turn to 
a dull, uninteresting shade, and it is therefore wisest to begin with 
white or a positive green and depend upon exposure to tone it 
down. The determining factor in choice of color will be, of 
course, the question whether or not the general harmony of the 
design requires the accent of contrasting masses or spots of color, 
a question also influenced largely by the size, shape and distribu¬ 
tion of the features upon which color may be used. When such 
accents are to be employed, white painted wood-work, relieved 
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against or partly hidden by green foliage, furnishes a most agree¬ 
able contrast, provided the forms are well chosen and distributed. 

The features of house and garden which have thus far been 
considered may be employed without necessarily implying the use 
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Figure i. 


with them of any other architectural motives; but the effect will 
generally be much enhanced by the further introduction of build¬ 
ings for shelter or other purpose, of seats and of water features. 
All of these may be and have been employed in what is known as 
the picturesque manner, in which, if there is any design whatever, 
it is a studied attempt to avoid formality, and to hide it where it 
cannot be eliminated. But this is neither logical nor productive 
of the most beautiful results. It cannot be denied that there is 
beauty of a certain sort in the picturesque abandon of a ruined, 
ivy-covered abbey or mediaeval castle, but to manufacture such 
ruins for the adornment of a garden is manifestly absurd. Fortu¬ 
nately we have pretty nearly outgrown the fashion which demanded 
such absurdities. We have not, however, quite outgrown the 
effect of the fashion in other ways. It is not, for instance, yet 
generally recognized that identically the same principles of design 
govern the composition of the landscape paintings of Claude 
Lorraine and Poussin (which have been the models for the natur¬ 
alistic school of landscape gardeners) as are employed in designing 
an oil-cloth carpet. The evidence of these principles is obscured 
and sometimes intangible in the one case, and, of course, perfectly 
evident in the other, but is none the less present in both. The 
main difficulty encountered in following these models is in mistak¬ 
ing the shadow for the substance,— in merely attempting to copy 
effects or in superficially analyzing these effects without going 
back to the principles of design upon which they depend. We 
need not now quarrel with the landscape school except for its 
shortcomings and inconsistencies, except for the failure to go 
below the surface indications and apply its principles consistently 
and thoroughly. Let us, however, for a moment, consider the aims 
and the results of the two schools of garden design. The fault 
found with formal gardening is that it is too set and rigid for the 
surroundings, and that it too often fails to get the greatest beauty 
from the natural forms of vegetation employed. The fault with 
naturalistic gardening is that it takes only partial cognizance of 
the artistic possibilities of the subject with which it deals, and 
fails to apply and make use of the very evident principles which 
apply without exception in all the other arts, and which should 
unquestionably apply to the art of gardening. These principles 
need not here be repeated, for the question was discussed in the 
first of these articles. The aim of the landscape school is to 
make the garden, and possibly the house, harmonize with nature, 
and in trying to accomplish this the freedom and informality of 
natural scenery are brought as far as possible into the grounds 
surrounding the house. The formal gardener works for the same 
end but starts from the house instead of from the outside and car¬ 
ries the formality which is inseparable from it into the surround¬ 
ing grounds. Which of the two methods is preferable? In 
application the conclusion may be obscured because of the diffi¬ 
culty of fairly judging the examples of the two methods, because 


of the undeniable beauty of trees and flowers when allowed to 
grow freely, even if only individual specimens, and because of 
the often very incomplete and unsatisfactory attempts which go 
by the name of formal gardens. These considerations are likely 
to confuse and prejudice the observer who attempts to judge the 
examples of either school. But divesting ourselves as far as pos¬ 
sible from prejudice, we shall be obliged to admit that the house 
must be artificial, and to be at all consistent with it the surround¬ 
ings must also be artificial, for we do not live in the forests like 
wild men ; we must have roads, enclosing walls or fences, and an 
orderly arrangement of grounds, all necessitating a disturbing of 
natural conditions, and these disturbing elements cannot be 
entirely hidden, even if we wished to blot them out of the land¬ 
scape. We must go so far,— and we do it partly because of 
appearance, not alone for convenience,— why not then go a little 
farther and acknowledge that our garden is artificial, and frankly 
make it so? — not make it an imitation of natural scenery. Let 
us be honest about it. 

One of the results of the vogue of naturalistic gardening has 
been to divert the attention of designers of garden buildings from 
formal lines, or. it might rather be said, to throw upon men devoid 
of artistic taste and training the designing of such buildings. As 
a consequence we have had the abominations in stone, cast-iron 
and jig-sawed and rustic wood-work which have disfigured our gar¬ 
dens during the last century. We, as a nation, are still struggling 
with this heritage of bad taste and mis-directed effort; we see 
evidences of it cropping out in every quarter. For example, to 
make a park shelter as unobtrusive as possible, or to seem a part 
of the landscape, we find it made of cyclopean masonry and of 
impossible construction, an ugly grotto, without form or reason, 
and really more obtrusive than anything else could be. because of 
its studied avoidance of architectural traditions. Park roads are 
made as well as modern engineering skill can teach us to build 
them, and we will have nothing else; why should park buildings 
be feeble imitations of caves and log cabins? This sort of thing 
is the result either of ignorance or affectation, and certainly is not 
the best we are capable of doing. In the garden we find rustic 
seats of cast-iron, rustic summer-houses of twisted roots, grottoes 
and fountains]—marvellous fabrications of rocks, coral, shells and 
furnace slag — which their owner fondly imagines to harmonize with 
the garden,— he probably never stopped to tell why. 

The conclusion is plain that, as the house and the garden and 
all of its surrounding upon which man’s efforts are expended, 
either in the direction of utility or beauty, must be artificial, in so 
far as any change is made from primeval nature, it is therefore 
wise and reasonable in every respect to design all architectural 
features directly and frankly to serve their purpose — this purpose 
may be utilitarian or may be aesthetic — and furthermore to make 



Figure 2. 


them beautiful and harmonious and logically consistent with the 
surroundings. This can only be done by giving them the same 
kind and degree of refinement applied to other parts of the 
ensemble design. A tumble-down squatter’s cabin upon the lawn 
of a gentleman’s country estate would be an unendurable eyesore. 
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Many of the constructions which are used in the effort to beautify 
the garden and grounds of the average country place are little less 
objectionable in point of harmony of design. 

Little more need be said. It is not the purpose or scope to 
these papers to define architecture — only to show its application 

in detail to 
the garden. 
For the pres¬ 
ent purpose 
it need only 
be said that 
in mass, pro¬ 
portion, detail, 
finish, har¬ 
mony and fit¬ 
ness, precisely 
the same con- 
siderations 
should apply 
to garden 
buildings as 
to those in 
any other 
place. They 
will then look 
reasonable 
and consist¬ 
ent, not like 
mushroom 
growths 
which have no 
place either 
in nature or 
in art. 

When we 

come to consider these buildings separately they will be found to 
be of two main types (or if we include greenhouses three types), 
those with walls, doors and windows, and those of open construc¬ 
tion, possibly hardly more than a trellis; but as a matter of fact 
it is impossible to draw a sharp line of demarkation between the 
trellis structures on the one hand and solid walled buildings on 
the other. These constructions are variously known as summer or 
garden houses, casinos, banqueting houses, gazebos, kiosks, shel¬ 
ters, outlooks, bowers, pergolas, arbors, boathouses, water pavilions, 
aviaries, dove-cotes, orangeries, conservatories and greenhouses. 

In this country garden houses (taking the name to coverall the 
buildings just mentioned) have generally been much less elaborate 
and of less importance in the garden design than is common in 
European gardens. The casinos of the Italian villas and the ban¬ 
queting houses of the eighteenth century English gardens were 
frequently buildings of considerable importance which often dom¬ 
inated the whole design. Sometimes in fact a relatively small and 
unimportant building may do this, and in consequence it is usually 
true that the buildings, even if they be quite small, need to be dis¬ 
posed symmetrically in relation to the other features of the garden. 
How far this principle may bear variation will depend upon indi¬ 
vidual conditions, and these conditions vary so widely that it 
seems impracticable to go further into the discussion of details. 

The details of garden architecture illustrated in this number 
are all of the simpler types and belong to gardens which make 
more of the flowers than of the architecture,— which is quite 
natural and quite proper, and especially so where the house is not 
an elaborate or palatial one. All of the gardens, with few excep¬ 
tions, which have furnished illustrations for these articles belong, 
as a matter of fact, to the same class. As yet we have not 
advanced in this country beyond the stage of comparatively sim¬ 
ple gardens. Our mode of life demands first of all, that both 
house and garden shall have the requisites of a home,— privacy 
and seclusion,— in which the owner may enjoy the simple pleas¬ 
ures of home surroundings. To these are added, as occasion 
requires, the provisions for entertaining guests upon a more or 
less extended scale. But even our most extensive country estates, 
with all their magnificence, seldom compare with the familiar 
European examples by which they are suggested in general design 
and detail. Such gardens as those shown in our illustrations 
might be included in the practice of most any American architect, 
and are more applicable to American needs and of greater value 
on that account than the more ambitious ones from abroad. 

Figures 3, 4, 5 and 10 are from gardens designed by Mr. 
Wilson Eyre, Jr., and are, taking them in order, at Rydal, Pa. ; 


“ The Garth,” at Stafford, Pa. ; “ Ashford,” at Belle Haven, Conn., 
and “ Chelten,” at Rydal, Pa. Figures 6, 7 and 8 are gateways 
in old gardens, the first at “The Grange,” Overbrook, Pa.; the 
second in the old Bowditch garden at Brookline, Mass., and the 
third a simple old arched gateway leading from the garden to 
the family burial ground at “Wye,” the estate of the Lloyds in 
Eastern Maryland. Figure 9 is a gate in the walled garden at 
“Avonwood Court” already illustrated, and Figure 11 is in the 
garden.of Rev. Francis Goodwin, at Hartford, Conn. Each of the 
examples has its special appropriateness, and has some character¬ 
istic to particularly commend it, the rustic gateway, possibly, 
having least, although if rustic work is to be used, no more appro¬ 
priate setting for it could be found. 

The various examples of wall treatment in these illustrations 
will also be found instructive. Figure 3 is built of red brick with 
wide white joints, and the wall and gateway capped with wooden 
shingles. The superstructure in Figure 5 is covered with wide 
clapboards to correspond with the walls of the house and stable 
between which it is built. All of the woodwork is painted cream 
color. Figures 6, 7 and 8 explain themselves. Their charm is 
partly due to the effects of age, which mellows and harmonizes any 
crudeness they might originally have possessed. Figure 9 is a 
brick wall with a trellis placed against it made of light bamboo 
poles forming an attractive pattern and serving as a support for 
vines. Figure 10 is a brick wall covered with rough-cast plaster 
with panel work of red brick. The hood or coping is of red tiles. 

The garden houses are of various types, but the type which 
occurs most frequently in this country is shown in Figures 1,18 
and 20, which is simply a shelter formed by a roof supported upon 
piers or columns. These examples are respectively from the estate 
of the late H. H. Hunnewell at Wellesley, Mass.; “ Bellwood,” 
Morristown, N.J., and a country house at Bernardsville, N.J. 
Figure 2 illustrates a casino designed by Mr. F. L. V. Hoppin, with 
rooms for recreation and sleeping apartments, in the garden at 
“Glen Elsinore,” Pomfret, Conn. Figures 21 and 22 are two por¬ 
tions of a colonnaded pavilion facing the casino on the opposite 
side of this same garden. Figure 15 is a small square garden- 
house which is balanced by a second similar one at two of the four 
angles of the garden at “ Fairacres,” Jenkintown, Pa. Figure 16 
gives another view of the wall at “ Chelten,” shown in Figure 10, 
and gives a very good notion of the design of the small rectangu¬ 
lar houses which occupy the angles of the garden. The shelter 
shown in Figure 17 is so covered with climbers that it has become 
a mere formless mass, and is here shown principally as an example 
to be avoided. It is in the garden at “Auldwood,” Seabright, N.J. 



Figure 22. 


Figure 19 is of a type once not uncommon in the older gardens of 
New England, and is at Danvers, Mass. 

The three arbors represented in Figures 12, 13 and 14 belong 
more especially with the pergolas which will be taken up in the 
next article. Figure 12 is in the “ Governor s Garden ” at Milton, 
Mass., Figure 13 is at “ Ashford,” Belle Haven, Conn., and Figure 
14 in the garden of the old Read house at New Castle, Del. 
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FIRST PRIZE DESIGN, COMPETITION FOR THE CITY HALL, NEWARK, 
Paul E. Duboy & Wm. P. O'Rourke, Architects. 
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DETAIL OF CENTRE, NORTH ELEVATION OF ART BUILDINGS, LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Cass Gilbert, Architect. 
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COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR REGISTRY OF DEEDS AND PROBATE BUILDING, TAUNTON, MASS 


Charles Monroe Baker, Architect, 
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ART BUILDING, LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT 


T HE Art Building, or group of three buildings, is located on 
a heavily wooded hill overlooking, towards the south, the 
remainder of the Exposition site, but is set back about 125 
feet from the crest of the hill upon which stands “ Festival Hall,” 
which will consequently screen the view from the main group of 
Fuildings on the lower level. Although the site is very uneven, 
an effort has been made, by careful arrangement of grades, to 
save all the trees possible. The main building is to be perma¬ 
nent, and is of fire-proof construction throughout, with walls of light- 
colored stone. The two annex buildings, one on either side, are 
of buff brick, to be removed after the Exposition. The main 


front, facing the south, gives, with the two annex buildings, a 
facade 836 feet long, with a side elevation of 422 feet. Within 
the principal building, which is 348 by 166 feet, is a large sculpture 
hall 157 feet long, 94 feet wide, and covered by an arched ceiling 
51 feet high, with clear-story windows. On either side are pic¬ 
ture galleries, lighted by sky-lights, and a second story for offices 
and committee rooms. Windows are in all cases placed high in the 
walls to give all possible space for hanging exhibits. The court at 
the rear will be treated as a formal garden with statuary and foun¬ 
tains and is to be closed by a colonnade or pergola. The front 
and rear elevations are reproduced on Plates xxxvn. and xxxvm. 
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T HE constantly increasing value which is being set on 
examinations reminds one forcibly of the fact that there 
are two sides to every question, and in view of its bearing 
on architecture, it may not be out of place to consider 
the arguments pro and con of this case. 

The American Institute of Architects has instituted 
examinations as a prerequisite for membership examinations con¬ 
ducted either by the Institute or by schools of architecture of 
established standing. The State of Illinois requires the passing 
of an examination before a man can practise in the State as an 
architect. The Government is extending every year the scope of 
its civil service examinations; on all sides the value of examinations 
is being urged. In view of this it is pertinent to inquire what the 
other side of the question is. 

To take first the more general case of the civil service exam¬ 
inations. The chief object of these are not so much to enable a 
department to pick the best man for a place, as to prevent the 
appointment of persons evidently incompetent through nepotism 
or political influence. It is instituted primarily to meet a vicious 
condition of political life. No one would be inclined to claim that 
competitive examination is really the best way to select a man for 
certain specified work. Even the best of examinations, a combi¬ 
nation of written and oral, where a man’s individuality and per¬ 
sonality, those qualities which count in the large activities of the 
world, have some chance of being valued in the reckoning, — even 
these examinations are not the final test of a man’s ability or of 
his usefulness in any special field of work. 

The man who has the best mark may be distinctly inferior to 
a man ranking much lower, and the head of a department may 
perhaps know perfectly well that this is true, and yet be unable to 
remedy it. The system at its best is a makeshift, to take the place 
of an ideal, which, with shame one acknowledges, is at present 
unattainable. The head of a department, or of its divisions, is the 
best judge of what sort of a man is most competent to do the work 
under him. If he makes a mistake in his selection there is no 
hesitancy, no difficulty. The man selected, if he has proved 
incompetent goes, to make way for another. About this, in private 
business, there is no question. But it is very different with the 
operation of the civil service. A man who has passed his examin¬ 
ation and received his appointment is of course subject to removal, 
but in this case, cause for removal must be shown, and this, nec¬ 
essary as it may be under the present circumstances, is extremely 
difficult to prove. It is not easy in all cases to give a perfectly 
definite reason to an employee to account for a dismissal ; often 
one’s judgment is arrived at by noting a succession of signs of 
incompetence or unfaithfulness, each one of which by itself would 
seem too trivial to mention. The man who has received his place 


under civil service rules has a permanent place and he knows it. 
That Is one of the worst sides of the matter. It makes but com¬ 
paratively little difference how upright and earnest a man is, he 
must be influenced more or less by the knowledge that nothing 
short of some flagrant misdemeanor will lose him his place. 

Such a feeling of security is not only bad for the employer, but 
is equally bad for the employed ; for instead of furnishing him with 
a constant incentive to better and better performance, it tends to 
encourage a formal and perfunctory performance of sufficient work 
to satisfy actual requirements. Still as a whole the civil service 
examination is unquestionably an improvement over the old con¬ 
dition oL’affairs. 

The application to architecture of the above is suggested by 
the rapid increase of examination requirements. If examinations 
are to be the test of a man’s ability to practice architecture, every 
effort should be made to ensure these examinations being real 
tests of ability rather than tests in book knowledge. This certainly 
is the aim of the American Institute of Architects, and it certainly 
should be the aim of any State examinations for the licensing of 
architects. Architects as a body certainly do not wish to lay 
themselves open to the charge of attempting to establish the evil 
side of exclusiveness which tainted the old gilds and which is sap¬ 
ping the life of labor unions. The only possible object of examina¬ 
tions for the A.I.A., or of licensing architects to practise, is to raise 
the standard of requirement among those who belong to the recog¬ 
nized body of architects, and to prevent men from planning the 
erection of buildings who have had no training or experience to fit 
them to do this work. But in aiming at these points it is well to 
be very sure that no selfish objects shall influence action, and that 
nothing shall be done to injure the opportunities of those who have 
not had the chance of technical education. Many a man has learned 
his architecture in an office, beginning with the office broom, and 
no legislation ought to injure that man’s chance of taking any 
position or rank in his profession which his actual ability warrants. 
The executed work is the true test of a man’s ability. That is the 
touchstone which proves his knowledge as a designer, a master 
builder, as a man of affairs. The test of examination, the clever 
or clumsy rendering of a projet> is conclusive evidence neither of 
competency nor of incompetency, yet, in civil service, it is so valued, 
and the competitors are marked and actually ranked, and in archi¬ 
tecture every competition, no matter how well judged, is practi¬ 
cally the same. The men are marked on an examination paper, 
on the rendering of a projet and not on the value and merit of their 
actual performance. 

If a competent building committee, even if merely business 
men with no technical knowledge of architecture, decided to select 
an architect on the basis pf his previous performances, it would 
certainly be easy for them to collect evidence which would be far 
more conclusive in determining which man would do their work 
best, than any competition in design. Such a committee could 
first select men who had won an established position and a repu¬ 
tation. They could then examine the work of these men, employing 
to aid them such expert assistance as they would otherwise employ 
in judging designs. They could then advise with the owners and 
find out their actual experience in the conduct of their building 
enterprises. Finally they could consult with, examine orally so to 
speak, the men whom they desired to select from. Such a compe¬ 
tition would certainly be more likely to lead to a choice satisfactory 
to a building committee than those now in vogue. 


Current Periodicals. 


RCHITECTURE for June has a particularly well 
selected and valuable list of illustrations. Messrs. 
Boring & Tilton’s various buildings for the Jacob Tome 
Institute, Port Deposit, Md., are fine examples of just 
that peculiar treatment of the Colonial motive that we 
have referred to frequently in connection with certain 
work by Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, Messrs. Frank Miles 
Day & Brother and others. There is just enough Colonialism to 
give the work historic continuity and to make it stay in its place, 
but at the same time there is an admixture of the best qualities 
that characterize modern French work, and through this the build¬ 
ings acquire a modern and vital quality that is so often lacking 
when Colonial records are too closely and scrupulously followed. 
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The Memorial Hall, a photograph of which was published in the 
Review for May, is an exceedingly interesting building. It seems 

to us that the 

(FROM “ ARCHITECTURE.’’) , . • i . • 

detail, particu¬ 
larly of the 
portico, might 
have been 
lightened a 
little, and also 
that the col¬ 
umn and pedi¬ 
ment motive 
at the ends is 
a little out of 
scale and 


Dormitory, Jacor Tome Institute, Port Deposit, Md. 
Boring & Tilton, Architects. 


slightly gratu¬ 
itous. Apart 
from these 
criticisms, 
however, the 
building is 
really particu¬ 
larly sensible and effective. The Dormitory is simpler in motive 
and distinctly better in scale. 

Mr. C. P. H. Gilbert’s country house in Locust Valley, L.I., 
is also a very successful design in its general lines. The slimness 
and delicacy of the columnar treatment tie the house in admirably 
with the equally slim and delicate trees In the detail photograph 
the general effect is injured by various bay windows and balconies 
that seem rather unnecessary. Mr. VV. K. Benedict’s house in 
Summit, N.J., is outwardly a rather fresh, though occasionally 
hard treatment of an English half timber type, but the interior, 
which is classical, even Colonial in detail, hardly seems to carry 
out the promise of the exterior. Mr. N. C. Mellen’s country 
house in Belle Haven, Conn., is thoroughly good in every way, a 
frank and consistent treatment of brick and rough-cast plaster, 
well composed and worked out with admirable scale. 

In The Brickbuildcr for June are various of the competitive 
designs for the Municipal Hospital for the District of Columbia, 

by Mr. Herbert 

(from "the brickbuilder.”) D. Hale and 

Messrs. Shep- 
ley, Rutan & 
C o o 1 i d g e . 
However good 
these designs 
may be, they 
are distinctly 
less successful 
than the ac¬ 
cepted design 
by Messrs. 
Frank Miles 
Day& Brother. 
We reproduce 
a plate, show¬ 
ing a portion 
of Messrs. 
Cope & Stew¬ 
ard son’s very 
wonderful dor¬ 
mitories for the 
University of 

Pennsylvania. These doimitories have lately been most savagely 
criticized in the pages of the Architectural Annual on the ground 
that they formed simply “an artful stage setting and a trav¬ 
esty on actual life that does not become an institution of 
learning.” The style is called “ frivolous ” and the treatment a 
“fantasy of over-decoration.” It is suggested that “Aguinaldo 
and his dusky followers would have offered suitable anecdotal sub¬ 
jects, and the broad tropical foliage of the Philippines, Cuba and 
Porto Rico could have been conventionalized to give an appro¬ 
priate reminiscent note to the tower erected to commemorate the 
services of the men of the’ University of Pennsylvania and of the 
University itself, in the Spanish-American War.” With this 
criticism we disagree wholly and finally. When the Spanish- 
American War has taken its place in temporal perspective as an 
episode, not as an epoch, these university buildings will still stand 
indicative of that English learning and civilization that is of enor¬ 
mously greater import than anything “Aguinaldo and his dusky 


Dormitories, University ok Pennsylvania. 
Core 8c Stewardson, Architects. 




followers ” could ever have suggested. The X-Ray, liquid air and 
wireless telegraphy, to which the critic above mentioned refers to 
with such admiration, are not the basis of civilization, but only 
several of the minor developments thereof; and the greater civiliza¬ 
tion, that which is fundamental and radical, is expressed by the 
Collegiate architecture of Oxford and Cambridge more perfectly 
than by any other style that has been evolved or is in process of 
evolution. 

With Messrs. McKim, Mead & White s Earl Hall, Columbia 
College, New York, we come to a totally different solution of the 
scholastic problem. Here the Jeffersonian architecture of the early 
nineteenth 
century has 
been followed 
and the mental 
association is 
with the Uni¬ 
versity of Vir¬ 
ginia and early 
education in 
America. This 
also is a legiti¬ 
mate scheme. 

That this par¬ 
ticularbuilding 
is one of the 
least successful 
of those al¬ 
ready erected 
is apparently 
true. It is 

hard and narrow, and the walls are so broken up with windows 
that the dignity of mass is largely lost. 

The letterpress of this number of The Brickbuildcr is largely 
devoted to the proceedings of the fourth annual convention of the 
Architectural League of America. All the papers and addresses 
are full of eagerness, hopefulness and thorough-going vitality. In 
every case, however, there seems to be a certain difficulty on the 
part of the authors and speakers in putting their aspirations into 
words and in giving a logical excuse for the faith that is in them. 
An ardent desire for a more consistent, national, contemporary 
style is evident everywhere, but there is a certain curious disregard 
of the conditions that have produced good art in the past and a 
tendency to postulate 
for peculiarly modern 
conditions, an art of 
equal, if not greater, 
value. We feel this 
particularly in Mr. 

Sullivan’s paper, which 
is like a poem by Walt 
Whitman, bearing on 
art and democracy. 

For Mr. Sullivan’s act¬ 
ual work in architec¬ 
ture we have only the 
most respectful admi¬ 
ration, but to his theory 
of what our national 
art should be, we can 
hardly give thorough 
sanction. There is 
something almost 
pathetic in his Whit- 
manesque glorification 
of democracy and his 
enthusiastic assevera¬ 
tion that “ under the 
beneficent sway of this 
power the hold of illu¬ 
sion and suppression 
is passing ; the urge of 
reality is looming in 

force, extent and penetration ; and the individual now is free to 
become a man in the highest sense if so he wills. 


(FROM "THE HRKKRl'lLUER.” ) 


Kari Hall, V.M.C.A. t Columbia College. 
Nh Kim, Menu 8c White, Arc hit ects. 


FROM " ARCHITECTURE.”) 


“ There is no estoppel to his imagination. 

“ No limitation to the workings of his mind. 

“ No violence to the dignity of his soul. 

“The tyranny alike of church and state ha6 been curbed and true power is 
now known to reside where forever it must remain — in the people.” 
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United States Court House and Post-Office, Salt Lake, Utah ; James Knox Taylor, Sui'lrvising Architect. 


i 


We repeat, there is absolute pathos in this enthusiastic avowal 
that takes one back to the “ irridescent dreams ” of the end 
of the eighteenth century. It seems curious that these things 
should still be said in this year of grace 1902. Mr Sullivan’s own 
splendid architecture seems to us to represent rather than democ¬ 
racy that aristocracy of noble intellect and lofty idealism and 
gentle manners that is above the accidents 
of politics or the vicissitudes of chaotic 
civilization. Has not what we have said 
above with regard to the new buildings for 
the University of Pennsylvania some bear¬ 
ing on this case? Art that is truly great 
art deals more with the persistent elements 
of civilization than with the accidents of its 
temporary nature. “ Aguinaldo and his 
dusky followers” are of far less importance 
in the expression of contemporary artistic 
feeling than are Spenser, Shakespeare, 

Drake, Raleigh, Washington, Hamilton and 
all the other glorious exponents of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. 

To return to earth, the American Archi¬ 
tect for June 14 contains various working 
drawings of Mr. James Knox Taylor’s United 
States Court House and Post-office in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, a fine piece of monumental 
work, truly American in its straightforward¬ 
ness, yet harking back to anterior periods 
through its closely studied proportions and 
the delicacy of its ornamentation. In the 
number for June 21 is nothing of impor¬ 
tance, while in that for June 28, the only 
design of interest is one for the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Monument in Philadelphia by Mr. 

Eliot Lynch, Architect, and Mr. Fernando 

Miranda, Sculptor. The design is good architecturally, but the 
scale of the sculpture is curiously confused. Of Mr. C. F. 
Schweinfurth’s two buildings for Kenyon College, Gambier, O., 
•one, a dormitory, is exceedingly good in every way, the other, 
“ Hanna Hall,” is blocky and uninteresting. In both buildings a 
Tudor effect is attempted, but while this is pretty well achieved 


(FROM “THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT.”) 



Dormitories, University of Pennsylvania. 
Cope & Stewardson, Architects. 


in the case of the dormitory, it is entirely lost in the case of the 
larger building. In the issue for July 5 are two photographs of 
the dormitories for the University of Pennsylvania by Messrs. 
Cope & Stewardson, one of which we reproduce. 

The Inland Architect for June contains several interesting resi¬ 
dences, notably one in Salt Lake City, Utah, by Mr. Fred A. Hale, 
and two others in Chicago by Messrs. Pond 
& Pond. • There are also several buildings 
for Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis, by 
Mr. A C. Eschweiler, and here, also, Tudor 
details have been introduced, but with little 
success, the whole effect of Tudor and Per¬ 
pendicular composition and proportion 
being entirely lost. 

The Architectural Record for June has 
several articles on what is popularly called 
41 New Art,” illustrated by very terrible 
examples of fantastic exaggeration. Of the 
three articles, that by Mr. Herbert Croly is 
the most sane and reliable, in that his article 
is an .excellent counterblast against a heresy 
that is very clamorous just at present. In 
this same number is a finely illustrated 
article on Mr. T. Henry Randall’s house in 
Tuxedo, N.Y., one of the best examples of 
the adaptation of the English country house 
to American Requirements that we have 
ever seen. The house is palatial but thor¬ 
oughly homelike, and the interiors are of 
exceptional beauty. The other articles are 
devoted to that very charming piece of Eng¬ 
lish ecclesiastical architecture, Croscombe 
Church, and to the splendid work of the 
Cosmati in Italy. 

The leading article in House and Garden 
for July is on a very beautiful garden in England now being laid 
out around an old house, Waliper Lodge, which is as poor archi¬ 
tecturally as the garden promises to be good artistically. Mr. 
Lawrence Visscher Boyd’s block of suburban stores in Pennsyl¬ 
vania might have been transported bodily from an English country 
town. Mr. Arthur A. Shurtleff’s article on two Nantucket gardens 


(from “the inland architect.”) 
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Club, King Cross, Halifax. 


J. F. Walsh and Graham Nicholas, Architects. Design for a Theatre. 


Prof. Dulfer, Architect. 



is illustrated by many beautiful photographs of most attractive old 
gardens. A paper on the new boulevard project in Philadelphia is 
exceedingly interesting. Of the three designs published, that by 
Mr. W. J. McAuley is by far the most imposing and impressive. 
The unfortunate part of this whole scheme, however, is that the 
horrible City Hall, which is an eternal monument to the barbar¬ 
ism of the late nineteenth century in America, must form a part 
of the scheme. It would seem to us that what is required in 
Philadelphia is a development of the city that will hide, not mani¬ 
fest, this most terrible architectural aberration. 

The Architects' and Builders Magazine for June contain a finely 
illustrated article on English half-timber houses by Mr. Arthur 
Seymour Jennings, and various designs submitted in an archi¬ 
tectural league competition for a library in a suburban town, one 
of which by Mr. W. F*. Schwanewede is a good study in a kind of 
Franco-Neo-Grec. 

From the Canadian Architect and Builder for May, we have 
culled a photograph of a most delightful house and stable at Wen- 
ham, Mass., by Mr. William G. Rantoul. 

The English magazines for the month are profoundly and uni¬ 
formly uninteresting. The only thing in the Architect that is of 
the slightest importance is a little cottage by Mr. W. Hargreaves 
Raffles and a “ Mausoleum ” to Prof. Banister Fletcher. 

The Building News is equally stupid. It contains, however, in 
the number for June 13, an interior view of Mr. Basil Champney’s 
remarkable Rylands Library in Manchester, which we reproduce. 

The Builders' Journal and Architectural Record 
is showing an inclination to select more advanced 
and personal work than is evinced by its more 


(FROM “the BUILDING NEWS,’* LONDON.) 


(architkkionische monatshefte.) 


conservative contemporaries. In the issue for June 4 is a very 
charming little Club House by Messrs. J. F. Walsh and Graham 
Nichols; also a good little church by Mr. James A. Minty. The 
other designs published during the month are more interesting 
than those in the older magazines, but require no special comment. 

The Architectural Review (London) for June contains an inter¬ 
esting article on the old Charterhouse School by Mr. Basil Champ- 
neys, and another on Fontrevault by Mr. Cecil Hallett. We 
reproduce one of the photographs of Westminster College, Cam¬ 
bridge, by Mr. Henry T. Hare, an example of developed perpen¬ 
dicular that is extremely interesting and suggestive. 

L'Architecture continues its publication of inferior architectural 
drawings from the Salon catalogue, drawings that if inferior, are 
certainly less so than the designs they are intended to represent. 

Rundschau has the usual collection of frightful villas, uninter¬ 
esting apartment houses, fantastic Art Nouveau shop fronts, and 
equally fantastic furniture of the same ilk. We reproduce Pro¬ 
fessor Dulfer’s design for a theatre. 

Architektonische Monatshefte contains various photographs of 
very attractive modern sculpture and several designs for quite 
impossible architectural structures, one of which we reprint. 

The Revue des Arts Decoratifs contains nothing of notable 
interest, unless, perhaps, it is an article on mediaeval armor, well 
illustrated by good examples of metal work. 

Apart from several views of well restored ancient buildings in 
Belgium, L'Emulation contains nothing of particular value, 
although in one part there are several photographs 
of a Synagogue in Cologne by Messrs. Schreiterer 
& Below, of very bad proportion and composition. 
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Interior of Rylands Library, Manchester. 
Bach. Champneys, Architect. 


Business House in Berlin. 
Sehring & Lachmann, Architects. 


Westminster College, Cambridge, Eng. 
H enry T. Hake, Architect. 
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In Lieu of a Veranda. 

By Joy Wheeler Dow. 

(ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR.) 


I T may be just as well for the writer of this article to own that 
his life is not made entirely happy by a persistence, perhaps 
vain, which has for its object the extermination of the Amer¬ 
ican veranda. No doubt he has lost commissions thereby, 
but does not somebody else 
get them ? And this is the 
broad, charitable view which, by 
the way, is not difficult to take of 
a matter when one has really no 
alternative. One must be what 
nature intended or fail at his task 
altogether. It is quite useless to 
argue when the brain simply re¬ 
fuses to act in the matter of an 
architectural makeshift without 
historical authority save the 
“Dark Ages’* of America. 

There are no decent antecedents 
for an architect to look to for in¬ 
spiration while there passes in 
review before his mental vision, 
as he reflects upon the subject, 
a carnival of shameless vulgari¬ 
ties— particularly of the “seven¬ 
ties ” and “ eighties ” in the late 
century — so unspeakably ugly 
and tawdry that he instinctively 
turns from the window through 
which he beholds such sights, as did Marie Antoinette from a 
window in the Tuileries palace, on the tenth of August, 1792. 

The sensibilities of people who build houses, however, are 
rarely affected to this degree. It rarely occurs to them that they 
owe it to their intelligence to 
associate their new house with 
a ten-thousand-dollar painting 
by Meissonier, for example, 
where, indeed, it would be 
hardly just the thing to invade 
the artist’s studio and to suggest 
such changes of composition as, 
from time to time, come into 
their heads. Yet this privilege 
is only part of the fun of build¬ 
ing a new house — a diversion de 
luxe — which permits a man to 
profess, with conventional humil¬ 
ity, a total lack of architectural 
training at the same time he 
usurps the prerogatives of a 
Michelangelo. The unalienable 
right, de jure , of every American 
citizen to build as he pleases 
and what he pleases, affords him 
a position unique as it is unassail¬ 
able ; and any limitation upon this right urged by the canons of a 
commercial, meretricious art such as he considers modern archi¬ 
tectural practice to be is little less than lese-majesty to American 
independence in his eyes. Naturally, he looks upon his architect 


as a kind of juggler in novelties and cleverness whose main com¬ 
mendation lies in the popular delusion that he is capable of trans¬ 
forming an impossible enormity into a thing of not only prac¬ 
ticality but beauty. Of course no architect can do this; and, by 

degrees, it dawns upon the mind 
of the reasonable being that be¬ 
sides the laws of gravitation 
which even the power of money 
must at times respect, there are 
certain considerations of decency 
and good form from which it 
would be extremely unwise to 
depart. But still he wishes to be 
the consulting architect rather 
than the client, and he specifies 
a veranda for his house as a ne¬ 
cessity just as much as a roof. 

All kinds of arguments, all 
kinds of architectural authority 
has the writer invoked to make 
his customer understand that he 
did not wish to deprive him, at 
all, of his birthright, but rather 
to invest it so that the interest 
would be surer and the rate 
materially increased. Sometimes 
he has had to furnish a guaran¬ 
tee, such as this,— namely, that 
if the feature he recommends in lieu of a veranda does not meet 
the full approval of the owner when the work is entirely com¬ 
plete, then the architect is to replace it with a typical American 
veranda, such as an enterprising neighbor obtained from a dollar- 

book of designs, and at the archi¬ 
tect’s proper expense. So far 
the forfeit has not been exacted. 
As in the auction scene of the 
story called “ The Colonel’s Opera 
Cloak,” where “ Old Pomp ” calls 
through the door to the auction¬ 
eer: “If dat pair of vases is so 
fine as you say dey is, you needn’t 
sell ’em!”—it has happened, 
after the house is built, the archi¬ 
tect is told that if the odd con¬ 
trivance he has erected in lieu 
of a veranda is as admirable as 
some people seem to think it is — 
well, he “needn't change it this 
time.” But unfortunately even 
this form of contract is not 
always permissible. It may be a 
case where nothing will save the 
design short of as high-handed 
measures as those ot President 
Roosevelt when, as colonel of the regiment of “ Rough Riders,” 
he appropriated the government transports at Tampa. I think 
everybody approves of it now, but if the thing had not been a 
success — if the “ Rough Riders” had not carried San Juan hill — 
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Princes sc ate.” 


” Princrssgate ; ” View through the Terrace. 


why, we should be hearing about those transports yet. It goes 
without the saying that the architect in the crisis wants to be as 
confident as was Colonel Roosevelt that he is going to make a 
monumental success commensurate with his 
particular undertaking. 

Again he may read the memoirs of the 
court of Louis Quince with advantage, bor¬ 
rowing a little, for the time being, from that 
graceful, if insincere, form of statecraft; in 
other words, call his terraces, loggie, pergolas, 
peristyles, hooded platforms, etc , uniformly 
verandas , and rely upon popular ignorance 
of plans and specifications until the thing is 
beyond radical change, and then, the chances 
are, there will be no change whatever. For 
every day will bring greater conviction to the 
owner that there is, sometimes, method in 
madness, so he concludes to reserve his criti¬ 
cism until the end. A house is not like the 
creation of a French mantuamaker, where if 
the bodice hurts the demoiselle is coolly 
informed : “II faut souffrir pour etre belle.” 

A house cannot be beautiful unless it be 
comfortable; and if the ways and means the 
architect has devised seem to be going to 
contribute to the real comfort as well as min¬ 
ister unto the spiritual needs of the people who 
are to live in the house, personal prejudice 
will not stand long before the truer art prin¬ 
ciples. Moreover, there come signal opportu¬ 
nities, unlooked for, in the wording of an order. 

44 A modern American house, but nothing 
Colonial!” These brief but significant di¬ 
rections were all that were considered neces¬ 
sary concerning the outside appearance of “Kingdor” at Summit, 
N.J. (see illustrations). And if it be as uncompromising a Swiss 
chalet as was ever perpetrated upon the American public, yet, is 
it not “a modern American house ” as well ? When its owner saw 


it for the first time, after a trip abroad, it was nearing completion, 
and luckily, he was pleased — said it was just the kind of a house 
he wanted and many other very agreeable things to hear. It 
could easily have been the reverse of the case. 
And he had recognized the fact that he was 
building a Swiss chalet. But the architect 
fancies that 14 San Juan Hill ” must have been 
carried in some manner for the technical 
breach of faith has never been mentioned. 
He doubts, however, that had he been ingen¬ 
uous enough to have called it by its right 
name in the preliminary sketches,— to have 

lettered these : 44 Swiss chalet for Mr.-,” 

if 44 Kingdor ” could possibly have had exist¬ 
ence today. The owner wanted a covered 
place to sit out-of-doors: he has two such 
places provided, and whatever names you 
choose to give them they are 44 verandas,” 
but a legitimate development, whether good 
or bad, out of the vernacular of Switzerland, 
— out of ages of Alpine and Tyrolean roman¬ 
ticism. Could there be a stronger medium 
wherewith to express the home idea? 

There is a nervous tension about appro¬ 
priating “government transports/* however, 
which I believe no architect could stand were 
it a factor in every commission. Pure relax¬ 
ation, upon the other hand, may not be good 
for developing one’s resources, but it is 
always delightfully welcome. In preparing 
the necessary drawings for 44 Princessgate ” 
(two illustrations) a small drawing-table was 
easily wheeled before an open window over¬ 
looking a serene rural landscape with luxuri¬ 
ant foliage and flowers in the foreground and a blue distance. 
And no hard-headed financier with a “rent trap’* upon his mind, 
a hideous 44 sky-scraper,”—apartment house for a three-cornered 
lot,— or factory building to reclaim an arid plain was permitted 
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Calloway-Titus House, Wyoming, N.J.; Garden Front. 


to disturb an architectural improvisation. A musician seated 
before his grand piano at dusk, had not conditions more to his 
liking. Those first grave, commercial questions: “Would it 
rent? Would it sell? ” never entered the problem at all. Though, 
as a matter-of-fact, “ Princessgate ” did find a purchaser while it 
was still in an unfinished state, who did not ask himself the com¬ 
mercial questions, either. 

It seemed a pity to darken the bow dining-room at “ Eastover ” 
(three illustrations) with any kind of a projecting roof. It would be 
needed only during the summer mornings, so a row of columns 
supporting a cornice is all that stands upon the concrete platform 
in the terrace. To attach an awning was a simple matter; and 
could any American veranda be more useful? while certainly, none 
could pretend to minister to the artistic senses as does a peristyle 
and terrace. The garden front of “Eastover” is really the rear 
of the house, the front door being upon the opposite elevation. 
The same grateful conditions of situation prevailed in the planning 
of the Callaway-Titus house at Wyoming, N.J. (two illustrations); 
but in the problem of “ Silvergate ” (one illustration), recently com¬ 
pleted at Summit, two verandas, or their substitutes, were required 
upon opposite sides. It is agreed that the hood over the front 
door is to be extended, in summer, by an awning; but for the rest 
of the year the protection afforded the entrance is sufficient, and 
the principal rooms are not darkened and made cavernous as would 
be the result of carrying the inevitable 10' or 12' veranda across 
the front elevation to vary which monotony there is a popular 
compromise frequently obtained by sacrificing the light of the two 
flanking ends. A concrete platform as shown, obviates a forlorn, 
poverty-stricken sound that echoes in the memories of all of us — 
that of people walking upon floors of wooden vetandas constructed 
over a hollow chamber screened by flimsy lattice. The flat ceiling 
of the hood is seen to be paneled, the domed ceiling is plastered 
on barrel hoops. Surmounting the hood is a brass eagle, and it 
was with not a little difficulty that this bit of pure sentiment was 
introduced. People are extremely timid about taking the initiative 
in any matters architectural. The statement may read like a par¬ 
adox when we know them to be continually on the outlook for that 
which is new. Only, they want somebody else to try the experi¬ 
ment first; and no matter how dismal the failures of these first 



“Silvergate,” Summit, N.J.; Entrance with Hood. 



Calloway-Titus House, Wyoming, N.J.; Gateway to Terrace. 


somebodys may be, never mind, they are ready to copy. Execrable 
as is 1 'Art nouveau of the restless French artificers, this kind of 
newness suits the average house-builder. His lack of architectural 
preparation makes him ignorant of the immutability of all art — 
that there is nothing new about it, and that which is new is not 
art and never can survive its day. 

The average house-builder much prefers to copy his contem¬ 
poraries’ whimsicalities and failures to allowing his architect to lift 
the standard of taste in the neighborhood by exploiting an initia¬ 
tive, an original, at the same time, academic design loyal in motive 
and detail to its antecedents and history, to its traditions and folk¬ 
lore, expressing history by blocks ; and this is Architecture. We do 
not know the name of the other stuff, we only know that it is 
awful. It, therefore, belongs to the profession to maintain as obdu¬ 
rate resistance as is consistent with every honorable means at hand. 
Remembering, that if you can carry “San Juan Hill” it makes 
very little difference how many “government transports” you 
appropriate for your needs. 

Visibly, there is nothing new in the various devices in lieu of a 
veranda herein illustrated, and nothing was more dreaded by their 
designer. I can think of the name of no more volatile fluid than 
is historic atmosphere to the architect who therefore guards it, or 
should guard it, with his greatest solicitude considering how much 
of his success depends upon it. But then it must be the atmos¬ 
phere of the Anglo-Saxon home; that of the ruins of Karnak or 
the acropolis of Athens will not answer for country houses the 
maker of which must incorporate within himself something more 
than the walking encyclopedia the architect is supposed to be. He 
must be a rotnancist superior to the modern authors who write 
historical fiction, and who mistake a brutal chivalry for charity 
which in spite of the artful chimeras continues today the greatest 
of all virtues. And it is this charity —the love of his fellow-beings— 
that the architect must express in his design, his consuming desire 
to have the world a more decent place to stop in, with less tempest, 
less grind, fewer relics of barbarism. Sensible of the high altar 
upon which the writer places his ideal, he begs the reader not to 
think that the accompanying illustrations are submitted as models 
of excellence. For they are used simply as instances of historical 
development ,— how good, How bad, the reader, himself, must judge. 
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Details of Garden Architecture. 

PART IV.—PERGOLAS AND TRELLISES. 

By I. T. Guild. 

I N common with many other terms connected with landscape 
architecture the meaning of the word pergola is uncertain and 
indefinite. It is a word of Italian derivation, and is applied, so 
Blomfield says, to a certain kind of grape, a name very 
probably derived from the structure over which the vine was 
trained. The Italian pergola is a trellis of wood arranged 
horizontally, and supported by columns or posts, with or without 
upright trellises between them. There is also another Italian 
meaning, possibly arising from confusion with the Latin word per - 
gula> namely a platform or balcony protected by trellis-work. In 
England the name has been used loosely to designate all kinds of 
garden shelters which were covered with foliage, even including 
those made by training and pleaching trees to form a shelter. 
In this country it has only recently come into general use, although 
pergolas have existed here for years under other names. For 
instance, at the old Lee Mansion at Arlington, Va., now in the 
National Cemetery, there is an important example which was 
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known, according to Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, as a 41 green gallery ” ; 
and this name was generally applied in the South to arbors of like 
description. Present American usage would seem to restrict the 
term pergola to an openwork structure composed of two or more 
rows of posts or columns and a flat trellis roof so arranged as to 
form a rectangular walk or shelter, although the name is also applied 
to a curved or semi-circular shelter with the same kind of roof. 

Arbors and bowers are features closely related to the pergola, 
so much so, in fact, that the names are almost interchangeable. 
The ancient bower walk of English gardens was formed of a series 
of vine-covered arches made of hoops arranged at intervals over 
the walk. When the arched trellis structure is continuous it is 
now generally called an arbor; but definitions are so elastic that 
with a flat top, and possibly with more substantial supports, it at 
once becomes a pergola. 

The pergola is destined, no doubt, to become a much more 
popular garden feature than it is at present, for it is capable of 
being used in such a variety of ways, can be adapted equally well 
to the simplest and most inexpensive environments, and also to 
the most elegant and palatial ones, and furthermore adds so much 
to the attractiveness of any surroundings in which it may be 
placed. In its sophisticated form the pergola requires the atten¬ 
tion of an experienced designer, for much depends upon the right 
proportioning of parts and the intelligent use of detail ; but in its 
simplest form it need be nothing more than a double row of rude 
posts, even with the bark left on, with a skeleton roof of poles,— 
a structure which requires no skill to build and only a general 
sense of proportion and fitness to lay out. 


The simple pergolas of southern Italy, such as the familiar 
older ones as Capri, are usually of the most straightforward con¬ 
struction, consisting of solid square stone piers, often covered 
with stucco, supporting a framework of poles or timber over which 
the vines are trained. They serve the double purpose of a pleasant 
shaded walk, frequently having a delightful outlook, and that of 
an excellent support for grapevines. Although generally without 
any architectural pretensions these simple structures have a charm 
which fascinates all who behold them; and they have in conse¬ 
quence been the models for many others in various parts of 
the world. 

With the elaboration of the buildings or surroundings to which 
the pergola is related it becomes desirable, for the sake of harmony, 
that the general form and detail should partake of a corresponding 
refinement. This refinement has quite naturally followed the line 
of development of the columnar orders of architecture, more espe¬ 
cially as the pergola is almost exclusively associated with buildings 
of the classical or Renaissance styles. 

The problem presented by trellis-work of any kind is a compli¬ 
cated one, involving the study of form in light and shade, silhouette 
and color. It is also a double problem, consisting primarily of 
the arrangement of the skeleton, which should be beautiful in 
itself, but which must, however, always be considered in relation 
to the tracery of vines which is to cover it. The architectural 
pergola depends for its beauty first upon the beauty of its con¬ 
structional forms, and their distribution in a decorative composi¬ 
tion, and second upon the pattern of stems, leaves, flowers and 
fruit which forms a secondary design, and which should always 
be held in distinct subordination. It is by reason of this relation 
of the structural design and its applied tracery that it is desirable 
to make the columns or piers of a pergola much heavier than is 
necessary to carry the weight they really support when the mass 
of foliage is added ; heavy supports are needed or the whole 
structure will look flimsy; and they need to be heavy to maintain 
their proper relation, for a certain luxuriance of growth is essen¬ 
tial in the vines or they fail to be beautiful. Heavy supports are 
also required to give the desired contrast of formal shapes and 
lines with the loose and free growth which will partially cover 
them. A distinct source of beauty is also found in the contrast of 
color between the pergola itself and the foliage. On this account 
a material of light color will be most effective, and unless it appears 
in sufficient prominence as compared with the green drapery upon 
it the beauty of contrast is lost. 

The form, material and construction of the pergola which will 
best suit any given conditions must be left for the architect to 
decide in each individual case. A rustic structure of tree-trunks 
and rough poles would be out of place in an elaborate, richly 
planted garden, while one of marble with finely proportioned clas¬ 
sical columns would be equally inappropriate to a small shingled 
country house and the garden belonging to it. It does not require 
a high degree of taste or training to go to this extent, but when 
we come to the selection of the design and working out the detail 
to suit a particular location, taste and training of a high order are 
required. It was said in the beginning that a rough pergola could 
be made by an unskilled workman. This is quite true ; but to 
make such a structure take its place in the ensemble is not so 
simple a matter. We can depend upon Nature, if undisturbed, to 
carry out her own plans, and, if occasion offers, to cover up and 
harmonize the crude work of man ; but if we are to work with her 
and expect to produce a work of art, the design should not be left 
to a bungler. 

Simple rustic pergolas are made in England of larch poles 
supported by strong posts set in rows in the ground about six feet 
apart, eight feet across and eight feet high. The trellis ordinarily 
first consists only of the longitudinal and cross poles between the 
posts, which is later filled in with smaller poles as the vines begin 
to require more support. Cedar posts and poles are more com¬ 
monly employed in this country ; and, although dimensions and 
proportions must vary under varying conditions, the figures given 
above may be taken as typical. Pergolas of squared timber are 
often used and for this purpose oak and chestnut are preferred, 
both of which can be left unpainted, with only a coat of oil or 
stain. Stone, marble, brick, terra-cotta, plaster (including cement) 
and wood are all used for the supports of a pergola, but the hori¬ 
zontal trellis-work is always of wood. 

While pergolas follow the analogy of the classic orders, much 
freedom of choice is exhibited both in the columns and in the 
superstructure. The latter may or may not be made to suggest 
the entablature. Simplicity of detail is generally a safe rule to 
follow here as elsewhere, and the stereotyped proportions of the 
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orders are a safer guide than wilful disregard of them. Examples 
of both methods of design are shown in the illustrations. Those 
in which the latter method is employed have only proved success¬ 
ful in the hands of men who were at the same time thoroughly 
skilled in the use of the traditional forms. 

The open skeleton or trellis roof consists of two or more sets 
of timbers answering to the plate and rafters in frame construc¬ 
tion, or to the architrave and a suggestion of cornice treatment in 
the projecting ends of beams. The sawed profile of these beam 
ends is ordinarily the only place where ornamentation can be 
employed, and the extent to which it may be carried will depend 
upon the character of the remainder of the structure. 

The effect depends upon a careful proportioning of parts with 
especial regard for the size and shape of spaces between the parts 
when the whole is seen in perspective. The problem, unfortu¬ 
nately, is not so simple a one as it seems. 

Pergolas are, of course, but one form of trellis. The elaborate 
variations which are possible in this and other forms of trellis- 
work are limited only by the ingenuity of the designer. Some¬ 
times the framework is intended to be completely hidden by vines, 
the trellis serving merely as a support, in which case there is little 
suggestion of architecture, and a corresponding sacrifice of beauty; 
but more commonly the skeleton is ornamental in itself and but 
partially covered by the growth upon it. During the eighteenth 
century, both in France and England, trellis-work of the most 
elaborate sort was popular, and even today specimens of this 
description are occasionally seen which are survivals of the fashion 
of that time. Blondel, one of the architects of Louis XIV., in 
writing of these structures, a number of which he illustrates, says: 
“Not all architectural members or ornaments are suitable for 
treillage on account of the holes made by the sticks of which it is 
built, for nothing could be more mistaken than the use of cornices 
and other architectural members without proper visible support. 
In a word, this kind of work demands a certain genius; its orna¬ 
ment should be delicate, the contours extremely flowing, forms 
pyramidal, and agreeable symmetry should rule in the whole com¬ 
position. ” No one will be disposed to take exception to these 
precepts, nor can one fail to agree with the very sensible word of 
caution which follows: “ Admiration for this sort of structures 
should not lead one to employ them too often.” 

Ornamental structures of trellis-work were used as borders for 
walks, as covered shelters for seats, fountains or statuary, and in 
many other ways to accent points of interest. In English gardens 
all sides were often surrounded by trellised walks or arbors, and a 
mound in the center often contained another similar structure. 

Trellises of lattice-work covered by rapid growing climbers are 
especially adapted to places where a screen is required immediately, 
and where a hedge or mass of shrubbery would take years to grow. 

The simpler geometrical patterns formed by crossed or inter¬ 
laced laths or wattles, supported by posts with occasional use of 
molded or turned work for finials, may be made extremely effective 
at comparatively small cost. Curved forms are not so often sat¬ 
isfactory as those made from straight pieces in angular forms and 
patterns. 

The illustrations shown in this number are mostly from gardens 
which have already been drawn upon for illustrations in previous 
articles. Figures 2 and 10 are at “ Bellwood,” Madison, N.J., from 
designs by Messrs. Carr&re & Hastings. The pergola is of two 
quite different portions, the longer one entirely of wood, with a 
double row of Doric columns ending against a square, pyramidal- 
roofed shelter; the other portion, at right angles to the first, 
divided into four sections upon successive levels, supported by 
alternating brick piers and wooden posts. The structural design 
is quite well shown in the cuts, but it is hardly fair to judge 
of the effect without the clothing of vines which will ultimately 
cover it. 

The garden of Spencer Trask, Esq., at Saratoga, N.Y. (Figs. 
1 and 3), is also too immature to show to advantage; but again 
gives an excellent opportunity to study the architectural forms in 
detail. The columns of the pergola are of terra-cotta with a cream- 
colored glaze, and the woodwork is painted white; in fact, all of 
the architectural details of the garden are white. 

Figures 4 and 18 show two views of the pergola at “Brandy¬ 
wine Farm,” Lenape, Pa., designed by Messrs. Keen & Mead, 
other views of which have been given in Figures 4 and 22 in the 
June number. The very heavy columns and light superstructure 
are graceful and give a pleasing contrast in form and color against 
the background of wall and foliage. 

Figure 5 is a simple rustic pergola at “The Garth,” Strafford, 
Pa., designed by Mr. Wilson Eyre, Jr. 


Figures 6 and 7 are semi-circular shelters with skeleton roofs, 
designed by Messrs. Carr£re & Hastings, built of wood and 
painted white. The first is at “ Indian Harbor,” Greenwich, 
Conn., and is provided with seats overlooking the sea. The sec- 



Figure 19. 


ond is at “ Bellefontaine,” Lenox, Mass., and is placed so as to 
close the vista at the end of a long drive lined with Lombardy 
poplars. 

Figure 8 shows one of four exactly similar rectangular per¬ 
golas in the garden at “ Woodlea,” Scarborough, N.Y., designed 
by Messrs. McKim, Mead & White. The columns are of light 
gray limestone and the woodwork is painted dark slate-color. 

The white marble shelter or pergola shown in Figure 9 is at 
“Georgian Court,” Lakewood, N.J., and was designed by Mr. 
Bruce Price. It differs from all the others shown in having a 
marble lintel or architrave above the columns. 

Figure 11 shows one end of a pergola at Madison, N.J., in the 
garden of D. Willis James, Esq. 

Figure 12 is at “Round Oak,” Yonkers, N.Y. It well illus¬ 
trates the unfortunate result of entirely disregarding precedent. 

Figures 13, 14 and 15 are different views of the pergola which 
closes one side of the carriage-court at “Cedar Court,” Morris- 



Figurb 20. 


town, N.J., designed by Messrs. Carr&re & Hastings. The col¬ 
umns are of light-colored stone 1 and the superstructure is of wood 
painted almost black to give a sfrong contrast. Figures 16 and 
17 show two views of the pergola and one of the exedra at the end 
of the little garden at “Swarthmore Lodge,” Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
which has already been illustrated. The walls and columns are of 
white plaster and the seat and trellis of wood, painted white. 

Figures 19 and 20 are at Rydal, Pa., the first in the garden at 
“ Chelten,” and the second in the garden from which several 
illustrations have already been given. Both "are from designs by 
Mr. Wilson Eyre, Jr. 
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PLATES. 


Plate XL.— General Plan, Accepted Design, Competition for the 
New York Juvenile Asylum. — Messrs. York & Sawyer , Architects. 

Plate XLI —Type of School Buildings, Accepted Design, Competition 
for the New York Juvenile Asylum. — Messrs. York dh Sawyer , 
Architects . 

Plate XLII.— Hospital, Accepted Design, Competition for the New 
York Juvenile Asylum.— Messrs. York dc Sawyer , Architects. 

Plate XLIII.— Typical Boys’ and Girls* Cottages, Accepted Design, 
Competition for the New York Juvenile Asylum. — Meter*. York 
dt Sawyer , Architects. 

Plate XLIV.— General Plan, Competition for the New York Juvenile 
Asylum.— Messrs. Howells dc Stokes, Architects. 

Plate XLV.— Elevation of School House, Competition for the New 
York Juvenile Asylum.— Messrs. Howells & Stokes , Architects. 

Plate XLVI.— Facade of the Church, Competition for the New York 
Juvenile Asylum.— Messrs. Howells dc Stokes, Architects. 

Plate XLVII.— Elevation of Hospital, Competition for the New 
York Juvenile Asylum.— Messrs. Howells <& Stokes , Architects. 


I T is an exceptionally difficult task to draw up a good pro¬ 
gramme for a competition for a monumental work of sculpture. 
When this is in the nature of a national memorial, it is still 
further complicated by the very widespread interest which it 
naturally awakens. The programme has just been issued for 
the McKinley memorial to be erected in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia. On reading the prospectus one is struck at once 
by the contrast between the amount to be expended and the 
machinery deemed necessary to accomplish the purpose. The 
general committee is composed of the mayor, a chairman, four 
vice-presidents, a secretary and a treasurer, and ten more gentle¬ 
men who act as chairmen and secretaries of five sub-committees, 
on finance, on organizations and trades, on publicity, on location, 
and on design. Besides this somewhat unwieldy body there is a 
jury of award, who have been appointed by the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, the Committee on Works of Art of the 
Fairmount Park Art Association, the National Sculpture Society, 
and the Philadelphia Chapter of the American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects. Two from each body, except the Philadelphia chapter, 
which has but one. An excellent jury and an excellent method 
of selecting. 

If there is one thing more than another which will guarantee a 
good competition, it is a good jury, and in this case the only fault 
to be found is with its numbers. Seven is a large number of 
experts to get to agree and be in practical accord in so delicate 
and difficult a judgment. All this machinery is thought necessary 
to decide the expenditure of $30,000. It strikes one as out of 
proportion and likely to defeat its object; for in these large com¬ 
mittees the work is apt to devolve on a few and they do not work 
in the same way that they would if they were solely responsible 
and had no large committee back of them. In a somewhat similar 
case the city of Portsmouth, N.H., went to the other extreme. 
Having the same amount, $30,000, for a monument to Admiral 
Porter, a small committee, with the mayor at its head, refused to 
employ any expert advice, and on their own unaided judgment 
gave the work direct to a man of no national standing. 


When all is said and done, competitions are inaugurated to get 
the best results and not to encourage hitherto concealed talent, 
nor to help the needy ; and the best competition is the one which 
most surely attains this result. In the Philadelphia competition 
there is at least a good jury. It remains to be seen whether good 
men of established reputation will care to submit models on the 
chances of the commission, or a $500 prize. The former is at 
best very uncertain, for even granted that the best design is 
placed first by the jury, it is merely recommended to the general 
committee. Nor is it by any means clear what the final reward 
of the successful competitor is to be, the committee merely agree¬ 
ing to “ enter into a contract with its author for the execution of 
the work.” 

Minor details are also vague or unsatisfactory; no plans or 
photographs are furnished of the site. This bars out or puts at 
disadvantage those who are at a distance. No drawings are 
allowed, so that competitors cannot show the setting and sur¬ 
roundings of their design. The question as to whether a design 
can be executed for $30,000 is left to the jury, without appeal. 
No such jury is competent to judge accurately the cost of such a 
monument. At what rate will they fix the service of the sculptor 
himself? It is not just to throw out a design on the sole ground 
of cost without giving the author a hearing. When a committee 
appoints a jury it would be well to let that jury draw up the 
programme, but one ventures to doubt if this was done in the 
present instance. _ 


M R. ALBERT KELSEY’S Architectural Annual for 
1901 brings with it the usual breezy atmosphere of hope¬ 
fulness and encouragement. Mr. Kelsey has the courage 
of his convictions, and if at times he seems to overstep 
the bounds which precedents wisely place, his insistence on prog¬ 
ress— a real step forward—is a wholesome incentive. The 
dangers of the reverse side have been harped on enough. The 
volume is dedicated to the Architectural League, in a neatly turned 
phrase — the meaning of which is not very apparent; and Congress 
and the American Institute of Architects likewise receive graceful 
recognition. It is gratifying to feel that harmony once more 
reigns and that the older body is now acting in accord with the 
higher architectural standards so firmly insisted upon by the 
League. The editorials deal with various topics of passing and 
permanent interest. One doubts whether another generation will 
agree with the editor as to the relative value of the collegiate 
buildings, which have been erected on the lines of English seven¬ 
teenth century work* and the undoubtedly clever, but erratic and 
restless work of Mr. Sullivan. The one he finds merely a foolish 
affectation; the other seems the last word in art. Mr. Sullivan 
is quoted with admiration at some length apropos of the foolish 
one who goes to Oxford to see her architecture; but he himself, 
it appears, has gone to Oxford with a vain hope of using Ruskin’s 
pen and attempting to write as a dictator. This even Ruskin 
could hardly attain. Other English writers are his models for the 
paternal style, which some of them used with such skill as to make 
the reader a child again. Here again Mr. Sullivan misses the 
subtle charm of his English model. But criticism by those who 
really care is always valuable and should be welcomed, not resented. 


T HE value of experience in architecture seems to be a most 
uncertain quantity. With many men the selection of an 
architect is more often determined by personal consider¬ 
ations than by actual ability, as shown in executed work. 
Yet there are few professions in which experience is more neces¬ 
sary. One is inclined to think that to a large extent this is the 
result of a system of payments which has held on from a time 
when the conditions were far different and when the services 
rendered by the architect and the knowledge required for the 
proper execution of his work were far less extended and compli¬ 
cated than they now are. 

It has frequently been said that a percentage on the cost of a 
building is by no means a proper basis for remuneration, and it is 
equally true that the services of a recent graduate from an archi¬ 
tectural school are not as valuable as those of a man who has 
had years of experience in active work. As to the first point it is 
evident that in the case of a large office building or a warehouse, 
the proportion between the cost to the architect and his com¬ 
mission is very different from the proportion between the cost to 
the architect and his commission on a dwelling-house. In other 
words, the larger profits on these costly and yet, in some ways, 
simpler buildings, makes up for the narrow margin of profit, or in 
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some cases, the actual loss on the buildings requiring a greater 
relative number of drawings and a higher quality of professional, 
or at least artistic ability. 

The chief element of cost to the archjtect in the larger 
problems is the engineering, civil and domestic. The construction 
of the foundations, and the steel frame is the work of an engineer, 
and the laying out of the heating and ventilation and the many 
complicated uses of electric power are in the province of domestic 
engineering and are generally beyond the scope of the abilities of 
the average architect’s office. Architects very generally employ 
outside assistance for this service and have already taken the 
stand that where such assistance is necessary it should be paid for 
by the client in addition to his regular five per cent on the 
total cost. One finds therefore, that in the class of work which is 
already the most profitable, the architect is asking his client to 
pay ten per cent and sometimes fifteen per cent for his domestic 
engineering, but that in the case of the less profitable work the 
only attempted remedy lies in charging ten per cent on the inside 
finish, and sometimes in making the cost as much as possible. 
This latter tendency, an evil very greatly to be deplored, is more and 
more manifest. Like the proverbial nouveati riche , we are, as a 
people, inordinately proud of our wealth and most absurdly eager 
to display it; and the unscrupulous architect does not hesitate a 
moment as between a very expensive material and an equally 
suitable and desirable one of lower cost, if he believes he can 
make his client pay for it. And in many cases the client not only 
does not mind paying for it, but is glad to pay for it and make his 
boast of it, even though the wise laugh at him behind his back for 
being so easily deceived. It is the same spirit as that displayed 
by a wealthy man who said to a friend, “the material on these 
walls cost twenty-five dollars a yard, and it’s all the same behind 
the pictures.” This whole attitude is not only bad for the com¬ 
munity, but it is degrading and debasing to the profession of 
architecture. Morally it is on the same plane with accepting 
commission from material men ; for it is but a step from specifying 
an unnecessarily expensive finishing wood to buying furniture or 
other objets (Tart at a price which is fixed between the architect 
and the dealer as high as they think the owner will stand. 

Unfortunately this whole tendency is one which is so accepted 
by the moneyed community and so difficult to bring home that it is 
quite out of the question to attempt a reform by any professional 
enactments ; and it rests partly with the community, who, as they 
come to be. more familiar with riches and the right use of wealth, 
will learn not to be careless; and partly with the architects, who, 
among themselves, may gradually establish a moral standard 
which shall discourage this matter of intentionally raising the cost 
for the sake of the commission thereon. 

But when all is said and done the root of the trouble is with 
the system of paying the architect by a commission on the cost, 
having a uniform fixed rate for all classes of buildings, and also 
for all classes of service from that of the best and most experi¬ 
enced in the country down to the least capable draughtsman who 
is ready to take the risk of writing architect after his name. In 
no other calling is experience rated so low, and as long as the 
architects themselves admit this equality, it is little wonder if the 
public consider the selection of an architect a mere matter of per¬ 
sonal preference. 


(FROM THE “ ARCHITECTURAL RfVlEW,** LONDON.) 



Convent of the Sacred Heart, Hammersmith. 
John Francis Bentley, Architect. 


very fact, since 
it is a m ost 
sympathetic 
expres sio n, 
without ver¬ 
biage, of a 
very clear and 
well defined 
structural 
idea. Carlton 
Towers, o n 
the other hand, 
is almost ver- 
b o s e in its 
elaborate 
splendor and 
richness. One 
feels that 
Bentley was a 
little out of his 
element here, 
working as he 



was for the housing of wealth and luxury, not of religion. The 
work is very effective and gentlemanly: a good example of what 
might have been achieved in similar instances in this country 
had the architects re- 

^ I . i 1 (FROM THE " ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, * LONDON.) 

strained themselves 
more carefully, in¬ 
stead of rushing into 
a wild extravagance 
that was justified only 
by the means placed 
at their disposal. 

The leading article 
in this number is one 
on “ Mediaeval Figure 
Sculpture in Eng¬ 
land,” by Messrs. 

Edward F. Prior and 
Arthur Gardner, well 
illustrated by most 
curious and interest¬ 
ing photographs of 
stone and ivory sculp¬ 
ture. Mr. Herbert P. 

Horne’s paper on 
Leonardo da Vinci is 
full of interesting and 
valuable suggest ion s 
as to the dates and 
authenticity of certain 
of the works of this 
greatest of all painters. 

The Architect for the month is practically devoted to illustrating 
Hereford Cathedral; fine photographs and fine reproductions, as 
is always the case with the apparently interminable series this 


Convent of the Sacred Heart, Hammersmith. 
John Francis Bentley, Architect. 
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Current Periodicals. 


M R. HALSEY RICARDO’S comprehensive article 
on the late John Francis Bentley is continued in the 
July number of the Architectural Reviezv (London). 
In this number he takes up the Archbishop’s house, 
Westminster, Beaumont Training College, the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart, Hammersmith, and a palatial apart¬ 
ment in Lord Beaumont’s seat, Carlton Towers. The seqond of 
these buildings is a delicate and elaborate piece of work mingled 
of suggestions from many countries and periods, but all fused into 
one most satisfactory whole. It is somewhat reminiscent in its 
detail, but the same cannot be said of the buildings for the Con¬ 
vent of the Sacred Heart, which are far more spontaneous and 
original. In these latter buildings a thoroughly Gothic spirit which 
is yet essentially contemporary is expressed in brick with the most 
extraordinary completeness. There is no affectation anywhere. 
The whole thing is direct, straightforward, even naive in its 
structural severity, but it is the better architecture for this 



Cottages, Estate of Baroness Beaumont, Carlton, Selbn. 
John Francis Bentley, Architect. 
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(FROM “the BUILDING NEWS,” LONDON.) 


(FROM “THE BUILDERS* JOURNAI LONDON.) 


i 

j 




Chester Pubuc Baths. 


John Douglas & Minshull, Architects. Private School for Fifty Boys. 


A. A. Carder, Architect. 


magazine is now publishing. Two of the premiated designs for 
the new Town Hall, Harrowgate, are published in the issues for 
July 11 and 18, both reserved and excellent in design. Messrs. 
Waddington, Son & Dunkerley’s second premiated design being 
distinctly superior in its exterior 
treatment, while the first premi¬ 
ated design by Mr. H. T. Hare 
excels the other in every respect 
in point of planning. Outwardly, 
this successful design is dignified 
and acceptable, though less origin¬ 
al and entertaining than the other. 

In the issue of the Building 
News for June 27 are several 
photographs of a Wesleyan 
Chapel by Mr. Arthur Marshall, 
a building by no means beautiful, 
but admirably adapted to its pur¬ 
pose. It shows a very proper dis¬ 
regard of traditional ecclesiastical 
methods of arrangement and de¬ 
sign, as should of course be the 
case. It is a preaching hall pri¬ 
marily, and indeed, exclusively 
and there is no suggestion of any 
recognized type of ecclesiastical 
architecture whatever. The Chester Public Baths by Messrs. 
John Douglas & Minshull is a very charming building admirably 
adapted to the traditional style of the city and worked out with 
very delicate regard for the principles of half timber construction 


and decoration. We reproduce this, also a drawing for a Bank 
Building in London by Mr. T. E. Knightley, the latter for the 
reason that it is well always to keep in mind the awful possibilities 
that may follow a total disregard of every known principle of com¬ 
position, decoration and scale. 
The two designs for the Queen 
Victoria Memorial in the Isle of 
Wight published July 11, are quite 
as bad as one could imagine, the 
accepted design being deplorably 
dull and stupid, the design placed 
second fantastic and unbeautiful, 
and totally without any suggestion 
of scale whatever. Mr. T. Martin 
Kappon’s St. Mary’s Roman Cath¬ 
olic Church, Dundee, published 
July 18, is the kind of thing one 
might expect to find in Fall River 
or Kansas City, but scarcely in 
any portion of a country possessed 
of the history and traditions with 
which Great Britain is blessed. 

The Builders' Journal and 
Architectural Record continues to 

Ernest Newton, Architect. improve Steadily in its plate illus¬ 
trations, both so far as the sub¬ 
jects and the methods of reproduction are concerned. Mr. Frank 
O. Salisbury’s semi-detached villas, Harpenden, though they are 
shown only in plan and elevation, are most attractive and evidently 
studied with extreme care. Mr. A. A. Carder’s Private School for 
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General View of Small Quad; University of Pennsylvania Dormitories. 
Cope & Stewardson, Architects. 



New Buildings for the Birkbeck Bank, London, W.C. 
T. E. Knightley, Architect. 
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Boys is also well thought out and is interesting both in style and 
in composition. Mr. Ernest Newton’s country house in the Island 
of Jersey published July 16, is so direct and pleasing, and is also 

(from “the inland architect.”) 



Interior of Church. 


Howard V. Shaw, Architect. 


so totally unaffected and practical, that we reproduce it. Messrs. 
Simpson & Allen’s scheme for the proposed rebuilding of the 
Manchester Royal Infirmary published July 23, is elaborate and 
confused, both in scale and in composition. 

Professor Aitcheson’s Royal Academy lectures on “ The Learn¬ 
ing of Architecture” are continued in the issues of the Journal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects for June 14 and 28. 

Naturally the matter is excel¬ 
lent, while the illustrations are 
well chosen and descriptive. 

There is nothing in the 
Canadian Architect and 
Builder lor July that requires 
any particular comment. 

The American Architect 
for the month has for its most 
notable illustrations many 
photographs of Messrs Cope 
& Stewardson’s dormitories 
for the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania^ one of which we 
reproduce. 

In addition, the issue for 
July 12 contains plans and 
elevations of the United 
States Post-Office and Court 
House, San Francisco, by Mr. 
James Knox Taylor, a pow¬ 
erful building designed with 
great restraint and force. 
Messrs. Warren, Smith & 
Briscoe’s design for the City 
Hall, Concord, N.H., pub¬ 
lished July 26 is, it seems to 
us, a rather dry and uninterest¬ 
ing solution of the problem. 
It is quite evident that suffi¬ 
cient funds for a proper build¬ 
ing were entirely lacking and the architects have probably done the 
best they could under the circumstances. August 2 the publication 
is begun of the competitive designs for the Boston Athenaeum, the 
first ones chosen for illustration being those by Mr. C. Howard 
Walker and Messrs. Parker & Thomas. It is evident from the 
decision of the committee that certain considerations must have 
existed which established laws and principles governing this present 
problem different essentially to those ordinarily held to maintain 
in similar cases. It seems to us that both of the plans published 
in this number are distinctly superior on general principles to that 
selected. There is little ground for choice between the two, though 


(from “the inland architect.”) 



The Hennbbrrry Building, Chicago. 
Howard V. Shaw, Architect. 


there are certain practical points incorporated in Messrs. Parker & 
Thomas’ plan which place it rather above Mr. Walker’s solution of 
the problem. In point of exterior treatment, however, there is no 
opportunity for comparison, Mr. Walker’s scheme being far more 
dignified and carefully studied. Messrs. H. D. Hale’s and G. B. 
de Gersdorff’s design published August 9 is rather startling but 
decidedly clever as a piece of planning. It is also practical and 
feasible, qualities which are not always inseparable from plans 
worked out in accordance with the principles that have governed 
this scheme. The exterior also is clever, but in view of the loca¬ 
tion of the building, it seems to us that an irregular composition 
with the entrance through a circular pavilion on one corner is 
hardly a scheme that would commend itself 'seriously. The com¬ 
ments in The American Architect on the lamentable catastrophe in 
Venice have been without exception the most clear, logical and 
intelligent that we have thus far seen. Mr. Walker’s letter on the 

(FROM “ THE BRICKBUILDER.”) 



U.S. Immigrant Station, Ellis Island, New York. Boring & Tilton, Architects. 

subject with his rough sketches goes far to explain how the mis¬ 
fortune occurred. 

The 'Inland Architect’s selection of examples of western domes¬ 
tic architecture is not particularly interesting this month, though 
one house is illustrated, that by Mr. Frank L. Wright in Oak 
Park, Ill., which we should like to see shown to somewhat better 
advantage. The photograph is exceedingly poor, but the house 
itself is, as might naturally be expected, curious, original and 
startling. It has elements, however, that excite intense interest 
and we shall hope to see the house better illustrated in the future. 
Mr. Howard V. Shaw’s interior of an Evangelical Church in 


(FROM “THE BRICKBUILDER.”) 



Dormitory, Barnard College, New York, N.Y. Bruce Price, Architect. 
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Chicago is almost equally original and effect¬ 
ive. There are Gothic suggestions, but they 
are hardly more than hints. The building, as 
it stands, is modern, absolutely and entirely. 
The treatment of the pulpit and organ is 
radical in the extreme, but the whole thing is 
suggestive and consistent. This building also 
deserves a better presentation than it has yet 
received in the architectural magazines. The 
Henneberry Building in Chicago, by the same 
architect, is just as good a piece of commercial 
architecture as one could ask for. This is 
architectural engineering at its highest notch. 
There is something almost Greek in the manner 
in which Mr. Shaw has given the slightest pos¬ 
sible curves to his horizontal lines, in order to 
correct the crushed effect that otherwise would 
have been inevitable. 

The Brickbuilderiox July is full of interest. 
Messrs. Boring and Tilton’s Immigrant Station 
in New York Harbor is as French as it could 
be made. In general proportions it is not 
exactly pleasing, the four corner pavilions being 
either too large or too small. The decoration, 
however, is in good scale and well placed. Mr. 
Bruce Price’s dormitory for Barnard College, 
New York, is a good example of the adaptation 
of old English domestic architecture to rather 
startlingly modern conditions of height and the 
requirements of lighting and ventilation. An 
eleven story building worked out in the language 
of the fifteenth century is rather a startling 
proposition, but Mr. Price has solved the prob¬ 
lem admirably, though one rather balks at the 
combination of classical details and four centre 
arches in the lower portion. 

Mr. Thomas Spencer Jerome’s “ A Letter 
to Pliny the Younger relating to the Villa Cas- 
telloon Capri,” published in House and Garden 
for August, is a thoroughly clever piece of work. 
The illustrations, also, are beautiful to a degree. 
Mr. Willis Polk’s house in California is not one 
of the best examples of his work, but it is inter¬ 
esting, effective and local in quality. Mr. 
Mumford’s article on modern Persian architec¬ 
ture is continued in this number and is extremely 
well illustrated, and Mr. C. M. Robinson’s paper 
on the treatment of city squares reaches its 
conclusion. In this number, also, attention is 
called to the possibility of acquiring an old six¬ 
teenth century house front from central France, 
not a very commendable structure architec¬ 
turally, but curious and interesting and histori¬ 
cally exceedingly valuable. 


(FROM “ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS* MAGAZINE.”) 



Stairway, House of Isaac Stern, Esq. 
Shickel & Ditmars, Architects. 
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Private House, Paris. M. Renaudon, Architect. 


Mr. Russell Sturgis’ article on modern archi¬ 
tecture in Europe is continued in the July 
number of the Architects and Builders Magazine 
and is illustrated by singularly painful examples 
of Belgian domestic work. Messrs. Schickel 
and Ditmar’s palatial residence in Fifth Avenue, 
New York, is thoroughly illustrated, though by 
pretty inferior plates. We reproduce a view 
of the graceful stairway in the main hall, about 
the only portion of the house that is not rather 
deplorably overloaded with splendor, though the 
library shows reserve through all its richness. 
Messrs. Lord & Hewlett’s Building for the 
Department of Agriculture in Washington de¬ 
serves better treatment than it receives. It is a 
noble structure, and its merit is hardly apparent 
from the exceedingly bad reproductions that are 
given. The principal articles in the August 
issue of this same magazine are devoted to old 
English half timber architecture, the “Flat 
Iron” Building in New York, and the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, the last of these being il¬ 
lustrated by about the worst cuts we have ever 
seen in any American architectural magazine. 

LArchitecture for the whole month con¬ 
tains nothing in the way of illustration, except 
amateurish pen and ink sketches that are with¬ 
out the slightest value. The number for July 
19 contains two photographs of a small house 
in Paris, a view of the exterior of which we 
reproduce. The plan, it may be said, is excel¬ 
lent in every particular. 

Rundschau contains a lot of small photo¬ 
graphs of certain Exposition buildings in Diis- 
seldorf, fantastic and absurd structures that 
excite little but laughter. Herr Frey’s Evan¬ 
gelical Church in Stuttgart is decidedly better 
in every respect than the general run of eccle¬ 
siastical architecture on the continent. It is 
rather unnecessarily confused in its composi¬ 
tion, but it shows a certain conscientiousness 
and a return to good models that is distinctly 
encouraging. 

L Emulation has nothing but several large 
plates of quite uninteresting houses in Belgium, 
while the Architektonischc Monatshefte , which 
has evidently become the organ of the emanci¬ 
pated architects of Europe, presents a collec¬ 
tion of remarkable occurrences not to be 
matched anywhere else in the world. We 
reproduce two of these, which show an inge¬ 
nuity and positive genius in getting rid of every 
accepted architectural quality, which is quite 
unique to date. 
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Dwelling House in Vienna. 


Otto Schonthal, Architect. 


Dwelling House in Vienna. 


Otto Schonthal, Architect. 
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HALF ENOUGH WATER 

Is quite enough for some people, but 
most people want water every day. If 

Rider or Ericsson Hot Air Pumps 

are used you can have water every day 
in the year, and your cook or stable 
boy is the only engineer needed. 25000 
in daily use. Catalogue N on applica¬ 
tion to nearest store. 

RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


35 Warren St., New York. 
40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


239 Franklin St., Boston. 

40 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 

22A Pitt St., Sydney, N.S.W. 



692 Craig St., Montreal, P.Q;, 
Teniente-Rey 71, Havana. 




The Colonial Architecture of Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia 

Photographed and Compiled under the direction of 

JOSEPH EVERETT CHANDLER, ARCHITECT. 

THIRD EDITION. 

The fifty plates comprise, among others, the following buildings, giving in many cases exterior and interior views and details to a large scale: 
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houses in Annapolis; “Whitehall," and the Wilson house, Maryland; the stone mansions of 44 Cliveden" and 14 Upsal," and the Dunston and Bockiss 
houses in Germantown; the Arnold house and “Woodfem" in Philadelphia; the University of Virginia, designed by Thomas Jefferson, 41 Gunston 
Hall," (4 Westover," 44 Farmington," “ MonticeUo," 44 Shirley," and other mansions of Virginia; the Court House at Williamsburg, and a number of 
other examples from all parts of this region. 

50 ‘Plates, 12x15, in portfolio. Price, express paid, $12,00. 

BATES & GUILD COMPANY, 42 CHAUNCY STREET, BOSTON. 
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Ornamental Shapes of Bricks Over three hundred 

and fifty correct mouldings. All colors known to clay working. 


We Grind Bricks for Arches Semi-circular, Segment, Elliptical, Gothic or Flat. 
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Stable Planning. 

By Howard Nott Potter. 


T HE plan of any stable depends upon almost the same 
number and variety of conditions as the plan of a house; 
but if we discard from consideration all stables not 
strictly appropriate to private use, we may lay down 
certain broad and general rules to be adhered to with 
advantage by any one 
who may have need of advice in 
planning a healthful, convenient 
and agreeable resting place for 
his horses and all that relates 
to them. 

Fresh air, sunlight, good 
drainage and freedom from 
drafts during sudden cold 
weather are of the greatest im¬ 
portance in considering the wel¬ 
fare of the horse. No degree of 
cold is too severe, if time is 
allowed for the horse to accus¬ 
tom himself to it, and the 
greatest heat may be borne by 
a horse if properly treated, fed 
and, above all, amply watered. 

This paper might best be 
limited to stables out of town, 
city stables being at best con¬ 
fined, dark and, except in very 
few instances, none too healthful. 

CHOICE OF SITE AND ASPECT. 

Select high rather than low 
land. Let the land have a mod¬ 
erate slope on all four sides if 
possible. If not, and a hillside 
is unavoidable, it is desirable to 
face the horse wing toward the 
south ; a self-evident, but often 
neglected arrangement. 

The carriage wash to the 
south is also desirable, and so 
the major axis would run as a 
rule east and west. If box-stalls 
are constructed in separate 
apartments it is vital that the 
doors should open to the south, 
but to go further in distributing 
the various parts would involve 
illustrations. 

For general description let 
us then hold to a southern as¬ 
pect for .all stalls and washing 
arrangements, with the harness room and coach house well sep¬ 
arated from the horses. 

EXPLANATION OF PLAN. 

The stable under consideration is one for twelve horses with 
eight straight stalls on the north and four box-stalls on the south 
side, with a gangway between the two rows of io ft. or more in 
breadth. The box-stalls should have two openings, one to the 
outside and one into the gangway. The straight stalls should be 


arranged for all the horses’ heads to face the outside wall, and are 
9% ft. long by 5 ft. 6 in. broad on partition centres. The boxes 
should be 10 ft. 6 in. long by n ft. broad on centres, i.e., the area 
being never less than 100 sq. ft. 

The place for the cleaning apartments should be immediately 

adjoining the stable, and a sep¬ 
arate room with a single sliding 
door between it; and the stall 
room or passage thereto should 
be kept for cleaning horses, 
large enough to groom two 
horses at a time. This room 
should open on the manure pit 
or straw yard. 

Putting-to. The space al¬ 
lotted for harnessing and put- 
ting-to the horses should be at 
least 26 ft. in length and 16 to 
18 ft. in breadth. The 26 ft. 
will just cover a coach and team 
of four, but is not much longer 
than a pair harnessed to a mod¬ 
ern buck-board rockaway, which 
is often 24 ft. from pole tip to 
back of hind wheels. 

This putting-to space or 
driveway may be used at one 
end for a wash-stand and wash¬ 
ing space; the horse-clean.ing 
room being beyond and adjoin¬ 
ing this. 

On this driveway for egress 
and ingress, and for putting-to 
and distributing horses, car¬ 
riages, harness and saddles, 
the two axes should cross, and 
thus a centre of the building is 
established. 

Harness and Saddle Room . 
The harness and saddle room 
should adjoin the carriage room. 
Its dimensions should be 9 ft. x 
16 ft. 6 in , a narrow, long room 
with one door and one window 
opposite at each narrow end. 
The 16 ft. 6 in. walls will take 
ten sets of harness each. 
Twenty sets with spaces for one 
dozen riding bridles and whips 
are probably enough for a twelve- 
horse stable. The saddles, ten 
in number, may be placed on the “double decker” saddle horse 
about 8 ft. 6 in. long bv 5 ft. high. 

Mens Room and Office . Immediately opposite the harness 
room and the cleaning space is the men’s room, 9x16 ft. A 
general work room, the room in which all steel will be scoured and 
burnished, and much of the brass polishing and other dry work 
will be done, after the heavier work has been disposed of. This 
room will also serve as the men’s sitting room. It should contain 
the front bell or master’s house bell and telephone. 
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Carriage Room. Beyond the harness room and men’s room 
may best be placed the carriage room, at the extreme opposite end 
of the building from the horse stalls. Ample room for ten vehicles 
may be found in a space 48 x 20 ft., connecting with the “putting- 
to” space by a 9 x 10 ft. passage, closed at will by glass doors. 

Seco?id Floor . The plan of the second floor should be divided 
so as to provide a loft over the central hallway with a grain stor¬ 
age space over cleaning room, and passages, stairway and coach¬ 
man’s bathroom. 

The living rooms for the coachman and his family may all be 
placed over the carriage house. 

The groom’s living room or dormitory may be placed in the 
third story. 

The carriage and sleigh storage room may be placed in the 
cellar with a lift in carriage house floor. 

The typical (twelve-stall) plan given herewith is open to criti¬ 
cism, no doubt, but in its general working, its economy of space, 
in its disposition of parts to please the eye, but, above all, in its 
sanitary arrangements, it claims attention. 

If fewer horses were to be accommodated, say half the number, 
such a stable with a little study could be arranged on the same 
general lines, only curtailing the wings and central height. 

In planning a stable for less than five horses it does not seem 
feasible to waste or at least allow a separate space for “putting-to,” 
as may well be required in larger stables. Consequently, a most 
important dividing area between carriages and horses has to be 
omitted. 

In a six-horse stable the wash-stand, cleaning room or other 
space should certainly intervene and so assist in stopping the fumes 
of ammonia from reaching the carriages. 

THE CHARACTER OF CROSS SECTION. 

Stable. The stable proper, distinct from all carriage wash 
rooms or other apartments, should be but a single story in height. 
The foundations on proper footings, carried well below frost line, 
will enclose no cellar. The natural soil should be removed to a 
depth of some two feet below the whole of the new floor surface 
and the two-foot excavation paved as hereinafter described. 

Walls. Assuming the building to be of brick, walls are best 
built with a lining of terra-cotta blocks to insure freedom from 
dampness, the wall height to be 12 ft. from the floor level. On 
top of the wall the plate should rest, and a ridge roof be thrown 
across the building. This roof may well be of metal construction 



Topical Cross Section of Stall Room. A. 


should expense be no object, but this is not necessary in view of 
the solid incombustible walls; and especially if the roof be covered 
with slate. 

Beneath the rafters the roof should be lined with a ceiling, 
incombustible, if possible, such as now are used for all basement 
ceilings in New York houses (plaster or metal lath), thus forming 
an air space for coolness in summer and warmth in winter. 

The breadth of the cross section should not be less than 33 ft., 
allowing two rows of horses with their heads against the outside 
walls. If boxes are included or added, every box would equal 
two straight stalls in width. The main walls should be punctured 
with 3 x 3 ft. openings, one for each stall. 

The lining of the inside of the main stable walls should be of 
face brick or else a Portland cement coating % in. thick, laid over 
the hollow brick already mentioned; the latter method being 
cheaper but hardly so pleasing to look at or as durable as the 
smooth brick. 

Alternative Cross Section. There is a good alternative cross 
section involving a loft above the horses, shown in figure B, which 
is highly utilitarian and economical, and if intelligently carried out 


will obviate the objections found in most stables with a loft above 
the horses. A glance at the sectional drawing gives the double 
advantage claimed, viz.: extra height where most needed immedi¬ 
ately above the horses and with area for storing and handling 
straw quite as great as in full floor loft. The storage of hay is not 



advisable in this loft unless the floor and ceiling are air-proof, but 
straw and peat moss may be placed here with every advantage. 

Harness and Saddle Room. The outside wall of the harness 
and saddle room is a continuation of the carriage house north 
wall ; the ceiling is the same in material and of same height; also 
floor. The walls are here best covered with hardwood wainscot 

7 ft., 6 in. in height, oak preferred ; the doors and windows being 
trimmed with the same wood. The floor should be of narrow strip 
oak 1 in. thick. There should be no cases provided for hanging 
the harness, but the room should be provided with suitable heating 
radiator beneath the window, and a sash ventilator. 

Carriage House or Room. The carriage room cross section 
should correspond to that of the stable proper so far as outside 
walls and their foundations are concerned. The floor should be 
of timber construction and the beams should be carried on Y.P. 
girders 8 x 10 in. on edge resting on the row of 16 in. piers spaced 

8 ft. on centres. The girder should be set flush with top of beams, 
and the beams should be notched over a 2 x 6 in. strip spiked along 
it. The beams should be 3 x 9 in. spruce, 12 in. o.c. The flooring 
should be 2 in. thick and not more than 6 in. broad, tongued, 
grooved and blind-nailed of selected maple, Georgia pine or oak. 

Interior wall lining from the wainscot line 4 ft. from floor should 
be rough coated plaster on wire lath. The ceiling should be the 
same, 10 ft. high. The windows finishing without trim, the plaster 
being carried around the sides and top, up to and against the 
jambs, the sill and wainscot cap being at the same height, finished 
in a shelf. The wainscot should be of narrow strip oak, North 
Carolina pine or any hardwood, vertically set. The cap should 
be a flat member, same material. 

At the doors there should be no sill or saddle, but the two 
kinds of floor covering should meet together true and even. 

The sash of the carriage house should be 3 ft. broad by 6 ft. 
6 in. high, double hung. 

Mens Room and Office. The walls of this room should be of 
hard pine 7 ft. 6 in. high, wainscoted, with rough plaster above, 
to 12 ft. ceiling. The ceiling and floor should be the same as in 
the harness room. 

Cellar. Beneath the floor of the carriage room there should be 
excavated a cellar carried through the full breadth of the building at 
this point about 18 ft. broad by 46 ft. long. The floor to be framed 
as in harness room floor, with plaster on wire lath beneath. The 
outside walls should be of 18 in. solid masonry carried 7 ft., 6 in. 
below finished grade. The floor of the cellar should be filled in 
with 12 in. of broken stone and a proper cellar drain put in, the floor 
graded, concreted and finished with Portland cement. 

Ventilatio?i . The ventilation of the stalls wing is easily 
arranged, provided the space is capable of a through and through 
draft as in the typical plan shown. 

Here every horse has a 3 x 3 ft. window above him opening to 
the outside, and an uninterrupted cross current may be established 
at will. In laying out the plan (and no stable should be built 
without it) there should be an open space, equal to the cross 
section, available on each side of horse stall wing. 

The ventilation is most simply controlled in cold weather by 
one or more ventilating shafts of metal 3 x 3 ft. in section, to lead 
from ceiling up to and just beneath the ridge where an outlet is 
established with louvre boards in some such ventilating stack as 
shown on “Typical Section.” 

The metal ventilating shaft should be encased with wood boards 
to a point 5 ft. above loft floor of the “alternative section.” If no 
floor exist, the ventilating stack opens directly into horse stall wing 
and may be closed by movable inside shutters attached to cords. 
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The heating of the building other than the stall wing, which 
should have no artificial heat, is well provided for by using a difect 
hot water system with boiler beneath carriage house. 

Pavement , Dramage and Gutters . The two-foot excavation 
should be filled i ft., 4 in. with broken stone of fairly uniform 
pieces, so that they lie close and even, and leave no large inter¬ 
stices for the concrete covering to work into. Over the stone 
filling lay 6 in. of good concrete (except in box-stalls where clay 
should be spread on top of stone filling). The final coating, in a 
case for illustration, we will suppose to be brick of some vitrified 
variety such as supplied in large quantities for street pavement in 
suburban towns, with chamfered edges, set on edge. This brick, 
though not so agreeable in color or size as the Staffordshire clinker 
brick imported from Great Britain, is less of a luxury and about as 
durable and impervious to moisture. 

The pavement of main passage should be the same as in stable 
gangway, whether it be of brick, cement, asphalt, glass or any other 
durable and impervious material, ft should have a 3 in. crown at 
the centre to drain water off to the sides, and should be carefully 
channeled to avoid slipperiness. 

Perhaps the most serviceable pavement of moderate expense 
is a Portland cement pavement in. thick laid over the 5 in. of 
concrete. This covering should be lined off with a mason’s chan 
neling iron in diamond shaped blocks ; the parallel lines being 5 
in. on centres and the channels ¥s in. deep and broad ; a little 
lamp black mixed with the cement mortar will give a more even 
finish. The floor should be slightly crowned, say 2 in. above the 
gutter covers at centre of gangway, so that washing may be facili¬ 
tated. The gutter covers should be of % in. perforated type set 
flush with finished floor. 

The gutters should be 6 in. broad, of cast-iron, made with a fall 
of % in. to the foot. In very long stables it will be impossible to 
run this fall in one direct line as the gutter would be too deep at 
lowest end for safety or convenience. 

It is advisable if there are more than six horses in a row to 
drain each gutter towards a centre point so that the greatest depth 
of gutter shall not exceed 12 in. 

Supposing our stable to contain not eight but twelve horses in 
one row, and the stalls being‘5 ft. 6 in. on centres, we have for a 
row 12 x 5% ft. = 66 ft. or 33 ft. to the centre. A fall of % in. 
in the gutter for 33 ft. would equal 8 % in. and added to this a 
3 in. flange, would make a total incline of 1 in. 

The flange is a 4 in. vertical iron, bolted on top of gutter 
flanges, but omitted at rear of all slats so that urine may flow 
between the slats and reach the gutter. 

The slats upon which all horses not in boxes should stand are 
made of cypress 1% in. thick at a point six feet away from gutter, 
and 3 in. thick at gutter, making a wedge-shaped member resting 
on the sloping cement under-floor, perfectly flush and level on top. 
On either side and at upper end of slats the cement floor is made 
level and \% in. cypress flooring is spiked down to the sleepers, 
that should be creosoted and set during the progress of paving. 

We will thus have a firm and level bearing for the horse, and 
the gutter covers will be flush with top of stall slats. 

The slats should be built together in 3 x 6 ft. sections for each 
stall. The flooring beneath the slats should be smooth cement 
with a slope of in. to the foot, finishing even with top of gutter ; 
it is, of course, understood that the gutters spoken of are conven¬ 
tional stock gutters and the slope is formed in casting the gutter. 
The top of gutter is 4 in. below pavement; the 4 in. flange on the 
edge carries the cover. 

The flooring of boxes in the writer’s opinion is best made of 
clay, or clay and loam mixed, about 8 in. deep, pounded down on 
top of broken stone sub-pavement. Such covering is, of course, 
not durable, but is easily removed and has many obvious 
advantages. 

Negatively speaking, no other pavement is so free from objec¬ 
tions ; it requires no drainage and has no trap to clog with filth ; 
it is also cool, it is quiet, it is removable and renewable at will, 
and is admirably suited to be bedded with peat moss, the bedding 
best adapted for box stalls. 

Gutter Outlet . In draining a stable of this kind the important 
point is to get the soil and waste out of the building in short and 
direct lines of large caliber. The stable gutter being drained to 
the centre, a 12 ft. line of 6 in. terra-cotta pipe most carefully 
graded, bedded and jointed, should be connected with an outside 
cross drain of like material to the cesspool or sewer. 

The carriage wash-drain, etc., should be a similar direct line to 
outside, but may be connected with any surface drain as no organic 
matter is carried through it. 
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The house soil from closets and bathroom is to be taken care of 
separately as in a dwelling, with the lines of cast-iron soil properly 
tarred after being inspected previous to setting wherever they 
pass beneath a pavement floor. 

If cesspools are necessary, the Waring system is the best 
known. 

Stalls. The stall posts for the straight or box-stalls should be 
7 in. thick, of locust, chestnut or cypress preferred in the order 
named, turned with a ball 6 in. in diameter at top of the straight 
stall posts ; they should be 6 ft. 6 in. out of the pavement and be 
imbedded 2 ft. They must be dipped in tar or painted twice with 
creosote before setting; their centres being 9 ft. 3 in. away from 
the outside wall and must have 2 in. channel worked in them to 
receive the partition boards between stalls. Box-stall posts should 
be 7 ft. 6 in. high without a ball on top. 

The partitions may best be made of Georgia pine, 2 in. thick, 
tongued and grooved and set on edge. The grain of this wood 
should be fine as in best flooring and the pieces should be nailed 
to a horizontal timber 3x4 in., raised 1 in. above the floor, 
properly tarred or creosoted. The partition boards should be 
secured on their tops by a steel cap, now provided the required 
length by any hardware dealer. 

On top of this cap is set the stall guard. 

The head of the partition must be made fast against the brick 
wall and this may be done by building small anchors into the wall 
fitted with screw holes, four for each partition ; the height of the 
partition not to be less than 4 ft. 3 in. exclusive of iron work. 

No projecting trim is allowable and no edges need ever be pre¬ 
sented to a horse’s teeth. The wainscot of box-stalls is the same 
as provided for all stall partitions. The wainscot cap m all box- 
stalls is done away with by furring off the upper portion of outside 
walls so the whole surface is flush; the doors into gangway being 
of equal thickness with the partition (2 in.). On the gangway it 
may open out and close flush with the inner and outer surfaces. 

The cap on top of all partitions forms the lower member of the 
guards and is carried across the gangway door. 

The upper rail of the guards may be finished with a 2x3 in. 
Y.P. or oak piece, chamfered or rounded on top; its under 
surface 6 ft. 6 in. from the floor, protected from the horses’ teeth 
by the 2 in. iron rail of the guard to which it is screwed. This 
2 x 3 in. rail carries across the doors, forming when they are 
closed a continuous line with the top of guards. 

DOORS, WINDOWS, HARDWARE AND FIXTURES, ETC. 

Doors. The doors for closing all openings for the passage of 
a horse should be Dutch doors, 4 ft. broad, of 2^ in. thick with 



rabeted styles, the panels filled with in. boards nailed to the 
rabets of double thickness, making all flush on both sides. 

The box-stall doors are best arranged as in the diagram. 

The wall openings should be 5 ft. broad and the 4 ft. doors will 
be hung with 6 in. of wood on each side between it and the 
masonry; jambs permitting door to open out and yet to close flush 
on inside. 

The lower half of all outside Dutch doors should have on their 
tops a % x 2 y 2 in. iron member screwed down to it. This will 
effectually prevent all cribbing and biting this most tempting of 
surfaces. 

The doors from the horses’ wing into cleaning room and " put- 
ting-to” space should be a sliding door, 6 ft. broad, glazed above 
the wainscot height. The door should be hung on trolley hangers 
so the floor need have no track or guides to trip over or catch dirt. 
The doors between the cleaning room and the bathroom and stairs 
should be single doors. 

The door between carriage house and passage into “putting- 
to ” space should be 8 ft. wide, glazed above wainscot line and 
made to slide on trolleys, in two leaves. 

The doors to saddle room and into men’s room should be 
similar sliding glazed doors not less than 3 ft. 6 in. broad. 

The front entrance doors should be 3 in. thick, should be built 
of wood of marked grain, as cypress or oak, and should correspond 
to the doors of the box-stall in method of construction. There is 
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no necessity of flush surface on the outside of these doors and the 
frame may project enough to give a deep panel. 

Other doors are of no technical importance and may be con¬ 
structed as for a dwelling, excepting the doors outside to the clean¬ 
ing room or gangway, which should be constructed as for the box 
stalls ; but it should not be necessary to hang them between the 
6 in. hanging styles used for the box doors. 

Loft doors should be rn pairs in 5 ft. wide openings to swing in, 
and glazed on upper panels. 

There should be arranged over each loft door a sliding beam to 
run out 4 ft. beyond face of wall with a 1 in. iron ring bolt to carry 
a block and fall. 

A platform under each loft door 2 ft. 6 in. broad and 5 ft. long, 
made of open slats on solid brackets, will be found a convenience 
in raising bales, bags, etc. 

Window's . The sash over all stalls 7 ft. 6 in. above floor and 
3 x 3 ft. in size should be at least iji in. thick and have not 
more than nine lights in each. 

The sash is best hung at the top as it closes fast and easily if 
so hung, and should swing outward. The sash should never swing 
in on account of the accumulation of dust, cobwebs, etc. If they 
do swing in they should be hinged at the bottom. 

The adjustment for opening and closing horse stall windows is 
solved by a greenhouse adjustor; work two or three sash only for 
each arm. 

The cross arms and hand pieces may be set on a box-stall post 
6 ft. above pavement level. 

Hardware . The hardware best adapted to stable use is brass 
(yellow), solid metal for the exposed smaller surfaces in the stable 
proper, such as lock faces, cups and handles, rings, etc. Box- 
stall hinges look well if of brass, but are of rather larger surface 
than is advisable to have to keep bright. Also the stall post caps 
may be fitted with brass caps, into which are attached the pillar tie 
rings. Other metal may be of black iron (not Bower-Barff finish), 
but a black finish painted flat. 

The best fastening for all the stable doors is heavy brass mor¬ 
tise locks with brass cups 4 in. broad with handles that drop into 
the flush cups. 

The cups should be set on both sides of the gangway doors 
and on the outside of the lower member of the Dutch doors ; the 
upper members of the Dutch doors should have the cups on the 
inside, with a key to turn this latch on the outside. The door 
may effectually be locked by the simple act of shutting. 

This arrangement for the Dutch doors secures the horses 
from being disturbed from without except by using the key. 

The hinges for the outside doors should be heavy wrought-iron 
hook hinges. The doors into the gangway should be hung with 
cast-metal pin hinges at least two feet long, one at the middle 
rail and one on the lower rail. It will not be necessary to set a 
hinge on the upper rail. 

The window hardware, except for stall sash adjustors, may cor¬ 
respond to that of a dwelling. 

The sliding-door hardware should be the trolley of any ball- 



In this stable the owner has a residence over the carriage house, a 
novel idea, but it is pretty well separated from the horses by a passage¬ 
way between the cleaning room and washstand, which is one story high. 

The stalls and boxes set around the court are capable of a through and 
through draft, and with the exception of the box-stalls, which have 
a loft over them for hay, the stable is sanitary and well arranged. 

bearing variety on wrought-iron hangers, and the locks should 
have cup spring latches on the inside doors. Outside doors 
should have an extra heavy lock, technically known as a “barn¬ 
door lock,” which snaps to on closing, and is opened by a key on 
the outside and by a flush cup with a thumb piece on the inside. 

Fixtures . Guards should be of wrought-iron. All dealers sup¬ 
ply them both wrought and cast, but no fixture surrounding the 
horse should be of cast-iron. The bars should be 3 in. apart, 
34 in. thick and 2 ft. 2 in. high, riveted into a % x 2 in. top and 
bottom wrought-iron member. The guards should be 
carefully rasped smooth, painted twice and sand-papered 



before setting 

The guards between straight stalls may be the ogee 
pattern, but should run the full 9 ft. from wall to post, 
2 ft. 2 in. high at upper end, 12 in. at lower end. 

The box-stall guards should be 2 ft. 2 in. high 
throughout, the same on gangway doors and partitions. 

Mangel's . Straight-stall mangers should be gal¬ 

vanized iron, non-oat wasting feed boxes, set in a 
wrought-iron frame. This frame should extend across 
the stalls, the 
smaller opening 
covering the feed 
box, the larger 
being for the rim 
to the hay rack. 

The front of 
the manger should 
be of 2 in. planks, the same as used for the stall parti¬ 
tions. They should be toenailed to a piece as for the 
partition, but close to the plank floor at stall head; 
the iron frame should form the cap and receive and 
cover the planking, which should be set 12 in. from 
the stall head at the floor, and should incline outward 



This plan is convenient, sanitary and in every way commendable, except that there are no a t an eas y angle to meet the manger frame set 3 ft. 4 
straight stalls provided. above the floor. 
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the stable fixture dealers in sets. 1'he three larger pieces 
are of cast-iron covered with hard wood. 

A bridle bracket is placed 3 ft. 6 in. above floor ; a 
saddle bracket 4 ft., 6 in., and a hames bracket 7 ft. 2 in. 
above floor ; this arrangement holds good for single or double 
sets, and the sets should be placed not less than 20 in. apart. 
The nice placing of the harness on these brackets requires 
a small crupper bracket just beneath the collar or hames. 

The reins may be hung on rosettes between sets as sup¬ 
plied with each set. As to riding bridles and brackets they 
are much the same as used for driving bridles ; they shbuld 
be spaced 1 ft. apart, 7 ft. 2 in. above the floor, so the reins 
may hang down unbent; the saddles are most conveniently 
seen and handled if placed on a saddle horse. This horse 
should be as long as the floor space will allow, 2 ft. space 
being kept at each end for passing; on the horse, in a long 
row, may rest all the saddles. There is another form of 
saddle stand not much used, but very good, if floor space is 
ample, consisting of a heavy upright member of hard wood 
with two equally heavy members crossing each other hori¬ 
zontally, placed upon the floor for feet. The vertical piece 
is mortised to receive long pegs or brackets which radiate in 
three rows of four pegs each. On the pegs are placed the 
saddles. 

The brackets for robes and poles and horse clothing, etc., 
are of all varieties and kinds, and may be studied to advan¬ 
tage from any of the dealers' catalogues. Their selection 
and placing may be safely left to the coachman and are not 
part of the planning, but belong rather to the furnishing of 
a stable. 

In the foregoing it is understood many statements are 
dependent upon at least average conditions, but some of 
them are of vital importance in any planning. These, placed 
in their proper order of ^importance, are : — 

First . Sufficient space, i. t\, minimum cubical contents, 
should be six times a man’s. 

Second. Ample provision for ventilation and light. 

Third . Proper pavement. 

ThU plan is novel, having a carriage house in which all traps are so placed as to be A11 other P oints are either for the convenience of working 

always pointed to the carriage house door and easy to get at; it is also well arranged of the Stable or touch upon the care and housing of the har- 

in many respects, as to sanitary requirements for the horses. ness, the carriages, etc. In elevations, design the door open¬ 

ings in such relation to grade as to avoid inclined runways, 
The object of the vertical planking avoids the use of all racks. particularly at the carriage entrances 
Racks are a constant source of injury to the horse, as he may To assist in explaining points of vital as well as of less impor- 

easily catch his toe or his knee in between the bars or get hope- tance, and also those which are purely matters of taste, the fifteen 

lessly cast by getting his head beneath them if placed low down. plans shown on this, the preceding and the following page, have 

The high manger is a dust-producing nuisance, and it forces a been selected for comparison ; the notes are not intended as criti- 

horse to stand with his head high instead of on the ground as cisms, inasmuch as the conditions which hampered the designing 

nature provides while feeding. of these plans are not known to the writer. All of these plans are 

The iron tops are now supplied in stock by all stable furnishers, reproduced at the scale of one thirty-second of an inch to the foot, 
also the oat mangers; and any objection to 
the arrangement as described has not yet 
been made known to the writer. 

Box stall mangers are best omitted and two 
galvanized iron boxes, one in each outside cor¬ 
ner may be supplied, of “ non-toasting ” type. 

The other stable fixtures are rings men¬ 
tioned for the pillar reins of brass; others at 
stall head. At 5 ft. from floor should be two, 
either side of the horse's head, 3 ft. apart, of 
galvanized iron. There should be a third rein 
ring in centre of front edge of manger rim. 

This ring will allow the chain or weight rope 
to pass over the rim and through the ring and 
down inside of manger; at the end of the rope 
the lignum vita weight block is attached, and 
when eating falls and rises with the movement 
of the horse's head. This is the only thor¬ 
oughly good method of tying horses at night 
that are halter broken. 

The rings for box-stalls are best placed 5 ft. 
above floor over each feed box and one other 
on the side and close to each feed box, for 
the night, or weight-rope, if used. 

The hook and brackets needed for the 
stable proper are 12 in. doubled brackets, 
webbed, of heavy weight, screwed at 6 ft. from 
floor on every long post (*>., box-stall posts.) 

Harness Brackets. The best arrangement This pj an j 8 open to the cr jticUm that there is no cross draft from side wall to side wall in stable 

for hanging sets of harness IS that supplied by proper, and no putting-to space without crossing in or out from the carriage house first. 
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All plans on this page are reduced to a scale of one thirty-second of an inch to the foot 


Figure i. A first class plan from every point of view; 
no door is indicated for manure, etc. 

Figure 2. This plan is well designed for convenience 
but is open to the objection of the carriage-room opening 
directly into the stable, and, what is equally objectionable 
and quite unnecessary, the harness-room has the fault of an 
extra door, wasting space and collecting the ammonia gases. 

Figure 3. If a solid partition divided the stairway and 
harness-room from the stable proper a good plan would be 
obtained. 

Figure 4. A good plan if the cow stable did not obstruct 
the cross draft over horses. 

Figure 5. This plan is satisfactory with the exception of 
stall arrangement; six instead of four horses could be accom¬ 
modated, four straight stalls on one side, two boxes opposite, 
and a through draft would then be obtained over the horses’ 
heads. 


Figure 6. Carriage-room, driveway, harness-room, etc., 
well arranged but there is no proper circulation of air. 

Figure 7. The carriage space is excessive as compared 
with the number of horse stalls. Harness and cleaning rooms 
would be better inverted. No through draft over the horses. 

Figure 8. No cross current, through and through draft 
obtainable over the horses' heads. Box stall encroaches too 
much on the carriage department and no cross draft is 
possible. The carriage-room and harness-room are well 
planned. 

Figure 9. A convenient but not a healthful stable and 
open to objection as to the proximity of the harness and car¬ 
riages to horses. 

Figure 10. Wash stand and carriage-room good. Stair¬ 
way out of place. Horse wing not planned with a view to 
the proper ventilation obtainable on the given area. 
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I N presenting this especial issue of stables and barns, the 
effort has been made to classify the plans more or less on the 
basis of stall accommodation, so that they run from two or 
three stalls up to twelve ; the majority being the moderate and 
most common size of four and six. The plans are further 
classified according to the relative position of carriage room 
and stall room, so that a more ready comparison may be made of 
the types submitted and the advantages and disadvantages of one 
or the other combination. 

The plans of the two, three and four stalls stables are repro¬ 
duced at a uniform scale of one-sixteenth of an inch to a foot, the 
larger plans at the scale of one thirty-second of an inch to the foot, 
and the farm barns generally at one sixty-fourth. Tastes differ 
in housing horses and accommodating carriages, almost as much as 
they do in caring for the domestic wants of the householder, and 
it is therefore difficult to establish a definite standard. Many an 
owner without a thorough personal knowledge of horses relies on 
his coachman, who may be trained in his business and yet not well 
educated enough to differentiate between essentials and non-essen¬ 
tials. Such an owner may lay out his stable and find later that 
the personal whim of his coachman has involved him in some 
arrangement which is unsanitary or unsafe, or perhaps merely 
unsuited to the next occupant of his box. There is, therefore, 
considerable variety in the plans, but it is hoped that a comparison 
of the types, seen in the light of the competent articles included 


in this number, may help both architects and owners to come to a 
clearer and more definite standard. 

The editors wish to present their thanks and make especial 
acknowledgment to those who were so kind as to help in bringing 
this number to a successful issue by loaning photographs and by 
preparing special drawings, and their apologies are due to those 
whose plans and photographs were not used owing to the bulk of 
material submitted and the short time at their disposal for printing. 

One article promised by the editors, on stable appointments 
by Mr. Charles S Bates, is lacking, and for this an apology is due 
to our readers. The article was definitely promised to the editors, 
but for some reason Mr. Bates was unable to write it and gave us 
no opportunity to provide a substitute. In Mr. Potter’s article 
there is a draughtsman’s error in the drawing of the manger which 
was not discovered until part of the edition had been printed. 
The hitching-ring shown in some copies projecting from the front 
of the manger should have been omitted. On page 202 the titling 
is incomplete; the lower illustration is of Mr. Parson’s house, and 
shows the style which governed the design of the stable. The plan 
is of particular interest and is a type that Mr. Maher has used in 
several stables, one of which is illustrated on page 180. The 
interior of Mr. Parson’s stable is illustrated on page 264. 


I T is curious to note that out of so many designs, all excellent 
from some points, there are so few that frankly express the 
stable in their mass or proportion. The great majority, 
especially of the smaller stables, are masquerading as houses, 
and one feels with a shock that the front door is too big, and then 
discovers that it is for carriages. There are, however, a few which 
are the brilliant exceptions ; Cope & Stewardson’s stable for Junius 
Morgan, Renwick, Aspinwall & Owen’s for George Bullock, 
Lindley Johnson’s for R. W. Lesley, A. W. Longfellow’s for 
R. H. A. Carey, Wilson Eyre’s at Strafford, W. G. Rantoul’s at 
Salem, Duhring, Okie & Ziegler’s for S. M. Vauclain, Little & 
Browne’s for E. C. Swift, Davis & Brooks’ for V. Everit Macy and 
Alfred Hopkins’ barns for F. W. Vanderbilt. These all stand 
frankly expressed as fit for their purpose, and the domestic element 
is, as it should be, subordinated. 

Another curious fact is that of the many large and expensive 
buildings housing valuable stock and carriages, few are built of any¬ 
thing except wood. It is probably due to a remnant of the old 
feeling inherited from earlier generations of settlers, that wood is 
and always must be, the most appropriate material for the country. 



A PICTURESQUE STABLE AT BEVERLY FARMS. MASS. 


W. G RANTOUL, ARCHITECT, BOSTON 
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TWO AND THREE STALL STABLES 




STABLE OF ASHLEY POND, ESQ., DETROIT, MICH.; POND & POND, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO 


Mllllll 


ill 
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STABLE OF JOHN H. GALEY, ESQ., PITTSBURG, PA. 
JOSEPH L. NEAL, ARCHITECT, PITTSBURG 


STABLE AT HINSDALE, ILL. 
SAMUEL K. COLTON, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO 



il 

SECOND FLOOR 


FIRST FLOOR 

STABLE OF HARRY GRAY, ESQ., LOS ANGELES, CAL.; DENNIS & FARWELL, ARCHITECTS, LOS ANGELES 



CARRIAGE 

ROOM 




ms 


STABLE OF E. S. PIERCE, ESQ., WORCESTER, MASS. STABLE OF STEPHEN GREENE, ESQ., NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 

FULLER & DELANO, ARCHITECTS, WORCESTER KENDALL, TAYLOR & STEVENS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON 

The plans on this page are reproduced at a scale of one-sixteenth of an inch to the foot 
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THREE STALL STABLES 



STABLE OF E. Y. McCURDY, ESQ., BALA, PA.; C. E. SCHERMERHORN, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


/A 



STABLE AT “RAGDALE,” LAKE FOREST, ILL.; HOWARD SHAW, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The plans on this page are reproduced at a scale of one-sixteenth of an inch to the foot 
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THREE STALL STABLES 



STABLE OF EUGENE HIGGINS, ESQ., EDGEWATER, ILL.; GEO. W. MAHER, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO 



STABLE OF A. P. SHERMAN, ESQ., SO. FRAMINGHAM, MASS.; HENRY A. MEARS, ARCHITECT, BOSTON 



STABLE OF MRS. BAUGH, OVERBROOK, PA.; GEORGE T. PEARSON, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA 

The plans on this page, are reproduced at the scale of one-sixteenth of an inch to the foot 
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STABLE OF COL. THEODORE E. WIEDERSHEIM, ST. DAVIDS, PA.; DAVID KNICKERBOCKER BOYD, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA. 


STABLE OF M. H. McLANAHAN, NEAR PHILADELPHIA, PA.; WM. L. PRICE, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA 
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WORK SHOP 


BOX STALL 


STABLE OF MRS. CHARLES HITCHCOCK, KENWOOD, CHICAGO; DWIGHT HEALD PERKINS, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO 

The plans on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-sixteenth of an inch to the foot 
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STABLE OF R. A. CANFIELD, ESQ., PAWTUCKET, R.I.; STONE, CARPENTER & WILLSON, ARCHITECTS, PROVIDENCE, R.I 


HARNESS 

ROOM 




STABLE AT NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. ; KENDALL, TAYLOR & STEVENS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON 


CARRIAGE 


STABLE OF AMASA CLARK, ESQ., BROOKLINE, MASS.; W. G. PRESTON, ARCHITECT, BOSTON 


The flans on this page are reproduced at a scale of one-sixteenth of an inch to the foot 
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THREE STALL STABLES 
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FOUR STALL STABLES 



STABLE OF FREDERICK A. BALLOU, PROVIDENCE, R.I.; MARTIN & HALL, ARCHITECTS, PROVIDENCE 



CARRIAGE 

ROOM 


HARNESS 

ROOM 


STABLE OF H. J. PORTER, ESQ., JACKSON, MICH ; SAMUEL K. COLTON, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO, ILL. 

The flans on this page are reproduced at a scale of one-sixteenth of an inch to the foot 
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STABLE OF GILMAN C. HILL, ESQ., WATERBURY, CONN.; GRIGGS & HUNT, ARCHITECTS, WATERBURY 

The plans on this page are reproduced at a scale of one-six'eenth of an inch to the foot 


STABLE OF EDWARD T. MAGUIRE, ESQ., NARBETH, PA.; C. E. SCHERMERHORN, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA 
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FOUR STALL STABLES 



STABLE OF M. B. WILSON, ESQ., INDIANAPOLIS, IND.; VONNEGUT & BOHN, ARCHITECTS, INDIANAPOLIS 

The flans on this page are reproduced at a scale of one-sixteenth of an inch to the foot 
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FOUR STALL STABLES 





Stable of GEO. A. FERNALD, ESQ., Winchester, Mass. Stable of HENRY P. BALDWIN, ESQ., Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 

WARREN, SMITH & BISCOE, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON W. B. STRATTON & F. C. BALDWIN, ARCHITECTS, DETROIT 



STABLE OF GEO. A. FERNALD, ESQ., WINCHESTER, MASS.; WARREN, SMITH & BISCOE, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON 



STABLE OF HENRY P. BALDWIN, ESQ., DETROIT, MICH.; STRATTON & BALDWIN, ARCHITECTS, DETROIT 


The flans on this page are reproduced at a scale of one-sixteenth of an inch to the foot 
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FOUR STALL STABLES 


STABLE AT “THE GARTH,” STRAFFORD, PA.; WILSON EYRE, JR., ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA 

H PLAN OF STABLE AT “THE GARTH” 


CARRIAGE ROOM 
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PLAN, STABLE OF H. I. DRUMMOND, ESQ., ST. LOUIS, MO. 

LOUIS MULLGARDT, ARCHITECT, ST. LOUIS 
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PLAN, STABLE OF E. HARRISON SANFORD, ESQ., 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R.I. 

WILLIAM G. PRESTON, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


This plan is at a scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the 
foot ; all other plans on this page are reproduced 
at the scale of one-sixteenth of an inch to the foot 


STABLE OF GEO. L. ALLEN, ESQ., RYE BEACH, N.H.; ROBERT COIT, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 
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FOUR STALL STABLES 



STABLE OF CHARLES W. ARNOLD, ESQ., HAVERHILL, MASS. STABLE OF A. S. TEMPLE, ESQ., SALEM, MASS 

J. WILLIAMS BEAL, ARCHITECT, BOSTON E. M. A. MACHADO, ARCHITECT, BOSTON 



STABLE OF ALFRED L. BAKER, ESQ., LAKE FOREST, ILL.; HOWARD SHAW, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO 

The plans on this page are reproduced at a scale of one-sixteenth of an inch to the foot 
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STABLE OF J. L. BAILY, ESQ., WYNNEWOOD, PA.; BAILY & TRUSCOTT, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA 

The plans on this page are reproduced at a scale of one~sixteenth of an inch to the foot 
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CARRIAGE ROOM 


STABLE OF DR. L. A. NIPPERT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; WM. M. KENYON, ARCHITECT, MINNEAPOLIS 


STABLE OF L. L. BROOKS, ESQ., NEWTON CENTRE, MASS.; KENDALL, TAYLOR & STEVENS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON 
The plans on this f age are reproduced at the scale of one-sixteenth of an inch to the foot 


STABLE OF F. W. TUNNELL, ESQ., GERMANTOWN, PA.; RANKIN & KELLOGG, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA 
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STABLE OF WILLIAM H. SAYEN, ESQ., ST. DAVIDS, PA. 

DAVID KNICKERBACKER BOYD, ARCHITECT ^___ 

PHILADELPHIA _ ^ 


STABLE OF S. GRABFELDER, ESQ., LOUISVILLE, KY. 

_.__ DODD & COBB, ARCHITECTS 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 


STABLE OF JOHN M. AMORY, ESQ., LARCHMONT, N.Y.; FRANK A. MOORE, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK 


STABLE OF W. H. CONYNGHAM, ESQ., WILKESBARRE, PA. 

CHARLES ALLING GIFFORD, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK 


, wi livlodAKKE, PA. STABLE OF WM. H. MORRIS, ESQ., VILLA NOVA, PA 

RCHITECT, NEW YORK WALTER SMEDLEY, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA 

Plans of the five stables on this page are reproduced on the page opposite 
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FOUR STALL STABLES 


STABLE OF 
W. H. CONYNGHAM 

WILKESBARRE 

PA. 


C. A. GIFFORD 
ARCHITECT 
NEW YORK 

Photograph on opposite page 



STABLE OF EDWIN N. DOLL, ESQ., WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 

ROBT. MAYNICKE, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK 


Stable of JOHN M. AMORY, ESQ., Larchmont, N.Y. 

Photograph on opposite page 

FRANK A. MOORE, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK 




STABLE OF WILLIAM HENRY SAYEN, ESQ., ST. DAVIDS, PA. 

Photograph on opposite page 

DAVID KNICKERBACKER BOYD, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA 


STABLE OF L. E. MILLER, ESQ.. CINCINNATI, O. 

DES JARDINS & HAYWARD, ARCHITECTS, CINCINNATI 



Photograph on opposite page 

STABLE OF S. GRABFELDER, ESQ., LOUISVILLE, KY 
DODD & COBB, ARCHITECTS, LOUISVILLE 


STABLE OF W. H. MORRIS, ESQ., VILLA NOVA, PA. 

WALTER SMEDLEY, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA 
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HEATER 
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COWS 


STABLE OF GEO. F. BERRY, ESQ., FRANKFORT, KY.; DODD & COBB, ARCHITECTS, LOUISVILLE 


CARRIAGE ROOM 


STABLE OF T. B. JANNEY, ESQ., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; WM. M. KENYON, ARCHITECT, MINNEAPOLIS 

The flans on this page are reproduced at a scale of one-sixteenth of an inch to the foot 
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STABLE OF ARTHUR K. HUNT, ESQ., PORTLAND, ME.; JOHN CALVIN STEVENS, ARCHITECT, PORTLAND 
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STABLE OF J. B. MARSH, ESQ., 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 
BACON & HILL, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON 


STABLE OF CHAS. P. McCULLY, ESQ., STABLE OF EDWARD S. CROCKER, ESQ., 
BALA, PA. FITCHBURG, MASS. 

WALTER SMEDLEY, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA BACON & HILL, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON 


The flans on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-sixteenth of an inch to the foot 
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STABLE OF CHESTER W. BLISS, ESQ., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. STABLE OF D. H. ANDREWS, ESQ., NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 

GUY KIRKHAM, ARCHITECT, SPRINGFIELD KENDALL, TAYLOR & STEVENS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON 

Plans of the above stalls are published on the opposite Page at a scale of one-sixteenth of an inch to the foot 


STABLE OF SAMUEL MAGARGEE, ESQ., BRYN MAWR, PA. 

KEEN & MEAD, ARCHITECTS. CHARLES BARTON KEEN, SUCCESSOR, PHILADELPHIA 


STABLE OF HENRY B. DEAN, ESQ., PROVIDENCE, R.I. 

MARTIN & HALL, ARCHITECTS, PROVIDENCE 


STABLE OF JAMES SPEAR, ESQ., OGONTZ PARK, PA. 

LAWRENCE VISSCHER BOYD, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA 
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FOUR STALL STABLES 





WORCESTER, MASS. 



STABLE OF CHESTER A. BLISS, ESQ., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


FULLER & DELANCLARCHITECTS 

{Plan only published ) 


Photograph on opposite page 



CARRIAGE ROOM 



STABLE OF D. H. ANDREWS, ESQ., 
NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 

Photograph on opposite page 




STABLE OF JAMES SPEAR, ESQ., 
OGONTZ PARK, PA. 

Photograph on opposite page 

The plans on this page are reproduced at the scale of 
one-sixteenth of an inch to the Joot 
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STABLE OF ALAN H. REED, ESQ., WAYNE, PA.; WM. L. PRICE, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA 
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STABLE OF WM. R. DORR, ESQ., ST. PAUL, MINN.; CLARENCE H. JOHNSTON, ARCHITECT, ST. PAUL 


STABLE OF E. G. CARLTON, ESQ., ROCHDALE, MASS.; CUTTING, CARLTON & CUTTING, ARCHITECTS, WORCESTER, MASS 


The plans on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot. 
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STABLE OF JESSE TYSON, ESQ., BALTIMORE, MD 


Digitized by 


Gooole 


STABLE OF J. H. STERNBERG, ESQ., READING, PA.; MUHLENBERG BROS., ARCHITECTS, READING 
The flans on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-thirtysecond of an inch to the foot 
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STABLE OF WALTER J. MITCHELL, ESQ., MAGNOLIA, MASS.; WILLARD M. BACON, ARCHITECT, BOSTON 






Si 
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UNEXCAVATED ■ UNEXCAVATED 




STABLE OF L. H. FREER, ESQ., HINSDALE, ILL.; JOS. C. LLEWELLYN, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO 


#•* 


STABLE OF JOHN G. SHEDD, ESQ., CHICAGO, ILL.; FREDERICK W. PERKINS, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO 

The plans on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot 
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STABLE OF A. L. DEWAR, ESQ., EDGEWATER, ILL.; GEORGE MAHER, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO 


STABLE OF G. B. ROBERTS, ESQ. 


STABLE OF A. L. DEWAR, ESQ. 


STABLE OF G. B. ROBERTS, ESQ., BALA, PA. 

FIELD & MEDARY, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA 


STABLE IN DETROIT, MICH. 

DONALDSON & MElER, Architects, Detroit 


STABLE OF R. L. JONES, ESQ. 


STABLE OF R. L. JONES, ESQ., READING, PA.; MUHLENBERG BROS., ARCHITECTS, READING 

The plans on this fagc are reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot 
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STABLE OF MESSRS. JOHN I. D. BRISTOL AND ALBERT TURNER, CHAPPAQUA, N.Y 
LUDLOW & VALENTINE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK 


STABLE OF ARCHER BROWN, ESQ., E. ORANGE, N.J.; LUDLOW & VALENTINE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YOEK 


CARRIAGE ROOM 


P.WTD COURT 


HARNE33 

ROOM 


STABLE OF F. E. MYERS, ESQ., ASHLAND, O.; VERNON REDDING, ARCHITECT, MANSFIELD 


The plana on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot 
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FIVE STALL STABLES 



STABLE OF W. B. SAUNDERS, ESQ., NEAR PHILADELPHIA, PA.; WM. L. PRICE, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA 



STABLE OF W. H. SLOCUM, JR., JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS.; BACON & HILL, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
The flans on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot. 
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CARRIAGE 

ROOM 


STABLE OF E. H. FERGUSON, ESQ., LOUISVILLE, KY.; DODD & COBB, ARCHITECTS, LOUISVILLE 


GRIGGS & HUNT, ARCHITECTS, WATERBURY 


STABLE OF V. W. ANDERSON, ESQ., CINCINNATI, O.; ELZNER & ANDERSON, ARCHITECTS, CINCINNATI 

The plans on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot 
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FIVE STALL STABLES 



STABLE OF C. H. WATSON, ESQ., STABLE OF JAMES C. MELVIN, ESQ., STABLE OF MAURICE HECKSCHER, ESQ., 

BROOKLINE, MASS. WEST NEWTON, MASS. BRYN MAWR, PA. 

BACON ft HILL, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON CHAPMAN & FRAZER, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON RANKIN & KELLOGG, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA 



STABLE OF W. H. BURNS, ESQ.. STABLE OF B. G. WORK, ESQ., STABLE OF GEO. ABBOTT, ESQ., 

WORCESTER, MASS. AKRON, O. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

FULLER & DELANO, ARCHITECTS, WORCESTER HOWARD SHAW, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO, ILL. ANDREWS, JAQUES & RANTOUL, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON 



STABLE OF J. R. WALKER, ESQ., STABLE OF MRS. M. C. FORMAN, STABLE OF W. E. WINNER, ESQ., 

CHICAGO, ILL. BUFFALO, N.Y. KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

HOLABIRD & ROCHE, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO GREEN ft WICKS, ARCHITECTS, BUFFALO W. W. ROSE, ARCHITECT, KANSAS CITY, MO. 



STABLE OF MRS. SAMUEL WELSH, STABLE OF H. H. RUETER, ESQ., STABLE OF C. R. TALBOT, ESQ., 

NARRAGANSETT PIER, R.I. JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. BROOKLINE, MASS. 

WM. G. PRESTON, ARCHITECT, BOSTON J. WILLIAMS BEAL, ARCHITECT, BOSTON KENDALL, TAYLOR ft STEVENS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON 


All the flans on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot 
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SIX STALL STABLES 



STABLE AT BRYN MAWR, PA.; EDGAR V. SEELER, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA. 



STABLE OF DANIEL F. EMERY, JR., ESQ., FALMOUTH, ME.; JOHN CALVIN STEVENS, ARCHITECT, PORTLAND. 



STABLE OF H. F. WATSON, ESQ., ERIE, PA.; GREEN & WICKS, ARCHITECTS, BUFFALO, N.Y. 

The plans on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot 
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STABLE OF ALFRED MARSHALL, ESQ., MAMARONECK, N.Y.; FRANK A. MOORE, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK 


*»■■&& 'tS 
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STABLE OF WM. T. B. ROBERTS, ESQ., OGONTZ PARK, PA.; KEEN & MEAD, ARCHITECTS, C. B. KEEN, SUCCESSOR, PHILADELPHIA 

The plans on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot 
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STABLE OF JOHN LLOYD, ESQ., SUNBROOK STATION, PA.; J. A. DEMPWOLF, ARCHITECT, YORK 
The plans on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot 


CHAPMAN & FRAZER, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON 


^ j 

STABLE OF JOHN G. WRIGHT, ESQ., CHESTNUT HILL, MASS. 
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STABLE OF GEO. BULLOCK, ESQ., CENTRE ISLAND, OYSTER BAY, N.Y.; RENWICK, ASPINWALL & OWEN, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK 

Plan on the opposite page 
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PLAN OF STABLE OF GEO. BULLOCK, ESQ. 


PLAN OF STABLE OF J. S. MORGAN, ESQ. 


Photographs of these stables are reproduced on the opposite page 


The plans on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot. 
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STABLE OF FRED’K W. SCHMIDT, ESQ., RADNOR, PA.: KEEN & MEAD, ARCHITECTS, C. B. KEEN, SUCCESSOR, PHILADELPHIA 


STABLE OF EDWARD FORD, ESQ., 
TOLEDO, O. 


STABLE OF FRED K W. SCHMIDT, ESQ., 
RADNOR, PA. 


STABLE OF MRS. P. H. SEARS, 
WALTHAM, MASS. 








STABLE OF MRS. P. H. SEARS, WALTHAM, MASS. 

CHARLES K. CUMMINGS, ARCHITECT, BOSTON 


STABLE OF EDWARD FORD, ESQ., TOLEDO, O. 
GEORGE S. MILLS, ARCHITECT, TOLEDO 


The plans on this page are reproduced at the scale oj one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot 
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STABLE OF J. O. GILMORE, ESQ., NEAR OVERBROOK, PA.; WM. L. PRICE, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA 
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STABLE OF MITCHELL HARRISON, ESQ., CHESTNUT HILL, PA. STABLE OF J. O. GILMORE, ESQ., OVERBROOK, PA. 

COPE & STEWARDSON, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA WM. L. PRICE, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA 

The plans on this page are reproduced at the scale oj one-thirty-second of an inch to the loot. 
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STABLE OF JAMES S. HERRMAN, ESQ., SHIPPAN POINT, CONN.; ROBERT MAYNICKE, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK. 

The plans on this page are reproduced at the scale of onc-t hir ty~ second of an inch to the foot 


STABLE OF CYRUS H. K. CURTIS, ESQ., JENKINTOWN, PA.; DALY & TRUSCOTT, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA 


Digitized by 
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SEVEN STALL STABLES 



STABLE OF EDWIN GINN, ESQ., WINCHESTER, MASS.; ERNEST FLAGG, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK 



STABLE OF R. W. LESLEY, ESQ., HAVERFORD, PA.; LINDLEY JOHNSON, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA 
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STABLE OF SETH M. RICHARDS, ESQ., NEWPORT, N.H.; JAMES T. KELLEY, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 
The. plans on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot 
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JAS. T. KELLEY, F. C. BROWN, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON 


PTPI 
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CARRIAGE ROOM 


STABLE OF F. GORDON DEXTER, ESQ., 
ANDREWS, JAQUES & RANTOUL, ARCHITECTS 


STABLE OF EDGAR PIERCE, ESQ.,. 

See illustrations above 



STABLE OF L. E. JAMES, ESQ., KANSAS CITY, MO. 

W. W. ROSE, ARCHITECT, KANSAS CITY 


STABLE OF EDW. BUCKLEY, ESQ., MANISTEE, MICH. 
HOLABIRD & ROCHE, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO 
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STABLE OF HARTMAN KUHN, ESQ., DEVON, PA.; DUHRING, OKIE & ZEIGLER, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA 


ilium 
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STABLE OF HARTMAN KUHN, ESQ 


STABLE OF HON. BYRON WESTON 


STABLE OF HON. BYRON WESTON, DALTON, MASS.; J. McA. VANCE, ARCHITECT, PITTSFIELD 

The plans on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot 
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STABLE FOR THE ESTATE OF JOSEPH BANIGAN, PROVIDENCE, R.I.; MARTIN & HALL, ARCHITECTS, PROVIDENCE 



STABLE OF A. F. HOLDEN, ESQ., GLENVILLE, O.; FROST & GRANGER, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO, ILL. 



STABLE OF P. H. GRIFFIN, ESQ., BUFFALO, N.Y.; GREEN & WICKS, ARCHITECTS, BUFFALO 

The plans on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot 
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EIGHT STALL STABLES 




STABLE OF P. L. ATHERTON, ESQ., WOODSIDE, KY.; DODD & COBB, ARCHITECTS, LOUISVILLE 


««.• t* < rut 
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CITY STABLE OF C. M. HARRINGTON, ESQ., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; KEES & COLBURN, ARCHITECTS, MINNEAPOLIS 

Plan only 
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STABLE OF MRS. C. H. STRONG, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
GREEN & WICKS, ARCHITECTS, BUFFALO 
Plan only 


STABLE AT BRONXVILLE, N.Y. 
BORING & TILTON, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK 
Plan only 




STABLE OF H. R. A. CAREY, ESQ., PORTSMOUTH, N.H.; A. W. LONGFELLOW, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 

The flans on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-thirty^second of an inch to the foot 
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■STABLE OF JOHN FARSON, ESQ., OAK PARK, ILL.; GEO. W. MAHER, ESQ., CHICAGO 

The plan on this page is reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot 
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NINE STALL STABLES 



STABLE OF WM. O. BLANDING, ESQ., NEWPORT, R.I.; MARTIN & HALL, ARCHITECTS, PROVIDENCE 


STABLE OF CHARLES A. MOORE, ESQ., BELLEHAVEN, CONN.: BORING & TILTON, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK 


STABLE OF MRS. O. IASIGI, STOCKBRIDGE, MASS.; A. W. LONGFELLOW, ARCHITECT, BOSTON 

The plans on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot 
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STABLE OF E. B. VAN WINKLE, ESQ., LITCHFIELD, CONN.; GRIGGS & HUNT, ARCHITECTS, WATERBURY 


STABLE OF W. E. COX,‘ESQ., CHESTNUT HILL, MASS.; ANDREWS, JACQUES & RANTOUL, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON 

The plans on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot 
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ELEVEN STALL STABLES 




STABLE OF C. S. GUTHRIE, ESQ., NEW LONDON, CONN.; W. R. EMERSON, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 



Stable of COL. FRANK O. LOWDEN, Oregon, III. 
POND & POND, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO 
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STABLE OF COL. FRANK O. LOWDEN, OREGON, ILL.; POND & POND, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO 

The plans on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot 
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STABLE OF MRS. ELLIOTT F. SHEPARD, SCARBOROUGH, N.Y.;] JHAYDEL & SHEPARD, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK 

The plans on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot 
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STABLE OF CHAS. RAOUL DUVAL, ESQ., ROSLYN, N.Y.; SNELLING & POTTER, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK 


STABLE OF W. H. MACY, ESQ., HARRISON, N.Y.; CHAS. ALLING GIFFORD, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK 


WAGON 

ROOM 


CARRIAGE 

ROOM 


STABLE OF J. ROGERS MAXWELL, ESQ., GLEN COVE, L.I.; W. B. TUBBY & BRO., ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK 


The plans on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot 
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STABLE OF J. H. PROCTOR, ESQ., IPSWICH, MASS.; E. M. A. MACHADO, ARCHITECT, BOSTON 


STABLE OF HENRY DARLINGTON, ESQ., ORIENTA POINT, N.Y. STABLE OF W. G. RICE, ESQ., BEVERLY COVE, MASS. 

FRANK A. MOORE, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK W. G. RANTOUL, ARCHITECT, BOSTON 

The plans on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot 


STALL ROOM (1 CARRIAGE ROOM 


STABLE OF W. G. RICE, ESQ. 


STABLE OF J. H. PROCTOR, ESQ. 
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STABLE OF MARTIN HALL, ESQ., GREAT NECK, L.I.; LITTLE & O’CONNOR, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK 


The flans on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot 
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F. S. VAN TREES, ARCHITECT, SAN FRANCISCO 


STABLE OF JACKSON GOURAUD, ESQ., LARCHMONT, N.Y.; RENWICK, ASPINWALL & OWEN, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK 


STABLE OF MRS. PHOEBE A. HEARST, VERONA, CAL, 
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STABLE OF E. S. REYNAL, ESQ., WHITE PLAINS, N.Y.; DONN BARBER, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK 


STABLE OF MRS. T. B. WILLIAMS, COHASSET, MASS., J. A. SCHWEINFURTH, ARCHITECT, BOSTON 

See the page opposite 
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STABLE OF MRS. T. B. WILLIAMS, COHASSET, MASS.; J. A. SCHWEINFURTH, ARCHITECT, BOSTON 

The front view is published on the opposite paste 
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STABLE OF MRS. F. A. BELL, MADISON, N.J.; CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK 


The plan on this page ts reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot 
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STABLE OF JOHN GRIBBEL. ESQ.; HORACE TRUMBAUER, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA 



STABLE YARD 
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STABLE OF G. W. ELKINS, ESQ. 

See opposite page 


STABLE OF JOHN GRIBBEL, ESQ. 


The plans on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot 
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STABLE OF JOHN DUPEE, ESQ., OCONOMOWOC, WIS.; FREDERICK W. PERKINS, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO, ILL 
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STABLE AT TARRYTOWN, N.Y.; YORK & SAWYER, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK 
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INTERIOR OF RIDING RING OF FRANK J. GOULD, ESQ., NEW YORK; YORK & SAWYER, ARCHITECTS 

The exterior is published on the page following 
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RIDING RING OF FRANK J. GOULD, ESQ., NEW YORK; YORK AND SAWYER, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK 

The interior is published on the preceding page 
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STABLE OF C. K. G. BILLINGS, ESQ., SPEEDWAY, NEW YORK CITY; GUY LOWELL, ARCHITECT, BOSTON 

The plan is reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot 
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STABLE OF ROBERT GOULD SHAW, 2d, ESQ., HAMILTON, MASS.; GUY LOWELL, ARCHITECT, BOSTON 


Thr plan is reproduced a / the scale of one-sixteenth of an inch to the Joot 
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DESIGN FOR A STABLE; ARTHUR DURANT SNEDEN, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK 
FIRST MENTION, COMPETITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS ARCHITECTS 
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This plan is reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot 
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The plans are reproduced at the scale of one-sixteenth of an inch to the foot 
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Stables 

By Francis M. Ware. 

S O far as practically accommodating to the best advantage 
animals and vehicles, the arrangements of modern stables 
leave frequently much to be desired. Externally ornate 
and attractive, they appear to the owners and their friends, 
as to general plans, all that ingenuity can devise or con¬ 
venience demand — but servants and horses can bear dif¬ 
ferent testimony. Architects and builders are rarely horsemen of 
experience ; nor, if they seek advice, are they competent to accept 
only that which is appropriate. Both this winter, 1902, and last, an 
enormously expensive stable in the vicinity of New York has proved 
from its internal arrangements so absolutely unhealthy that over 
$200,000 worth of valuable race horses have either died from or 
been ruined through the effects of pneumonia induced by improper 
ventilation, wrong exposure, steam heat, and unmanageable 
draughts. Theory and practice vary widely in such matters. A 
southern exposure ought to be the best; drainage and ventilation, 
as newly approved and most expensive, should be satisfactory; 
horses ought to do well; paint and varnish to keep bright, panels 
whole, and harness in good order; cement or stone floors should 
be the best, and stone buildings the warmest or coolest according 
to season—but somehow none of these results invariably obtain. 

From the horseman’s standpoint then, what are the essentials? 
Beginning with the exposure, the horse should always be stabled 
upon the north or west sides ; the carriage house face south or east 
for the sun and warmth which insures its being dry, thereby keep¬ 
ing carriage paint and linings in condition. This same exposure 
for the animals will cause violent changes in temperature each 
twenty-four hours. The equine constitution will adapt itself to 
any extremes of temperature providing they are eqtiable , and not 
subject to sudden variations. For the same reason, no apartment 
in any stable should accommodate more than twenty horses. If half 
or more of these are daily taken out, the absence and return of so 
much animal heat will cause changes in temperature which are 
responsible for much sickness. 

As the next essential, all stables should be so arranged that the 
operations of harnessing and unharnessing may be consecutive — 
enormous saving of labor in the aggregate. Proper disposition 
in such respects insures economy to owners, and contentment to 
employees. Backed from his stall, the animal should proceed from 
cleaning place to harness, from harness to vehicle by direct prog¬ 
ress— and reverse the process upon his return. The carriage 
room should contain comfortably just so many carriages, and not, 
for instance, three and a half, as often arranged — this waste room 
being the result of careless planning. No space need be left to 
work about carriages, as this labor will be shirked if such is the 
case ; they must be drawn out for proper manipulation. 

Brick or stone stables are very likely to be damp unless plas¬ 
tered, or ceiled and sheathed, and wooden buildings, where possi¬ 
ble, generally give in our climate best results. Other countries, 
other fashions. Brick and cement floors will answer in the car¬ 
riage house, if there is a fire kept in winter, but their tendency to 
be damp and slippery makes them dangerous, for horses will plunge 
and rear at starting. They should never be used in gangways or 
on stall floors. 

All forms of drainage are good — if they are attended properly 
by the stablemen. This is so rarely the case that practice proves 
the most scientific generally unsatisfactory through the neglect of 
the grooms. No traps or drains will keep themselves clear for any 
length of time, and it has always seemed foolish to expend money 
upon elaborate systems which carelessness would reduce to total 
or comparative inefficiency. The master’s eye can prevent such 
neglect — but it is rarely used ; if it were, the most crude arrange¬ 
ments would answer perfectly. The writer has found best results 
from leading all stable-drains into a galvanized iron bucket, con¬ 
tained in a receptacle in the floor, the bucket being large enough 
to hold the probable fluids of twenty-four hours ; or in large stables, 
several such may be arranged. No neglect was possible with this 
contrivance, as it simply ran over if not regularly emptied (into a 
sewer or on the manure heap); its cost was trifling, and its results 
wholesome. Otherwise the harness room and wash-stand drains 
should be arranged to flush the stall gutters, insuring to them, 
despite neglect, frequent cleansings. Every detail about a stable 
should be arranged not as if the best sort of help was to be in 
charge, but so that the zvorst can do no harm. 


Stall floors are best of cement, laid with a good slope to the 
gutter, and covered with slats affording a level footing, and bevelled 
to requirements upon the lower side. The four or six middle slats 
or all of them should be movable, either on hinges, or by other 
means, that they may be easily and quickly swung up, and the 
cement beneath daily cleansed and disinfected. All moisture falls 
on about the middle of the stalls, and thence quickly percolates 
over the steeply sloped cement to the gutters at the heel-posts. 
Of course the ordinary separations between the slats — which, by 
the way, are never wide enough — will be observed. Planks may 
with satisfaction be used in this same way. 

Earth floors are the best of all, but not always practical. Noth¬ 
ing is better, cheaper, or more easily renewed. Six inches of large 
stone, six of coarse gravel or ashes, and four to six of earth well 
rammed make an ideal stall flour, self-draining, comfortable, healthy, 
and natural to the animal. 

No hay racks should be provided, but all hay fed from the floor. 
The feed-boxes, wood or iron, should be movable that they may be 
cleaned and sunned daily to keep them sweet. 

There should be a two-inch space between the bottom board of 
every stall partition and the floor that no filth may accumulate in 
the angle, and these partitions should never be solid, but spaced 
between the planks (two to four inches) to allow free circulation of 
air and ample ventilation. This construction is absolutely neces¬ 
sary in our climate, and it is marvelous that neither owners, stable¬ 
men nor builders consider this most important detail. If they 
would but spend a hot summer’s night in one of the stalls to which 
they condemn unfortunate horses they would appreciate the neces¬ 
sities of the case. This free air circulation carries odors and gases 
up and away. Of course all upper partitions will be of openwork 

— wire netting, etc., — above the height of four feet six inches or 
so, in order that horses may see each other, and in consequence eat 
better, and be sociable. Imagine the solitary confinement of the 
average horse — staring at a blank wall, another behind him, and 
one on each side. 

The horse apartments should reach, if possible, clear to the 
roof, and no loft should be imposed; but if this is necessary, at 
least the men should never sleep directly over the animals, nor be 
obliged to walk over their heads, thus disturbing them constantly, 
as do rats and mice scuttling about in such a loft. If forage must 
be stored above, extracting air-shafts, covered with pivoted hoods, 
should carry the foul air of the stable up, that free ventilation be 
assured. 

That builder would confer a boon on horseflesh who would so 
arrange an aperture of a few inches all round the upper part of the 
horse apartments that no ingenuity of stablemen could close it. 

No stable ever gets enough air, although this is more the fault of 
servants than of architects. Any arrangement for ventilation is 
good provided there is just tzvice as much of it as the contracting 
parties agree to be necessary. A lofty stable ventilates itself some¬ 
how, even though closed tight for twelve hours out of the twenty- 
four. Foul and heated air ascends or disappears as do the carbonic 
acid and oxide gases generated, theory to the contrary. No air 
should be admitted near the floor, as this insures draughts, and 
brings numerous illnesses in its train. Any ventilators should be 
seven or eight feet from the floors, and the windows hinged at the 
bottom, and opening inward — having metal or wooden sides which 
telescope along the window casings and prevent side and downward 
direct draughts. 

Light should always come from high up — the higher the better; 
and no windows if low down should be directly in front of or behind 
the animals. Numerous windows assist ventilation, if only through 
ill-fitting casements. 

If forage must be stored above, it should always be over the 
carriages, and not the horses, descending at feeding time through 
a chute at one end or in the centre of the gangway, this chute 
gradually increasing in size from above in order to discharge 
easily. Horses should not be watered from troughs, on account 
of their liability to become filthy. A trough from which a sick 
horse drinks may infect a whole stable. It is much better to use 
buckets which may always be kept clean. 

These notes have to them nothing of the scientific, but the 
writer has planned and superintended the erection of many stables 

— one for four hundred horses. If air and light are assured in 
ample quantity — twice what is esteemed needful — ventilation and 
sanitation will take care of themselves, while genuine disinfectants 
are too plentiful and cheap to make it necessary to scientifically 
arrange drainage which is sure to be neglected . Enormous sums 
are spent every year upon the interior arrangements of stabling 
which are when completed in no way satisfactory or sanitary. 
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Farm Barns. 


By Alfred Hopkins, Architect. 

( The plans in this article are reproduced at the scale of one-sixty-fourth of an inch to the foot.) 


O NE of the instincts of the human race, especially the 
Anglo-Saxon branch of it, is the cultivation of the 
resources provided by nature in mother earth. When 
men have accumulated fortunes, and the aggressive 
spirit of commercialism has somewhat subsided, they 
seem to turn instinctively to the soil. This has 
brought about a somewhat changed condition from the old methods 
of farming as practised by our forefathers, where a livelihood was 
the first considera- 


place this so that its size may be used as a protection from the 
cold north winds of winter. By arranging the other buildings at 
either end it is possible to form a court with a southern exposure, 
protected on the north and receiving the full benefit of the sun’s 
rays throughout the day. This gives an excellent place for cattle 
to get the necessary air and exercise during the winter months, 
and any building obstructing the southern exposure of this court 
would be ill advised. It will be seen that this idea is incorporated 

in all of the schemes 


tion, and where there 
was little money to 
be had for the illus- 
t rat ion of theories. 
The wealth of the 
gentleman farmer 
of recent times has 
made experiments 
in this direction pos¬ 
sible, and the multi¬ 
tude of theories 
advanced has fur¬ 
nished a magnificent 
field for such enter¬ 
prise. 

The object of 
this paper is to ex¬ 
plain more fully the 
published illustra¬ 
tions and to give a 
clearer idea of those 
generally accepted 
theories of the plan¬ 
ning of farm barns 
whose values have 
been verified by 
actual results. 

The general sub¬ 
ject of farm build¬ 
ings may be consid- 
ered from two 
standpoints. The 
first, when buildings 
are built for private 
use only, and the 
second, where the 
product raised is 
intended for the 
market. The illus¬ 



Farm Buildings for J. E. Duane, Esq., Fort Hill Farm, Thompson, Conn. 
Edward Burnett, Expert ; Alfred Hopkins, Architect. 


Note : In these buildings the harnesses are hung against the east wall of the horse stable. The buildings are located on aside hill, the 
entrance to the hay barn being at the north, and on a “ bridge.” This is ten feet higher than the floor level of the other buildings, .thus bring¬ 
ing all the north walls in the bank. 


illustrating this 
article. 

With this gen¬ 
eral arrangement in 
view it will be pos¬ 
sible to take up the 
buildings separately 
and consider what 
is of advantage to 
each, apart from its 
connection with the 
whole. From a san¬ 
itary standpoint, the 
cow barn, perhaps, 
gives the greatest 
field for speculation 
and improvement, 
and is the most im¬ 
portant building of 
the group. When 
over ten or twelve 
cows are provided 
for, the most eco¬ 
nomical arrangement 
of space is to place 
them in two rows. 
Their heads should 
face in and the gut- 
ters should be 
toward the outside 
walls. This makes 
it convenient to 
feed and puts the 
gutter and rear of 
the stall where they 
will receive the rays 
of the sun, the 
cleansing and dry¬ 
ing properties of 


trations and our remarks refer rather more to 


sunshine falling where they are most needed. 


the former than to the latter of these conditions. 
While the general principles of both are the 
same, the farm with the commercial side will 
differ from the other though it is only in the 
cost of equipment and maintenance. In both 
problems a practical arrangement and a sanitary 
one are indispensable. To this end the location 
is a first consideration and a site should be 
selected where good drainage can be obtained 
and where there is plenty of fresh air and sun¬ 
shine. Protection from the cold winds of winter 
must have due consideration. As a rule a 
gentle southern slope makes an ideal situation 
for a set of farm buildings, and in the undula¬ 
ting country of New England this can generally 
be found. 

In the summer time cattle obtain air and 
exercise in the pastures, but they should be pro¬ 
vided with like opportunities when the fields are 
covered with snow. As the hay barn is the larg¬ 
est building in the group it seems reasonable to 



Cleanliness is the first consideration and in the 
construction of the building this must be con¬ 
stantly kept in view. If the floors are concrete, 
the cement should be continued up the side wall 
and a sanitary 3 in. cove formed between the 
floor and wall angles, as will be seen in the 
“section through sill” shown by Fig. 1. This 
has another constructional value in that it keeps 
the wooden sill up from the floor and away from 
the damp and wet, thereby better preserving 
the timber. 

It is generally admitted that sunshine is the 
best destroyer of germs harmful to life, conse¬ 
quently plenty of light is necessary and win¬ 
dows should be numerous and of ample size. 
The sills of these should not be lower than 4 ft. 
above the floor and it is well to continue the 
window to the plate. As animals are very sus¬ 
ceptible to draught these windows should be let 
back in cheeks so that the air will not enter at 
the sides but will be forced up and well distrib- 
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uted before it reaches the cattle. Windows of this type should 
be 3 to 4 ft. wide and not over 24 or 30 in. in height, otherwise the 
cheeks will be too tall and broad to work well. A window is 
shown here that has proved 
satisfactory in practise. No 
hinges are necessary at the 
bottom, and this is a great 
advantage as the windows can 
he taken out entirely to be 
cleaned or repaired, or for 
greater ventilation. 

All things considered, the 
best material for the floor of a 
cow barn is probably concrete. 

It is objected to by some 
herdsmen on account of its 
smoothness, and while it is 
true that cattle are rather more 
liable to slip on a cement floor 
than on a brick one, concrete 
has been widely used with 
excellent results. Where 
expense is not an item a hard 
vitrified brick can be substi¬ 
tuted, but this has a more 
serious disadvantage in being 
harder to keep clean. A very 
desirable feature in any cow 
barn, whether the floor be of 
brick or of concrete, is a cement 


wainscot running as high as the window sills. This being hard 
and smooth is easily kept clean and gives a sanitary surface 
behind the stalls which is very necessary. 

The only object in putting a 
partition between cows is to 
prevent one cow from stepping 
on the udder of the one next 
to it. The simpler this parti¬ 
tion is the better, provided it 
is practical in other respects. 
These should be 3 ft. 6 in. or 
3 ft. 8 in. on centres and the 
distance from the mangers 
back to the gutter 5 ft. for 
large animals and 4 ft. 6 in. 
for smaller. The stalls for 
young stock can be placed 3 ft. 
on centres. For the stall floor 
many herdsmen feel that their 
cattle do better on wood than 
on brick or concrete. If prop¬ 
erly bedded, a cement floor in 
a stall is quite suitable and 
much more sanitary than wood. 
If a wooden floor is used, how¬ 
ever, it should be placed over 
the concrete and be removable, 
so that the entire barn floor can 
be flushed from one end to the 
other and all wood-work easily 
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washed and dried. Modern antiseptic methods seem to demand 
that cows should have individual watering troughs. These are 
placed in each stall and filled automatically. The fastening of 
cattle is a problem that solves itself 
very readily. There is no doubt that 
for cheapness and convenience the 
stanchion is superior to the tie It is 
very unsightly, and while the practical 
farmer, who sells his milk for a living, 
invariably takes the stanchion, the 
gentleman farmer, keeping appearance 
in mind, never hesitates in choosing 
the chain. 

An important question always is the 
proper care of the manure. On a small 
farm, by all means the best way is to 
have this hauled away twice a day. On 
a large farm, however, it is not always 
convenient to do this, and a manure pit, 
cement lined, for temporary storage is 
necessary. This should be located so 
that the roof will not interfere with the 
light in the stable and especially that 
let in by windows from the south. If 
the grade permits it, a pit which is 
below the barn floor and above the 
level of the ground is the best arrange¬ 
ment. Manure should be kept dry, that 
is, protected from the elements, and at 
the same time have the greatest possi¬ 
ble amount of ventilation. To this end 
a pit of good size must be provided, and 
it is safe to say that it should never be 
smaller than 6 or 8 ft. wide and 10 or 
12 ft. long. For convenience in hand¬ 
ling it is better to have a long wide pit 
than a deep one. 

In connection with the cow barn it 
is often well to have a separate room, 
where the mixing and shaking out of 
the feed can be done to advantage. 

The size of this room naturally depends 
on the number of animals to be cared 
for and the method of feeding them. 

If the cattle are fed on roots, the root 
cellar should be in here, and if on ensil¬ 
age, the silo ought to be conveniently 
connected. The protection 
afforded by the earth has long 
been regarded as the only cer¬ 
tain means of making ineffec¬ 
tual the icy finger of Jack 
Frost, consequently roots have 
invariably been stored in cel¬ 
lars that they may be kept 
from freezing. This can be 
accomplished as readily above 
ground as below if proper care 
is exercised in the construction 
of the enclosing partitions. 

These should contain at least 
three 2 in. airspaces, made 
perfectly tight by well lapped 


and well nailed paper. These spaces are sometimes filled with 
sawdust but the airspace itself, if properly constructed, forms 
a perfect insulation against frost. The cellar above ground has 

an advantage over that below in being 
much easier to use. 

While the silo should be adjacent to 
the feed room, it must be separated 
from it, and in such a manner that 
ventilation can be had between the silo 
and the feed room. This is necessary 
on account of the odor from the ensil¬ 
age which is very pungent and which 
should be kept out of the stable. The 
simplest, and undoubtedly the best way 
of providing a silo is to get one ready 
made. This can be sheathed on the 
outside with any material that corre¬ 
sponds with the rest of the building. 
There must always be room for filling 
at the top, and proper openings should 
be provided here for ventilation. The 
filling is done by means of a carrier 
or a pneumatic, tube. If the former 
method is used a larger opening is 
required, but a door 3x4 ft. is of suffi¬ 
cient size for either. The ensilage is 
used from the top, and an enclosed 
shoot from the floor up is necessary. 
This should be large enough to admit 
a man; a duct 2 ft. or 2 ft. 4 in. wide 
by 1 ft. 8 in. or 2 ft. deep is ample. In 
order to keep the ensilage always in the 
best condition it is necessary to reduce 
it in depth about 2 in. every twenty- 
four hours, consequently a ratio is estab¬ 
lished between the diameter of the silo 
and the amount of ensilage used. 

Suitable accommodations ought 
always to be provided for calves and 
calving, and for greater warmth, prefer¬ 
ably in the cow barn itself. These are 
enclosures about 10 x 12 ft., the parti¬ 
tion forming them 4 ft. high, and made 
entirely of concrete or other non-absorb¬ 
ent material, as much greater precau¬ 
tion against uncleanliness is necessary 
in the care of the young animal. 

No notes on the construction 
of a cow barn can appropri¬ 
ately come to a close without 
reference to the bull and the 
proper location of his quarters 
as viewed from the standpoint 
of comfort, convenience and a 
due regard to the etiquette of 
the stable. There is a great 
difference in the temperament 
of the individual animal, 
brought about by his breeding 
and treatment. While it is not 
at all necessary yet it seems to 
be the most common practice 
to keep the bull away from the 



Farm Barns of F. W. Vanderbilt, Esq., Hyde Park, N.Y. 
Edward Burnett, Expert ; Alfred Hopkins, Architect. 
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cows. Having this in mind, it is an advantage to arrange the 
bull pen so that immediate access to the cow yard can be had. 
Convenience in feeding is an item, and what many herdsmen 
like for the animal is a separate paddock of his own. He should 
have plenty of air in the summer time, but if he is isolated from 
the rest of the herd, it must be 
remembered that as his quar¬ 
ters are warmed by only the 
one animal, they must be very 
well protected in the winter. 

In the administration of a 
farm of any size the cow barn 
and horse barn should be en¬ 
tirely separated. Each has its 
own complement of men and 
the work of one should go on 
quite independently of the 
other. A separate entrance 
to the horse barn should be 
provided, and around it may 
be grouped open sheds for 
the wagons, carts, etc., and 
a machinery or tool room. An 
embodiment of this idea may 
be found in the plan of the 
farm buildings for Mr. J. E. 

Doane at Thompson, Conn., 
and the barn at Hyde Park. 

On a good sized farm where 
modern machinery is used 
it is astonishing how many 


things accumulate that require storage at one season or another. 
In fact it is safe to say there can hardly be too much room pro¬ 
vided in the way of sheds, tool rooms and the like. A shed of 
generous dimensions ought to be 24 ft. deep and the distance 
between the posts never narrower than 10 ft. or lower than 9 ft.*6in. 

The horse barn itself should 
have, like the cow barn, ample 
opportunity for the effect of 
sunshine and fresh air. If 
concrete is used for the floor, 
the gangways ought to be 
lined off in 6 in. squares to 
prevent the horses from slip¬ 
ping. All drainage should be 
kept on the surface where it 
is easily cleaned and where 
uncleanliness is as easily de¬ 
tected. To be comfortable a 
stable should have not less 
than 10 ft. behind the stalls. 

A great deal of idle specu¬ 
lation is to be heard in refer¬ 
ence to the width of a horse 
stall. The various dimensions 
given in which a horse is most 
liable to cast himself do not 
seem to be well proven in 
practice. There is a great 
difference in the size of horses 
and there should be a corre¬ 
sponding difference in the 
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width of stalls. For a moderate sized horse a five-foot stall gives 
ample room and for large horses 5 ft. 6 in. to 6 ft. Even for 
smaller horses a six-foot stall is none too large, the only objection 
being that in barns for many horses a large stall is apt to increase 
the size of the building too much. It is possible to turn a horse 
around in a six-foot stall, thereby preventing him from kicking out 
the bedding which 
he is sure to do if 
he is 'backed out. 

A four foot" passage 
is occasionally left in 
front of the horses, 
and while this makes 
feeding more con¬ 
venient, most stable¬ 
men feel that the 
extra work of keep¬ 
ing the additional 
space clean rather 
offsets its advantage 
in this regard. 

There is even 
less objection to a 
concrete floor in a 
horse stall than in 
the one for a cow. 

Wood slats are un¬ 
desirable, but if 
they are put in they 
should be movable. 

The Schouler stall 
floor is the simplest 
one of this variety. 

Where there are 
many stalls, to have 
any pitch to the 
gutter at all, neces¬ 
sitates considerable 
depth in one part of 
it. When this occurs 
it is sometimes best to cover the gutter with an iron grating; 
but this, in general, is bad practice, as it is hard to keep clean. 
The object of the gutter is not to drain the urine from the stable 
but more especially from the stalls. No horse-stall gutter is 
expected to have pitch enough to always drain itself. The cleaning 
of this must be attended to by the stableman, and the easier this 
can be made for him the more attention it is liable to receive. 

Each stall ought to have an outside window and this should be 
enclosed in cheeks similar to that shown for the cow barn. These 
cheeks should be fitted with grilles to afford protection. The 


In connection with the horse stable it is well to have a room 
into which it is possible to drive and unhitch, and to accomplish 
this comfortably it ought to be at least 24 ft. deep. The entrance 
should be well protected and never from the north. It should 
have a chimney and is the one place where artificial heat would be 
desirable. It is generally better in a farm stable to hang the 

harness in here 
against the wall 
than to provide a 
regular harness 
room for it. 

There is consid¬ 
erable controversy 
as to the disposition 
of the hay. The old 
New England idea 
of cattle below and 
hay above for 
warmth in winter 
is generally aban¬ 
doned. If ammonia 
is strong enough to 
take the varnish off 
a carriage, as is fre¬ 
quently the case, it 
is not unreasonable 
to suppose that such 
a chemical will con¬ 
siderably impair the 
quality of the hay. 
While it is possible 
to make the ceiling 
of a properly venti¬ 
lated stable tight 
enough to eliminate 
to a great extent 
any action of am¬ 
monia on what is 
placed above, hay 
certainly keeps bet¬ 
ter and fresher when it is stored in mass. The method of unload¬ 
ing and storing hay is considerably improved since the days of the 
pitchfork. This is now done by means of a hay fork, the track of 
which runs parallel to the ridge. To facilitate handling it is desir¬ 
able to have the interior of the barn as free from cross-ties as 
possible. The illustration of the interior of the hay barn at Hyde 
Park shows a manner of construction which leaves the framing 
clear from the floor to the ridge. A comparison with “The Old 
New England Idea" shows how superior this method is to that 
formerly used. The entrance to the hay barn ought to be 14 ft. 



(This plan was made with particular reference to the two trees indicated, both tine maples.) 
Edward Burnett, Expert : Alfred Hopkins, Architect. 



Farm of James Speyer, Esq., Scarborough,. N.Y. 
Edward Burnett, Expert ; Alfred Hopkins, Architect. 



Guard Hill Farm, Mt. Kisco, N.Y. ; RonT. B. Van Cortlandt, Owner. 
Edward Burnett, Expert ; Alfred Hopkins, Architect. 


windows should be 5 ft. 8 in. or 6 ft. above the floor, and for 5 ft. 
stalls their dimensions should be 24 x 30 in., while for 6 ft. stalls 
24x36 in. For convenience in opening they should be placed 
horizontally. The posts ought to be of iron, of the simplest 
possible design, and the stall partition below the iron grille 
should be of 2 in. plank and kept 2 in. above the concrete floor. 


wide and 14 ft. high to be thoroughly comfortable, and, if possible, 
so arranged that teams, after unloading, can drive right through, 
this being more convenient than backing out. 

The sheep pen calls for no special construction except that 
which relates to sun and ventilation. Sheep, more than other 
animals, require air. In the summer they are kept out of doors 
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continually, and it is only when the snow flies that they seek 
shelter. Connecting with the sheep pen, the floor of which 
should always be the natural earth, is their separate yard. This, 
like the cow yard, ought to be open toward the south and as much 
protected at the north as possible. If any great number of sheep 
are being provided for, and especially with 
an idea of breeding, it is desirable to have 
their quarters away from the general group. 

Sheep are timid in their natures and do much 
better by themselves. 

The piece dc resistance of any group of 
farm buildings is the dairy, therefore its loca¬ 
tion and its connection with the other build¬ 
ings should be carefully considered. The 
ideal situation for a dairy would be in a green 
field far away, with its only approach a path 
through the grass and no roads in its vicinity 
to give dust in summer or mud in winter. 

As ideals come to earth but rarely, it seldom 
happens that such a position is practicable, 
but the idea of placing the dairy as far 
removed as possible from the traffic of the 
barns should ever be borne in mind. In 
every dairy there must of necessity be a dairy 
maid, or, as more frequently happens, a butter 
man. It is often desirable to have his cot¬ 
tage conveniently located to his work, but 
this must never be in direct connection; the 
dairy should always be surrounded by 
fresh air. 

Two rooms are generally allotted to the 
work attendant on dairy products, a wash 
room and a dairy room ; in connection with 


one of these 
there must be 
a refrigerator. 

The object of 
the wash room 
is to take care 
of the cleaning 
of the various 
utensils, while 
the dairy room 
is left for the 
regular dairy 
work. In the 
latter is gener¬ 
ally located the 
separator, the 
churn and 
the butter 
worker. It is 
always well to 
have a porch, 
preferably with 
a southern ex¬ 
posure, which 
may be used 
for drying the 
milk cans and 
airing them in 
the sunshine. 

The dairy should be absolutely free from all projections, mould¬ 
ings or corners that will tend to catch the dust. The floors 
should be of vitrified tile and the walls, if 
without tile, ought to be plastered with some 
hard patent plaster and enamelled. Marble 
should never be used as it is very absorbent 
and in connection with milk soon becomes 
greasy and foul. There must always be 
plenty of hot water, and the dairy room in 
particular should be well heated. In large 
dairies, steam, in connection with a sterilizer, 
is now almost a necessity, but in the private 
farm ordinary methods of soap, sunshine and 
hot water are quite sufficient. 

In conclusion we hope that we have given 
some idea not only of the practical side of the 
country gentleman’s farm, but the charming 
possibilities which it opens to the architect, 
if he will only go into the subject seriously. 
He will grow more and more fond of the 
animals he is trying to make comfortable 
and he cannot fail to be touched by the 
sweet grace with which they accept and 
accustom themselves to what he has pro¬ 
vided. If their ideas of comfort, utility or 
architectural design are different from his 
they make no audible comment. Their 
views, no matter how divergent, ever remain 
unexpressed, and in this regard they certainly 
become ideal clients. 
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FARM BARN OF R. H. I. GODDARD, ESQ., POTOWOMUT, R.I.; CLARK & HOWE, ARCHITECTS, PROVIDENCE, R.I. 

The flans are reproduced at the scale of one-sixty fourth of an inch to the foot 
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FARM BARN OF WALTER C. BAYLIES, ESQ., TAUNTON, MASS.; PETERS & RICE, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON 
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COW BARN, HEN HOUSE, ETC., OF HERBERT DUMARESQ, ESQ., CHESTNUT HILL, MASS.; H. J. CARLSON, ARCHITECT, BOSTON 

The plans on this page are reproduced at the scale of one-thirty-second of an inch to the foot 
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“DREAMWOLD” 

THE FARM OF THOMAS W. LAWSON, ESQ., EGYPT, MASS. 

COOLIDGE & CARLSON, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY T. E. MARR, BOSTON 
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A LITTLE over a year ago Dreamwold was a stony New 
England hillside so thickly overgrown with briers that a 
rabbit could scarcely get through. The ground was 
piled with boulders of all sizes and shapes, and loam was 
an unknown substance. 

Today it is a thriving farm, more than a village and 
almost a town. Three hundred horses enjoy themselves in grass- 
grown paddocks ; three thousand hens of all varieties scratch in 
well-kept runs ; pigeons coo in their dove-cotes; cows feed in the 
meadows; ducks and geese in the pond ; one hundred and fifty 
dogs romp in the kennels; a post-office and lines of houses border 
the streets; miles of fence are overgrown with roses blooming 
profusely, while shrubs and vines of all kinds give the color notes 
to the picture that is largely made up of gambrel roofs, gray 
shingled walls, green blinds and white trimmings. The color and 
style of the buildings were decreed by the owner himself, and if 
there is anything in the way of practical contrivance on the farm 
that is a little better done here than anywhere else, it is largely 
due to Mr. Lawson’s 
suggestive interest in 
the minutest details of 
animal housing and 
comfort, and of farm 
economy. 

That the ground 
once so gray and barren 
is now fertile and beau¬ 
tiful is due to the skill 
and energy of Mr. E. 

MacMulkin, nor could 
any one have made this 
wonderful transforma¬ 
tion in a shorter time. 

And speaking of time, 
the eight-hundred-foot 
stable was completed in 
seventy-two working 
days, the riding acad¬ 
emy in fifty-six days, the 
three broodmare stables 
in seventy-five days, 
and eight of the other 
stables in ninety days. 

The estate is lighted by electricity supplied through conduits 
laid under ground. A watchclock system requires the watchmen 
to make the rounds. There is a telephone system connecting all 
the buildings, and a fire alarm system protects them with engine 
and hook and ladder, hose reel and fire squad, and a general alarm 
bell supplemented by stationary local extinguishers and hose reels 
The grounds are piped for water under high pressure, and the ugly 
standpipe has been elaborated into a lookout tower with a peal of 
bells that strike the hours and play the Westminster chimes morn¬ 
ing and evening. The framing of this tower was an interesting 
problem as the exterior shell must not touch the water tank, and 
the result was a series of vertical trusses crossed by circular 
horizontal ones. The grounds have pipes which convey the sew¬ 
age into a well in a special building where it is pumped by an 
automatic electric pump into a series of tanks where the solid 
matter settles and the liquid portion only is taken over filter beds. 
From these it comes out clear water. The residue is removed 
from the tanks and used as a fertilizer. 

The buildings have flushing valve closets, H. J. C. tubs, bowls 
and traps, I. S. brass piping and extra heavy soil pipe. Outlying 
water closets are heated by electricity. 

The buildings throughout are warmed by hot water, direct 
except in the main house. The stables have ceiling coils that give 
a temperature of fifty degrees in the coldest weather. 


The roads are macadamized and are lighted by electrical lanterns 
at intervals of two hundred feet. 

The driving park bas a nine-acre polo field in the centre, with 
the training track next to this and the racing track outside of all. 
The railroad is so near that horses can be trained not to fear the 
noise or sight of the engine, which is an important factor in many 
a race track. This track lies in a natural amphitheatre that can 
easily accommodate ten thousand people. 

The riding academy with a ring one hundred and eight by one 
hundred and seventy feet, affords exercise room for rainy days and 
in cold weather, on a tan bark floor. A gallery overlooks this 
ring. The building is beautifully lighted by four Nernst lamps 
that give a steady light despite the alternating current. 

The long stable is of mill construction in five-foot bays and is 
divided into sections by automatic fire-proof curtains and the lofts 
by self-closing fire doors. Each of the stables has a wrought iron 
hanging sign,* huL.this wrought iron work alone would make a 
magazine article. The stables are designed so that each horse in his 

stall can look toward the 
south and get the south¬ 
erly breezes, while the 
partitions of his box 
stall and the thickness 
of the outer wall protect 
him from the wintry 
winds off the ocean. 
The average box stall 
is twelve feet by four¬ 
teen feet, in stallion and 
foaling stables fourteen 
feet by eighteen feet 
with enamelled mangers 
having projecting rim 
so that horses cannot 
throw their feed. Par¬ 
titions between the box 
stalls go to the ceiling 
of a twelve-foot story, 
for the race horse is an 
animal very sensitive to 
draughts. The stalls 
are sheathed five feet 
in height with maple 
sheathing on two-inch spruce plank partitions. Above this, 
between stalls, is a partition faced with North Carolina pine sheath¬ 
ing and on the passage side a grillage of iron bars. All of the wood¬ 
work is finished with three coats of an ammonia-proof varnish. 

The best type of stall doors are those in the new broodmare 
stables. These are exterior doors sliding on a track with guards 
at each end to receive the door and hold it firmly. There is also 
a flush locking device. 

The type of floors was largely determined by the wet and 
spongy soil. The ground was first drained and then covered with 
two feet of dry stone filling; above this six inches of tar concrete 
brought to a fine sand finish. Hemlock plank was laid in this hot 
tarred sand on sleepers properly graded. The planking was covered 
by an under floor of seven eighths of an inch spruce and this was 
crossed by an upper layer of square edge two-inch spruce with 
rough side up, laid on tarred paper. The upper planking is 
grooved every three inches with half inch grooves that grade to a 
large trap. All gutters are run with pitch to close their joints. 
The detail drawings illustrate the construction just described. 

The decision to use wooden floors was reached only after a 
very careful investigation of the best appointed stables in this 
country. It was found that earth floors cause rheumatism, except 
in such dry and sandy places as Long Island; clay floors are hard 
to keep in order, as the horses paw out pockets in the corners 
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PARTIAL VIEW OF “DREAMWOLD” FROM THE WATER TOWER 
The view on the opposite Page combines with this one 


which soon become receptacles for drainage. Brick floors were 
rejected as being hard for the horses* feet; concrete, besides 
being too hard, soon becomes saturated and impairs a horse’s 
digestion, while asphalt floors were thought to be too slippery. 
Wood floors have, indeed, the disadvantage of soon becoming 
saturated and rapidly wearing out, but it was with a full realiza¬ 
tion of the drawbacks that “spruce floors, often renewed,*’ were 
adopted as the best obtainable. 

They must be well oiled and 
changed in from six months to 
two years, according to the 
amount of time the horse spends 
in the stall, and according to the 
temperament of the horse. 

The box stalls have vent 
chutes carried down in the cor¬ 
ner of each stall to within two 
feet of the floor. Fresh air is 
supplied during the cold weather 
from openings over the box stall 
doors. The stable in general is 
ventilated through large ducts 
from the corridors which carry 
the foul air near the floor up 
into ventilators in the main roof. 

The broodmare stables have in 
addition a ventilator in the ceil¬ 
ing of each stall. 

The oats come from grain 
bins in the lofts through oats 
sifters, the other grains through 


iron chutes with metal cut-offs. In the eight-hundred-foot stable 
here are grain and feed stations every hundred feet. The hay 
chutes from the lofts are sheathed to the stable floor and have 
sliding doors to keep out the dust. The hay is carried on a 
fork to each stall and fed to the horses on the floor. High hay 
racks get dust into the horses’ eyes and nostrils while the 
horse is likely to get a leg into a low rack. 

The water troughs are semi-cir¬ 
cular, of enamelled iron, and the 
waste water is used to flush the 
stall gutters. 

An exterior hood is built over 
the box stalls at such a height 
that the horses are protected 
from the direct rays of the sum¬ 
mer sun, while in winter the sun 
can enter the glazed doors of 
the stalls. 

The carriage rooms form but 
a small portion of the racing sta¬ 
ble, as only racing gigs are kept 
there and these can be stacked 
so closely that a room thirty feet 
by fifty gives ample accommoda¬ 
tion for them. The show stable 
contains a medium sized car¬ 
riage-room, but the greater part 
of the owner’s carriages are 
kept upon another estate. 

The lodgings for trainers and 
grooms are in the second and 
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third stories of the head house of the eight-hundred-foot stable, 
with dormitories in the upper story, where each man has an alcove 
seven feet by twelve. Partitions are seven feet high and open 
above to the ceiling. The alcoves are shut off from the corridor 
only by heavy curtains, so that every alcove gets the southwest 
breeze and the sunlight. 

There are on the second story a dining room sixty feet long, a 
kitchen, pantries, an elevator, 
store rooms, and a huge refrig¬ 
erator. The same story also 
contains recreation rooms, a li¬ 
brary and the general bath rooms. 

There are wire-fronted lockers 
for each of the men in addition 
to a closet in every alcove. 

The two-hundred-and-twenty- 
foot “ short tail ” stable, or stable 
for carriage horses, contains fifty 
standing stalls with level floors 
like those of the box stalls. The 
stall posts are fastened securely 
upon a six-inch I beam running 
the entire length of the stable 
and bedded in P.C. concrete. 

The windows are of the usual 
stable type which admits the air 
over the top with side guards 
to prevent a draught. The upper 
portion of this stable has dormi¬ 
tories of same type as those of 
the racing stable. 


The three broodmare stables, the hospital, and the foaling 
stables are of the same general type, in all about nine hundred 
feet of stables with one row of fourteen by eighteen-foot box 
stalls towards the south and an eight-foot feeding alley on the 
north with feed room adjoining. Electric lights are portable, so 
that the lamp can be carried to any portion of a stall. The second 
stories contain men’s quarters, baths and lofts. 

The two-hundred-foot semi-circu¬ 
lar stallion stable was contrived 
so that each horse might look 
out of his stall without seeing 
the neighboring stallions. This 
has, however, seemed to be of 
little consequence, as the stal¬ 
lions, though high spirited, are 
neither morose nor ferocious. 

The two-hundred-foot stable 
for farm horses is built very 
heavily with six-foot standing 
stalls and twelve by fourteen- 
foot box stalls. The horses 
weigh as much as twenty-two 
hundred pounds each and wear 
out the spruce floor near their 
drinking trough as though it 
were of paper. The stall floors, 
however, have stood perfectly. 
This stable contains the carpen¬ 
ter shop and some of the farm 
wagons. The rest of the wag¬ 
ons and implements are to be 
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EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR OF THE RIDING ACADEMY 



THE HOSPITAL STABLE THE FOALING STABLE 

These two buildings are practically identical in design and construction 
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THE CARRIAGE HORSE STABLE 


housed in a one-hundred-and-fifty-foot wagon shed, now building. 

It is somewhat difficult to give an estimate of the cost per 
animal of these buildings. The broodmare stables cost about 
$855 per mare, for construction, inclusive of hot water heating, 
plumbing, electric lighting and fixtures. Add to this $65 per mare 
for stable fittings, which include the heavy bell trap, oats manger, 
hitch rings, Dutch door locks, iron grills for Dutch doors, iron grills 
for the passageway, and all fittings for the sliding doors except the 
track ; all these of very heavy material and finished in the best man¬ 
ner ; and you have the stable complete for about $920 per mare, 
housed in box stalls. The foaling, hospital and stallion stables 


The size of the ordinary kennels for bull dogs is four feet by 
five feet, but they vary somewhat, so as better to care for puppies 
and litters. The larger kennels have partitions five feet high and 
wire guards going three feet higher. Those of the smaller dogs 
are only four feet high with a three-foot wire guard overhead. 
The benches are raised from twelve to eighteen inches above the 
floor and are made loose so they can be easily removed and cleaned. 
Each kennel opens into a yard. The kennel floor is of asphalt 
drained between every two kennels into a bell trap. 

The yards are bounded by galvanized iron posts set in con¬ 
crete with cypress boards going six inches below the surface and 
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RACING STABLE 

SCAL* - ' 


that have no finished lofts and were built before the recent rise 
in lumber, cost about $800 per horse, including all stable fittings. 

The two hundred and twenty five-foot kennels are made to 
accommodate both large and small dogs. In the head house there 
is first, the office, and back of this the washing room with its two 
baths high above the floor for convenience in washing the dogs. 
Beyond is the kitchen, with rooms for stores, refrigerator and 
coal. The second story of the head house is for the men’s quar¬ 
ters and for the very young puppies. 


three feet above. Above the boarding is a five-foot wire fence for 
the bull dogs and a three-foot wire fence for the spaniels. Shel¬ 
ters are provided in each yard and the yards are so arranged that 
the dogs can be either confined in the smaller runs or turned into 
the long runs for exercise. 

The cow barn is so placed and the stalls so arranged that the 
cows face the north. This leaves the gutters toward the south 
where they receive sunlight, a great factor in keeping this portion 
of the stable dry and sweet. 
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The passageway in front of the cows is wide enough for a cart 
to be driven through from which the food is thrown into the 
mangers. 

The grain rooms are arranged between the silos and the barn. 
Two circular silos are placed on the feeding side of the barn, each 
twenty-eight feet high and sixteen feet in diameter. 

The silos have water-proof pits five feet deep, made of Portland 
cement, and the studded walls above are double sheathed inside 
with one-half inch of spruce and have cemented rubberoid paper 
between the layers of sheathing. A door at the top of each silo, 

two feet six by three feet, is left 
to receive the carrier and the 
ensilage as it enters the silo. On 
the opposite side is a line of 
five tightly fitting two-foot by 
three-foot doors that are wedged 
in place. Ensilage is delivered 
through these doors to the feed 
room below. The size of the silos 
has been carefully proportioned to 
the number of cows, as about six 
inches of ensilage must be taken 
off of the silo every day to keep 
the food in proper condition. A 
circular silo is considered better 
than a rectangular one, as it leaves 
no corners for mould and gives 
less chance of freezing. A silo 
made of studding and sheathing 

section of cow barn inside and out costs very little 

more than a staved silo. It keeps 
in condition better and probably the ensilage itself suffers less 
in it from heat and cold. 

The grain bins are three feet six inches high at the front and 
have all angles and covers lined with zinc. 

The ventilation system (Professor King’s) takes the foul air 
from near the floor and carries it up in ducts to large ventilators 
in the roof. A small accelerating ventilator goes from the ceiling 
of the stall room and connects into the main shaft. This starts 
the circulation in the large vents near the floor. There are also 
ventilators near the ceiling in the first shafts so that the air may 
be changed more rapidly in the summer. 

The stable is floored with asphalt with but little difference in 


height between the stalls and the gutter. Deep 
gutters have been found to be a source of dan¬ 
ger to cows. The floors of the stalls consist 
of two-inch plank laid on sleepers bedded in 
concrete; over this is tarred paper coated with 
hot tar and then the finished surface of square 
edge unplaned spruce boards. The stall parti¬ 
tions and posts within reach of the cows are 
made of oak to prevent gnawing. 

The cows are placed two in a stall, as shown 
in the sectional drawing. Each stall is seven 
feet wide with two mangers and one water 
trough. This system has been tried with great 
success by Mr. T. S. Cooper, a well known importer of Jersey 
stock. The cows seem to like it, and experience has shown that 
there is very little danger of one cow treading on another. 

The water troughs have an automatic cock and tank which 
keeps the water always at a given level. A valve prevents water 




once in a trough from returning into the pipe and contaminating 
other troughs. 

The tying arrangement consists of two chains which can be 
shortened or lengthened to give as much freedom to the cow as 
desired; and here it should be stated that the size of the stalls 

and of the fittings is 
adapted particularly 
to a herd of Jerseys 
and would be subject 
to variations if the 
stable were filled with 
Holsteins or Guern¬ 
seys. If stanchions 
were used, they would 
require a different 
length of stalls and 
another location and 
shape of mangers. 

The two seven- 
foot stalls at the ends 
are for the bulls, 
which stand right in 
line with the cows. 
This makes the bulls 
better natured than 
if condemned to soli¬ 
tary confinement. 

As it was difficult 
in this location to put 
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THE KENNELS 


INTERIOR OF THE POULTRY HOUSE 


a manure pit under the stable, the droppings are carried in a car 
by means of a trolley into a manure room at one end ; and are 
dumped into a cart that always stands ready for them. 

The gutters waste into a concrete pit from which the contents 
are pumped out and used as a fertilizer. 

The space between the silos is enclosed by a 
high fence and is used as a serving pen. 

One of the wings is devoted to the yearling 
stock and has stalls like the cow stalls, but only 
six feet wide instead of seven feet. The other 
contains the runs for young calves. At the 
extremities of both wings are box stalls for sick 
cattle. The lofts contain hay room and men’s 
quarters. 

This stable is so wide that another line of 
cattle can be put facing the passageway; and 
with plenty of air and light below and a loft over¬ 
head, this is the best type of cow barn that can 
be built — sweet, clean, economical in manage¬ 
ment, and more practical than the Monitor type. 

A minor detail is that all windows are pro¬ 
vided with blinds and screens for the hot weather 
when flies are annoying. 

The show hen house has at one end rooms for 
the keeper, for grain, and for heating apparatus. 

The poultry house proper is divided into 
twelve parts, each consisting of a ten-foot square scratching pen 
on the sunny side of the building, and a nesting and roosting 
room on the northern side. The scratching pens are separated 
only by heavy chicken wire and a board along the ground to 


prevent the cockerels from fighting. Between the scratching pen 
and the roost pen is a raised passageway that gives access to both 
sides, but allows the fowls to pass underneath from one side to 
the other. The roosting pens are so arranged that the nesting 
hens are completely in the dark. Under the 
roosts there are loose boards that can be readily 
taken out and disinfected. 

All walls and ceilings are plastered and 
whitewashed. The ceiling over the passageway 
contains large ventilators, and the windows on 
the southerly side are so hung that the entire 
series moves with one turn of a crank at the 
end of the hen house. The small doors into 
the runs are controlled in the same manner. 

The runs themselves are one hundred and 
fifty feet long and ten feet wide; fenced with 
galvanized wire to a height of eight feet, with 
over two feet of wood next the ground. The 
end of each run consists of one large gate so 
that the entire run can be frequently plowed. 

Each pen is designed for twenty-five fowls. 
There is a hot water heating system intended 
only to take off the edge of the winter’s chill. 

The windows in the keeper’s rooms command 
the whole length of the hen house inside and the 
runs outside. 

The bantam house has six equal divisions and a head house 
for feed. It is just high enough to walk in comfortably. The 
runs are thirty feet long with three inches of wood below ground, 
eighteen above ground and eighteen inches of wire above this. 
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INTERIOR OF THE PIGEON HOUSE 



Over the runs there are movable wire screens. 

The pigeon house is surrounded by a ten foot yard, entirely 
shut in by wire netting. Inside the house is a covered passage 
that enables visitors to see the birds and nests without getting 
into the same room. 

The nests are arranged in a central stack with dishes to hold 
the squabs. 

The upper portion is devoted entirely to breeding. 

Near the pigeon house is a windmill of the type common in 
Holland. Its entire roof revolves freely, and the small wheel 
opposite the four arms is an automatic arrangement to keep the 
sails always across the wind. The windmill is to be used in 
grinding grain and cutting up ensilage. 

Among the other buildings on the farm are the office, contain¬ 
ing incidentally* a circulating library; the post-office; stallion 
service building, twenty-five by thirty-six feet, with windows high 
above the ground and a dirt floor; the blacksmith shop, with a 
double forge and room for shoeing eight horses, as well as for 
doing all the farm forging; the duck houses, six feet by eight feet 
in size, with dry board floors and large windows and doors to give 
plenty of light, air, and ease in cleaning. 

The farm houses give lodging to about thirty farm laborers and 
the cottages house the managers of the various departments. 
Dreamwold Hall, Mr. Lawson’s own farm house, consists of three 
connecting buildings, the family house, the guest house, and the 
service wing, each as complete as a modern house can be. Every 
decorative interior detail is suggestive of the farm from the pump¬ 
kins of the mantel facings to the ears of corn on the wall panels. 

The kitchen has an old fashioned Dutch oven alongside a new¬ 
fangled steel-clad range. 

The dining-room woodwork is interesting because the wood 
finish was soaked in acid several weeks so as to acquire a dull 
sandal-wood coloring. The wall panels have decorative clusters in 
burnt work and color,—a bunch of grapes, an ear of corn, a bunch 
of radishes, or other farm produce, while the elliptical arches over 
the panelling are filled with farm scenes broadly sketched and boldly 
colored. The hall woodwork is a green black, and that of the liv¬ 
ing room a green gray. Beyond this is the conservatory in green. 
The billiard room is a gray brown and the library dull black 
relieved by the book bindings in blue, red and gold. 


The electric fixtures are in general designed like old farm 
lanterns but the dining room chandelier is a huge pumpkin lighted 
from within and hung from the ceiling by its own stalks and 
decorated with its own leaves and flowers. The breakfast room 
chandelier is a cluster of golden pumpkin blossoms, and three such 
blossoms form each of the wall brackets. The iridescent glass in 
the hall fixtures is fully an inch thick and looks like metal ingots. 

The exterior lanterns are made by forming the lines of longi¬ 
tude and latitude of a globe in copper bands and blowing an 
opalescent glass ball inside until it bulges beyond its limits. 

The dining room mantel facings show two huge pumpkins with 
their vines and flowers on a very dark blue background. The liv¬ 
ing room has a grape design in purples and gray greens with 
rabbits hiding in the foliage. The library has a team of oxen 
coming through a forest, while the chambers have nursery and 
home scenes, moonlight effects on tree and field, sunlight on 
meadow and haystacks, and lines of apple trees. The bath tiles 
show a frieze of horses, water lilies in a pond, galleons sailing on 
a conventional sea with rope borders, a line of turtles crawling in 
the yellow sand, tulips growing in the green grass, besides other 
more simple designs. The andirons in the dining room are bears 
and bees by Russell Crook, representing the two sides of the 
stock market, one bear getting the honey, the other the stings. 
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ONE WING OF THE RACE HORSE STABLE 


There is a local legend that Captain Kidd buried his treasure 
under a huge linden on the farm and the legend has been illus¬ 
trated in the green slate facings of the billiard room mantel, while 
two bold pirates form the andirons. Other andirons reproduce the 
fern, the onion, and other plants, but the nursery has two little 
“ benightied ” children. 

The library bookcases and frieze are carved with gnomes repre¬ 
senting history, legend, printing, and other kindred subjects. 

The ceiling is an astronomical chart with a border of signs of 
the zodiac and the four seasons in the corners. 

The living-room frieze contains portraits of the owner’s cows, 
bulls, dogs and horses. The conservatory is finished in green 
tile, and grape-vines twine around a green trellis overhead. 


The billiard-room walls are decorated with a painted corn pat¬ 
tern and the chambers and halls are hung with old-fashioned 
papers. 

4< Everything,” to quote the owner, “must be heavy, strong, 
simple and quiet; if four by six will do, make it six by eight.” The 
farm has been laid out on this basis and everywhere you will find 
the Dreamwold badge; stamped on the leather of the books, 
burned into the furniture, worked in silk on the blankets and 
linen, formed in brass on the horse equipments, stenciled on the 
farm wagons, painted on the palace stable cars and on the office 
sign ; engraved on the farm stationery ; everywhere the Dreamwold 
badge, a winged horse held by the strong hand of a man, and 
symbolizing 44 Beauty, Strength and Speed.” 
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Details of Garden Architecture. 

PART VI.—FOUNTAINS AND MINOR DETAILS. 

By Irving T. Guild. 


I N the previous papers of this series most of the architectural 
features which enter into the construction or adornment of a 
garden have been considered ; but there still remain a number 
of others which may, under special conditions, assume even 
greater importance than those which have already been 
described. Among these are water features, (like fountains, 
basins, etc.,) bridges, seats, vases and tubs, sun-dials and numerous 
other minor features such as curbing, posts, hermse, wells and so 
on, all of which must be taken into account, just as the minor 
details and furnishings must be included in the completed design 
of a building. None of them can be passed over or slighted. 

There is also the 
question of the em¬ 
ployment of statu¬ 
ary in the garden, 
a matter which 
presents so many 
difficulties and com¬ 
plications, difficul¬ 
ties, moreover, 
which carry one 
beyond the proper 
limits of garden de¬ 
sign, that the sub¬ 
ject may well be 
taken as a separate 
one and left outside 
the scope of the 
present papers. 

Opinions vary even 
as to the propriety 
of using statuary at 
all ; the materials 
which will stand 
exposure to the 
weather all have 
their objections ; 
bronze is too hard 
and severe in effect 
to be entirely pleas¬ 
ing ; marble is un¬ 
satisfactory in most 
climates; stone can 
seldom be found which is not objectionable upon one ground or 
another; lead, once widely used for the purpose in England and 
France, has been given up as too soft; and so we might go on 
stating objections, despite which, however, statuary is still used 
and will continue to be used as an indispensable adjunct in garden 
decoration. 

Of the details enumerated above, water features possibly deserve 
the greatest prominence, for water in any form adds so greatly to 
the possibilities of a garden that it is always worth while to con¬ 
sider even a Serious sacrifice in other directions if by this means 
we can secure its introduction. Often the most decided obstacle 
to the employment of water features is the lack of ample water 
supply, at least within reasonable limits of expense. Fountains, 
cascades and pools must be fresh and clean, and the water con¬ 
stantly renewed, or they become a nuisance. There are also other 
purely practical considerations which it is well to bear in mind. 


First of all, artificial basins of any kind which are intended to hold 
water should be made in such a way that ice may lift in them with¬ 
out cracking the basin or its rim. This is accomplished by sloping 
the inner surface regularly from top to bottom, and making this 
surface smooth. Then all the connections of supply and waste 
pipes should be so arranged as to be easily accessible for cleaning 
and repair without disturbing the remainder of the work. Another 
point of importance is the level at which the water shall stand in 
a basin, and the consequent depth of water desirable. Many 
basins are unsatisfactory because the overflow outlet is too low, 
allowing too much of the rim or curb to show, while not infrequently 

there is either too 
great or too little 
depth to the water. 
This is, however, 
a matter to be de¬ 
termined in each 
individual case, and 
governed by local 
conditions. It is 
seldom necessary or 
desirable to make 
the water in a for¬ 
mal pool more than 
two feet deep, at 
most; and at the 
margin one foot is 
usually sufficient. 
Stepping down 
instead of sloping 
the bottom of a 
large basin is an 
excellent plan, mak¬ 
ing it easier to keep 
clean at the mar¬ 
gin, and if water 
plants are grown in 
it, preventing them 
from coming too 
close to the edge. 
The form which a 
jet or stream of 
water shall take 
also deserves particular attention. Unless well protected from 
wind, jets which are thrown any distance into the air are apt to 
lose their effectiveness and be a source of annoyance from the 
blowing spray. And again, the effect of a jet, whether the water 
be thrown up or allowed to fall, depends to a great extent upon 
the play of light upon it, and this varies as the jet is more or less 
broken up. If the water fall from the outlet care should be taken 
that there is fall enough to break up the solid stream. Further¬ 
more, the sparkle of running water and the reflections from the 
perfectly still surface of a pool or basin depend for their beauty 
upon contrasts of light and shade, and most frequently give the 
fullest satisfaction when relieved against a dark background of 
foliage.. The surroundings and approach to a fountain or pool are 
therefore vital elements in the design. While we cannot hope to 
reproduce in this country the elaborate cascades and fountains of 
the Italian villa gardens and those built by Le Notre and his fol- 
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lowers in France, — which are manifestly impracticable without 
corresponding resources of unlimited water supply and princely 
income, necessary for their installation and maintenance, and which, 
even in the present fashion for great landed estates are still beyond 
anything we know or can hope for in this country — we may, never¬ 
theless, learn much by studying their arrangement, and especially 

their relation 
to other feat¬ 
ures, or in 
other words 
their setting, 
as we might 
say of a jewel. 
We shall find 
in general that, 
small or great, 
the same prin¬ 
ciples apply 
in all cases. 
Small foun¬ 
tains, for ex¬ 
ample, which 
require but 
little water, can 
be used to 
good advan¬ 
tage at the 
ends of long 
walks against 
a background 
of dense foli¬ 
age, or in little 
gardens they 
may be the 
centers around 
which flower 
beds are 
gr ou ped,— 
observations 
which apply 
just as truly, 
allowing for 

the difference in scale, to the big fountains of Versailles and the 
Frascati villas. In any case, however, the background against 
which the fountains is seen should receive most careful attention. 

Basins and pools can be made in a variety of ways and of a 
variety of materials. In considering them under the heading of 
garden architecture, however, we may omit all which are not con¬ 
structed of or have a curb of brick, stone, concrete or terra-cotta, 
and all which are not formal in design. Such basins must almost 
invariably be placed upon an important axis, and indeed oftenest 
upon the intersection of the two main axes of a garden. They 
are too insistent features to be used in any but the most rigidly 
formal way. But the rigidness of arrangement may be masked 
or broken by the use of varied detail in accessories or by the skilful 
management of the planting about them, and especially by the 
careful designing of the curb. The curb may appear a compara¬ 
tively unimportant matter, but as likely as not it will prove the key 
to the success or mediocrity of the whole garden design. If prop¬ 
erly designed it will serve to give scale to the whole composition. 

A basin of cut stone is of course the most satisfactory; but 
even a small one is an expensive piece of work. On the other 
hand, one made of well prepared concrete so admirably answers the 
purpose, and at so much less expense, that for basins of small size it 
seems unwise in most cases to use anything else. The color and 
texture of concrete can be controlled to almost any extent desired. 

The conditions which will allow the use of architecturally treated 
cascades, except upon a comparatively small scale, are rare; and 
unless all conditions are favorable they had better not be attempted. 
They are expensive to build, expensive to maintain, and demands 
a high degree of skill on the part of the designer,— a specialized 
knowledge which few architects have the opportunity to develop. 

Small bridges may sometimes be needed in a garden or in con¬ 
nection with it. If so they should be simple, preferably of stone 
or brick, which in the end is more economical than wood. Rustic 
woodwork may answer for a few years, and may be picturesque, 
but it will soon grow rickety, and in the decrepitude of old age 
nothing can be more shabby or unsatisfactory. 

Garden seats, if fixed in place, should have their locations care¬ 
fully chosen, and should be designed with a view to both comfort 


and effect. Seats of wood are most comfortable, although like other 
constructions of wood, of course, liable to decay; but stone seats 
are too cold to sit upon except during a few of the hottest days in 
summer. Unless we except those which may be used for a few m in- 
utes only as a chance resting place, garden seats should be as com¬ 
fortable to sit upon as those inside the house. There is much 
room for improvement in this direction as well as in the general 
appearance of garden furniture. Many gardens nowa-days are 
found with no seats at all, which seems a strange oversight. If 
there is one place more than another where one might desire and 
expect the opportunity to rest it is in the garden, and, next to the 
flowers, seats would seem to be the first requirement. 

Vases and urns are frequently placed in a garden just as they 
are placed in a room, because they are, in themselves, objects of 
beauty, not necessarily to hold anything. They have the same 
justification in one case as in the other. An Italian olive jar, for 
example, of good shape and color, may be just the foil required to 
emphasize and contrast with the formal lines and masses of a clas¬ 
sical pergola; and who shall say that because it was originally 
made for the simple, practical purpose of holding olives it is there¬ 
fore now unfitted for its aesthetic purpose ? Bronze, iron, lead, 
marble, stone and terra-cotta are all used for garden vases, and 
there is no reason why any of them should not be perfectly appro¬ 
priate if rightly used. It is essential, however, that the shapes and 
ornamentation (when there is any,) be good, the color adapted to 
the surroundings, and especially that the placing be considered 
with care. Here again it is wise to constantly guard against over- 
elaboration by the use of too many scattered spots of ornament. 
Reserve and concentration of effect must be ever in the mind of 
the successful garden designer. 

Pots or tubs for holding individual plants are most useful for 
bringing out particular parts of a plan, for placing at the angles, at 
the opening of a path or along a terrace ; but it is so easy to carry 
this method of elaboration to extremes that it is best to err on the 
side of caution rather than risk overdoing. In most gardens, 
simple wooden tubs or boxes painted dark green, or earthen pots, 
will harmonize best with the surroundings Until very recently 
the great pots or tubs of terra-cotta so much in favor for holding 
orange and bay trees have all been brought from Europe. Our 
makers of terra-cotta are now, however, beginning to supply the 
demand, although not yet in great variety. 

Sun-dials, which no longer serve any practical purpose, are intro¬ 
duced in a garden in a purely decorative way simply as points of 
interest. They should nevertheless be employed consistently if 
at all, should be accurately made and properly placed. A sun-dial 
under the shade of a tree or on the north wall of a building is an 
absurdity; but if placed in the middle of a grass plot or at the 
intersection of two paths it can be used like an urn or small foun¬ 
tain to form a decorative center, and its use is fully justified. 
Blomfield 
says: — “ Sun¬ 
dials have al¬ 
ways held an 
honorable 
place in the 
formal garden, 
sometimes in 
the center of 
some little gar¬ 
den, of lilies 
and sweet 
flowers, some¬ 
times on the 
terrace. Every¬ 
one loves them 
because they 
suggest the 
human interest 
of the garden, 
the long con¬ 
tinuity of tra¬ 
dition, which 
has gone 
before, and 
which will out¬ 
live us.” 

Hermae be¬ 
long to the 
same class of 
decorations as 
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Figure 2. 
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the foregoing, and can be employed in numerous ways with 
excellent effect; perhaps in pairs to mark the beginning of a 
walk, as accessories to other features, or it may be singly, against 
a background of foliage or a trellis. They occupy a place on the 
verge between statuary and architectural detail, more formal than 
the one, having more human interest than the other, and add 
an element in garden decoration which can be supplied in no 
other way. 

Italian well-curbs, which have been scattered over Christendom 
by enterprising dealers and collectors, have been growing in favor 
as garden ornaments. They have no particular connection with 
garden design: their only excuse is their beauty of design and 
workmanship, which is often unquestionable; but one cannot avoid 
the thought that they might look more beautiful and more in 
keeping where they were originally designed to stand,— in the 
court-yard of some Venetian palace or Italian monastery. Their 
present use suggests the common custom of the builders of the 
Italian Renaissance villas who filled their gardens with statuary 
- and sculptured fragments dug from the ruins of Roman buildings, 
frequently placing them in the most incongruous surroundings, 
— a custom which has justly been severely criticized. To be sure, 
it is illogical to complain of such things provided they have the 
appearance of being made for the place and are intrinsically beau¬ 
tiful ; but in the present case the difference is not so wide as it 
might be between the imported well-head without a well and the 
old iron kettle filled with geraniums and hung upon a tripod of 
sticks, brilliant with red paint, standing beside the farmer’s front 
door, upon the incongruity of which we all agree. 

As a border for a path or terrace, and separating it from the 
adjoining turf or flower-beds, some form of curb is frequently 
desirable. The size and scale of the curb, as well as its form, will 
depend upon the place in which it is used, and its relation to other 
details. If large in scale it will presumably be of cut stone or con¬ 
crete ; if small, and only the border for a garden walk or paved 
court it may be of bricks on end, stones laid in cement, cut stone, 
or even temporarily of wood. In any case the walk must, of 
course, be well made upon a good foundation or the work will have 
to be done over in a very few years. The smaller ci^jbs are best 
almost level with the ground, giving only a narrow * f demar¬ 
cation for the path. If cut stone is used it will probably be more 
effective if cut with a bead or quarter-round on the side towards 
the walk. In larger curbing care should be taken not to make 
it too heavy or too rigidly set and formal. 

The illustrations of fountains shown in this number give types 
about as varied as could well be found. Figures 1 and 11 show 
the fountain in the center of the formal garden at “Woodlea,” 
Scarborough, N.Y., which is an excellent example of skilful 
arrangement and refined detail, although very little idea of the 
latter is given by the reproductions. The basin is a quatrefoil of 
light gray cut limestone, the curb raised about eighteen inches 
above the surrounding paths, and the water level reaching nearly 
to the top of the rim. The water is supplied from a jet rising 
from an urn in the center. Four similar pergolas, which have 
already been illustrated, face the fountain, one on each side of the 
garden, giving a charming background for it, and an opportunity 
for varied reflections in the still water of the basin. Figure 2 is a 
small basin in the entrance court of the Museum of Science and 
Art at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Figure 4, on 
the estate of Spencer Trask, Esq., at Saratoga, N.Y., is a great 
basin about one hundred feet across, raised above the sloping lawn, 
which is overlooked from the house. To the right is the rose gar¬ 
den, other views of which have already been given. Although of 
such great size it does not seem disproportioned to the extensive, 
park-like surroundings, and is remarkably effective. Figure 5 is 
in the garden at “Fairacres,” Jenkintown, Pa. Figure 6 is a 
small circular basin in the center of the formal garden at “ Chel- 
ten,” Rydal, Pa. It is a good example of the value of contrasting 
light and shade in the background treatment for a fountain. Fig¬ 
ure 7 is at “ Glen Elsinore,” Pomfret, Conn. Figure 8 is the 
water garden and fountain at “ Bellefontaine,” Lenox, Mass., sev¬ 
eral views of which have been shown in the previous articles. 
Like a number of the other gardens illustrated it is unfortunately 
too immature in growth, as well as incomplete in other respects, 
to show to advantage. Figure 9 is a sunken fountain on the estate 
of P. B. Widener, Esq., Elkins, Pa.; and Figure 10 is a small 
exedra facing the entrance drive at “Georgian Court,” Lakewood, 
N.J. It is built of white brick and terra-cotta, and has before it a 
white marble Italian well-head filled with flowers. 

The page of vases, sun-dials, pots, etc., needs no detailed 
description. Figures 13 and 14 are white marble urns from 


“Georgian Court,” Lakewood, N.J., and “Bellefontaine,” Lenox, 
Mass., respectively. Figures 12, 15, 16, 17 and 18 are terra-cotta 
pots of different designs, and Figure 19 is a square tub of wood with 
paneled sides. Figures 20, 21, 22 and 23 are simple marble sun¬ 
dials, from “The Garth,” Strafford, Pa., “Ashford,” Belle Haven, 
Conn., “Avonwood Court,” Haverford, Pa., and “Pembroke,” 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., successively, all designed by Mr. Wilson Eyre, 
Jr , except that at “ Avonwood Court,” which is by Mr. Percy Ash. 
Figures 24, 25 and 26 are marble well-curbs brought to this coun¬ 
try from Italy, and Figure 27 is a hollow terra-cotta pedestal or 
altar. 

Figure 3 is a marble seat of a quite common form, and one 
well adapted to its purpose, if that purpose be accepted as merely 
decorative. But if one is expected in our climate to sit upon 
such a seat for more than three minutes at a time, he should be 
fortified with a strong dose of whiskey and quinine. Nor can 
much comfort be extracted from a seat of this description even 
under the most favorable conditions. It is the adoption of such 
features as this,—which, although otherwise beautiful and appro¬ 
priate, discourage rather than suggest intimate acquaintance with 
the garden,— that gives point to the often repeated criticisms of 
those who complain of the severity of formal gardening. 

Figure 28 shows an interesting group of accessory features, 
such as those we have been describing, which face the entrance to 
the house of Stanford White, Esq., at St. James, Long Island, N.Y. 



Figure 28. 


Numerous examples of fountains, seats, etc., will be found in 
the illustrations to the previous articles, but they require no fur¬ 
ther detailed reference here. 

In concluding this necessarily fragmentary survey of the archi¬ 
tectural constructions employed in garden design, it may be men¬ 
tioned that the forms we have had to consider are naturally based 
upon, if not direct reproductions of, the traditional ones of the 
past, and more frequently than not upon those of the classical 
styles of architecture. They must, of course, be handled with 
skill and intelligence, not transplanted bodily to new and different 
surroundings without regard to general harmony. This harmony 
is, however, one of form and color, not necessarily of association 
or historic style. Harmony of the latter kind cannot, on the other 
hand, be entirely disregarded, as has just been pointed out in 
speaking of well-curbs. The desirability of avoiding sentimental 
incongruity will instinctively appeal to the trained mind and 
prevent the association of discordant forms. This intuitive per¬ 
ception, which we call good taste, is sufficient safeguard against 
glaring incongruities. The conscious effort to avoid barbarisms 
should not, however, lead us to throw aside accepted forms merely 
because our conditions differ from those of the past; we should 
rather select and adapt those forms which will most nearly fit 
the new conditions, making what use we can of the stored-up 
experience of the past. In this middle ground of reasonable con¬ 
servatism lies the path to successful achievement. - Finally let us 
again urge the constant observance of the principles of composi¬ 
tion— balance, proportion, order — these added to common sense 
must bring good results ; if there still be added refinement of 
taste nothing more remains to be asked for except the knowledge 
which can only come from experience. 
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The Relation of Natural to Artificial Beauty 

in Landscape. 

By Walter Cope. 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE FAIRMOUNT PARK ART ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA. 


J N announcing the subject for discussion this evening, I feel 
that I owe you an apology for using such a broad, compre¬ 
hensive title. Certainly, I do not intend to inflict on you a 
comprehensive discussion of the subject. It is too broad and 
touches too many details for me to attempt anything like a 
thorough treatment in one evening. “ The Relation of Natural 
to Artificial Beauty in Landscape” is, in fact, a subject on which 
volumes might be written. 

And first, as to the word “ landscape,” — I fntended to use it in 
its widest sense as applying to any scene, whether that scene con¬ 
tains any element of man’s handiwork or not. At the present time 
the subject of “ landscape gardening,” “ landscape design,” “ land¬ 
scape architecture,” or whatever it may be called, is receiving a 
great deal of attention, but in speaking of artificial interference 
with nature, I should like to abolish the word “landscape” and 
use, instead, the words “outdoor design,” reserving “landscape” 
for that broader meaning which would cover every scene, whether 
natural, artificial, or partaking more or less of both, anything, in 
short, which the eye may meet under the open sky. 

At this age we are in the midst of great structural and engi¬ 
neering undertakings to meet the practical needs of our present 
civilization with little thought as to their artistic expression. But 
times will change and the practical developments of applied science 
will some day give way to more definite efforts to make the face 
of the earth more beautiful. It may be a question only of a gen¬ 
eration or two when the imagination of the multitude may cease 
to be moved, as it undoubtedly is today, by the great developments 
in transportation, the building of huge buildings and swift steam¬ 
ships, and by the constant improvements in electrical propulsion 
and communication. And when we shall have solved all these 
questions of applied science and are content with our achievements 
in that direction, we may turn our efforts to still greater achieve¬ 
ments in an artistic way. Today those in whom the artistic sense 
is dominant are in the minority, and this has always been so and 
probably always will be. But today differs from past ages in this 
fact, that the great majority of people in this age do not really 
care for artistic expression, do not care as much for the beautiful 
as they do for what we commonly call “the practical.” Today 
the artist occupies a relation to the great mass of humanity almost 
analogous to that which the mediaeval alchemist or scientist held 
in the day when it was the artist who counted and who captured 
the applause of the multitude. It is true that the support of the 
multitude is constantly increasing, but as yet this support has not 
swept everything before it, and a utilitarian and purely practical 
tendency is still dominant. The artist of today is not in need of 
better criticism. He has as good criticism as any age has pro¬ 
duced, but he is in need of a greater amount of criticism and of 
the backing of the majority of the people, the criticism of the 
masses which finally, if not immediately, condemns the inartistic 
and upholds that which is sound and true in art. 

Whatever scene our eyes may light upon, whatever landscape 
we may contemplate, there can be only two factors,— two 
agencies,— which determine its effect upon our minds, upon our 
sense of the beautiful — Nature and Man. Nature, of course, is a 
very wide term, but we know what we mean. It is the supreme, 
the eternal, ever-present factor. We cannot escape from it entirely 
if we would, for even man in his works is governed by Nature’s 
own laws. No one of them can he undo or abrogate. The primary 
laws of physics must govern everything which he builds, and the 
artistic expression of his building must reflect an acknowledgment 
of natural laws. But in distinguishing between these two agents, 
I mean to refer to Nature as that which she does without the aid 
of man ; what she would have done had man never lived upon the 
face of the earth. On the other hand, in many scenes and many 
things which we love to look upon there is predominant the other 
agency, and our delight in its contemplation at times transcends 
even that which we feel in looking upon Nature ; the thought that 
this stone has been hewn and set, this building has been reared, 


this path has been cut, these trees have been planted by man and 
to satisfy man’s needs and ideals. Perhaps no two of us could 
agree upon the intensity of pleasure derived from the contempla¬ 
tion of a great cathedral, on the one hand, or the majesty of a 
rock-ribbed mountain, or the boundless sea, upon the other, nor is 
it worth while that we should agree. To some of us Nature appeals 
more than art, though I believe that to most of us each appeals 
with almost equal force, according to our-varying moods. 

Ic follows then that if we are to arrive at the true sources of 
artistic enjoyment we must cultivate and love and study first of all 
Nature and after that man's history, man’s ideals, all, in fact, that 
has led him to express his wants, his aspirations in physical form. 
This last is nothing more nor less than the study of architecture 
in its broadest sense. For all that man builds with an eye to use 
and beauty is architecture in the sense that it is governed by one 
system of principles and laws. From time immemorial man has 
built houses and temples and bridges, has hewn roads and laid 
out gardens and wrought whatever pleased him upon the face of 
the earth to satisfy his needs, material and spiritual. And from 
time immemorial it has pleased him and it pleases us today and 
will always please our descendants, to follow certain methods, cer¬ 
tain principles of dimension, direction and proportion in that which 
we lay out and build. These methods are no doubt deduced pri¬ 
marily from our innate sense of natural laws. But it is scarcely 
necessary to go into the source of them. Suffice it to say that it 
is an undisputable truth that man prefers to set stones level, to 
build walls straight, or, at least, symmetrically curving, to make 
level places on which to stand or walk, whether they be floors 
beneath a roof or terraces under the open sky. His sense of mastery 
over Nature is expressed in doing things not as Nature would do 
them. Nature upheaves and splits and tumbles down her rocks. 
Man hews them into blocks and sets them level and true and rears 
them into walls. So it always has been, — so it ever will be. 

In every landscape, then, these two elements must remain dis¬ 
tinct. We cannot absolutely unite them nor deceive ourselves 
into thinking that we can. We cannot modify to any extent worthy 
of consideration the process of natural growth, or at least such 
modification can be but temporary. Nature is absolutely continuous 
and persistent. We must then regard ourselves only as intruders,— 
invaders. It is true that we can interfere with Nature, but it is 
my purpose to point out that it is not as interferers that we should 
regard ourselves. As invaders we may, for we could not avoid 
the position if we would, unless indeed we return to absolute 
savagery. 

About the middle of the century just passed, there grew up a 
school of landscape gardening, so-called, which was perhaps a 
natural reaction against the extreme and lifeless formalism into 
which architecture had descended. This school made a complete 
revolution in the principles which had always before that time 
governed all artificial interference with the face of nature. It did 
not propose to do merely what man had always been pleased to do 
in the way of laying out and building and planting, but instead 
proposed rather to imitate and follow Nature on the lines which 
she has always reserved to herself. This school still has its dis¬ 
ciples, and the results of its work are all about us and have caused, 
to my mind, a most deplorable subversion of the laws and the prin¬ 
ciples upon which beauty in landscape must depend. Nature is 
entirely able to do without the aid of man, and it is equally true 
that it is impossible for man to imitate Nature without making 
himself and his work more or less ridiculous. When he attempts 
it, he must cast to the winds all the methods, all the principles 
which he has developed in centuries past, and he must play at his 
game as a child would play at horse. But every once in a while 
he has to leave his play to attend to the serious matters of life, to 
build a house or a flight of steps, and these he has to do on the 
same good old lines that have always prevailed in architecture. 

He may build his silly little rockeries in would-be imitation of 
Nature and cut his meaningless winding walks, but he cannot cease 
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to build civilized buildings, he cannot be content to live in caves 
or rude, shapeless huts. 

The moral of all this is, let Nature alone, except where, to 
satisfy your own practical needs, to satisfy your own ideals of the 
beautiful, you invade her sacred domain with works that are frankly 
and freely designed upon lines not imitative or in competition with 
her, but rather on lines which have commended themselves to man 
as necessary, reasonable and beautiful from his own particular point 
of view, lines which embody all which he has ever developed as an 
expression of his own mastery over the earth. 

Can we then intrude upon Nature in anywise without destroying 
its charm ? Decidedly we can. We may invade Nature with our 
works and find the result all the more charming ; and, in the same 
manner, Nature may, and does, invade our works only to increase 
their charm. But the source and reason of our invasion must 
announce itself frankly. We must feel that this space through 
the forest has been cleared and leveled in order to meet some 
human need, that it reminds us of the existence of man and enforces 
the human element, and so serves as a foil or contrast to Nature’s 
work. To look at the other side, what can be more beautiful than 
the work of man overgrown by Nature —the ruined abbey wrapped 
in ivy, or the old Italian garden, where the balustrades are half 
smothered in vines and the vistas down the long paths and terraces 
are framed between giant cypresses, growing without restraint, 
long after the builders of those stately balustrades and fountains 
are forgotten ! 

Nature, in her own wildness and ruggedness and majesty, we 
cannot rival, and she, on her side, makes no attempt to rival us. 
The majesty and beauty of the lonely mountain side we cannot 
create, but we may invade it without destroying its charm. Nay, 
more, we may introduce the human element in a way only to 
heighten and increase that charm, and it is just where those two 
elements meet, each in its purity, its frankness, its directness, 
that we often find the very highest and keenest sense of the beauti¬ 
ful. Can anything be compared in beauty with the views from out 
the terraced gardens of the Italian lakes, across the deep, smooth 
surface of the water to the great mass of the Alps beyond ? Is a 
flower ever more beautiful than where it has grown in the crevices 
of a mouldering ruin ? And which is most desolate,— the city 
street, devoid of one touch of natural growth, whether of leaf or 
flower, or the unbroken expanse of a trackless plain ? We have 
our moods when each of these may please us and Nature has every 
advantage both in majesty and beauty, but it remains that man is 
a social being, and, as a rule, he loves to be reminded of the exist¬ 
ence of his fellow-man both past and present. He will never 
resent the evidences of that existence if they occupy a reasonable 
and proper place. 

To come, then, to details: Where and how may we invade 
Nature ? First, we must build our houses, our cities, we must 
•bridge our rivers and ravines, we must lay out our roads, even our 
railroads, and we must go even further. We must, if we are to 
satisfy our sense of eternal fitness, make our terraces and gardens 
where, while asserting our dominance, we can hand over a larger 
share to Nature’s decoration of trees and flowers. Nay, we can 
even take these trees and flowers and arrange them in formal lines, 
as we might build a wall, according to our own ideals of what man 
should do. Nature would never do so of her own accord. An 
avenue of trees planted at regular intervals, or a trimmed hedge, 
is as much and as confessedly artificial as the road which they 
skirt. The box-borders of a garden are, in a sense, as architectural 
as a stone balustrade. They are simply the works of man in a 
living medium instead of in a dead one. It is merely a question 
of how much we shall do of this sort of work, how much is appro¬ 
priate in a given place to emphasize this mastery of man over 
Nature. Manifestly, it must depend upon the dominance with 
which we wish to assert, the extent to which we wish to remind 
ourselves of, the human element. A planted avenue has no place 
in the midst of an uninhabitable plain. It belongs as part of a 
house, some human arrangement made for man’s use and delight. 
But in proportion as we separate ourselves from centres of human 
life should we restrain ourselves in making artificial arrangements 
of planting. A garden is nothing but a great outdoor room, a 
house, so to speak, under the open sky, in which the levels, the 
width of the paths, should be determined by the same principles 
of design as we would apply within our houses in the arrangement 
of our rooms, but whose decoration and coloring, so to speak, is 
turned over to Nature. And a park made for the use of the mul¬ 
titudes of the city will, in the same way, find its greatest beauty 
in allowing man’s work and nature’s to follow each along its own 
lines. Why is an avenue of great trees more majestic than an equal 


number of trees equally spaced, but artificially dotted at random 
over a given area ? The avenue in its arrangement, in its spacing, 
is mans way of arranging trees. It is like a peristyle of great 
columns; but an equal number of trees equally spaced and yet at 
random, is neither man’s way nor nature’s. It expresses neither 
one thing nor the other, either to the lover of art or to the lover of 
Nature. Nature does not plant her trees like a crop of corn at 
suitable intervals and of equal age and size, and it is only where 
there has been an unsympathetic and unnatural and Philistine 
interference on the part of man, whether in planting or in cutting 
down, that we find trees grouped aimlessly, but at equal intervals. 

Nature does not build river-walls or bridges or roads any more 
than she does houses, much less does she make railroad cuts or 
embankments. What, then, should be our rule in dealing with 
these ? The cuts and embankments for railroads our landscape 
gardeners have, fortunately, generally given up in despair. Surely, 
if not discouraged, Nature will take better care of these than man 
can possibly do. She will gradually shroud them in trees and 
thickets and hide the ugly bare dashes that the hand of the 
engineer has made. Our Wissahickon drive is a beautiful example 
of this* Did. it ever occur to you how frightful, how hideous the 
Wissahickon must have been when that drive was made — the 
rocks tumbled down into the stream in great masses ? Left alone, 
Nature has made it utterly beautiful. But what of our river walls 
and bridges ? Do you think to make these beautiful by building 
them carelessly, roughly, on lines that are not true and perfect and 
beautiful architecturally and at the same time cut off all chance 
for Nature to hide their naked ugliness ? Or should they be built 
as we would build any work which we are pleased to call a true 
work of art, a true masterpiece of architecture ? Shall they be 
carefully designed and laid out on perfect curves as we would a 
great building? Certainly,— why not? And the only limit in 
the matter of costliness and perfection of finish should be the pre¬ 
dominance which we wish to give at a given place to the human 
over the natural element. The well-hewn and graded slopes and 
levels and bridges of a great mountain pass may rightly be treated 
as merely utilitarian, laid out on the lines of the most utter reason¬ 
ableness, the best engineering— just, for instance, as the Wissa¬ 
hickon drive — without undue expense of finish or perfection of 
curve. Nature will take care of them if she is left to herself, and 
as time goes on the ravages of man’s hand will be lovingly hidden 
by moss and leaf, and there will be nothing to mar our sense of 
the reasonable and beautiful. But in a great city or its park or 
within the well-kept precincts of a country place close to the house, 
where man must be constantly reminded of his own existence, 
where people congregate, there it is appropriate that the greatest 
architectural perfection, the most careful study of design, should 
be given to every artificial work. We are so trained to think that 
what we build in the shape of a house must be carefully studied 
by men who have given their lives to the subject, whose life-work 
it is to design, that in this last century we have forgotten that all 
building, all artificial interference with the face of nature, as I said 
before, is a part of the same thing,— is only the visible expres¬ 
sion,— the physical expression of man on the face of the earth. 
And the same principles of design that determine the proportions 
of a facade,—whether an arch shall be a little higher or a little 
wider,— those same principles govern the dimensions that we 
would spread out on the face of the ground. A flight of steps out 
under the open sky is just as much a matter of nice design and 
proportion as a facade of a building. We are not used to thinking 
so, especially here in this part of the world, but I believe we are 
coming to it, and everyone did think so before the beginning of the 
century just past. All outdoor design was considered as only a 
part of architecture, and the same nicety and skill applied to it as 
in the building of houses. The idea is not only unfamiliar to us of 
the present day, but it is one I have myself found very hard to put 
into practice. We have all of us grown up in an atmosphere of 
believing that the work a man does with pick and spade is an 
entirely different thing from what he does with hammer and saw, 
but it should not have been so considered. 

But let Nature, so far as she will, clothe this work of ours — 
whether it be simple or elaborate — in her own way, and still the 
effect will be more and more beautiful. The two elements will 
stand in stronger and stronger contrast with each other, not in 
discord but in utter harmony and agreement. I by no means urge 
elaboration or overmuch ornament in that which we do. In this 
we should be governed by the same rules of good taste and restraint 
that should characterize every architectural work. 

In this country we have been so affected by the school of 
landscape gardening, to which I have referred, that we are afraid 
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of the doctrine of formalism. The American of today, when 
he sets about improving the landscape, is very apt to think that 
he should confine his formal work to buildings, and after that, 
pitch into Nature with spade and axe and pruning-hook, and impress 
upon her the fact of his existence by thinning out trees in one place, 
spotting young trees aimlessly about in others, laying out mean¬ 
ingless and meandering roads and paths, and building rustic bridges 
and what not, with the idea that he is showing his sense of harmony 
with Nature. If he builds walls or outlying works in stone he feels 
called upon to give them what he terms a rustic appearance. He 
fits their tops with jagged pieces of stone, paying but minor heed 
to lines and levels, and to the question whether any wall is needed 
or not. Now, there never was a piece of stone work that suffered 
from being too well and decently laid, and there never was a path 
that looked the better for curving to a given spot when the curve 
was due to no natural obstacle and did nothing to make the grade 
easier. And when we come to the cutting and planting of trees 
as practiced| perhaps more particularly in this neighborhood than 
any other place that I know of in the world, I can scarcely restrain 
a feeling of bitterness. What other part of the world has been 
more richly endowed by Nature with noble, native trees than ours, 
or what more beautiful forest undergrowth can we find than that 
which springs naturally where it is allowed in the woods of Penn¬ 
sylvania ? Why should we insist in discarding our native growth 
in favor of trees which are not at home in our country-side and 
never will be ? The pointed spruce, which belongs among the rocks 
and precipices of the mountains or the rocky coasts of New Eng¬ 
land, has no sympathy with our softly-rounded hills — its aggres¬ 
sive, pointed form needs the contrast of huge rocks and cliffs to 
harmonize with any open landscape. Can the poor, insipid maple 
(that is perhaps a little hard) compare in beauty with our sturdy, 
native oaks and chestnuts and sassafras? And as to under¬ 
growth,— why do we insist on cutting off the supply which Nature 
is always providing of young trees that will, in time, take the place 
of the taller ones as they die ? And why, too, in cutting down our 
thickets, do we deprive the birds of their nesting places and the 
ground of its natural store of moisture, so necessary to the health 
of trees? There is a good old word in our language which is 
becoming obsolete in this part of the world, and the fact bespeaks 
our lack of appreciation of what Nature will do for us if we let her. 
It is the word “ copse ” or “ coppice/'— that natural tangle of trees, 
little and big, with broken outlines against the sky, a mere frag¬ 
ment of woodland, perhaps, but in itself offering a thousand beau¬ 
tiful studies in rounded or broken outline of twig and foliage. 
Where can we find more lovely masses of broken skyline, of color, 
light and shade and blossom than along our untouched hedge rows ? 
What has the nurseryman given us to take the place of these where 
they have been destroyed ? 

If then, we are to invade our woods, let it be only with wood- 
paths, and let these be as modest as may be where few travel over 
them ; and where the multitudes must needs enjoy the woods, let 
good, wide, decently leveled and decently kept paths be run If 
it is distressing to see a rough railroad cut or an embankment in 
the midst of beautiful mountain scenery, it is equally so to see a 
wood overrun by people. I know of nothing more unpleasant than 
a picnic grove. There is in it only the feeling of desecration. 
Where people, then, must congregate beneath the shade of trees, 
let; broad walks be provided in a decent and formal way, a way to 
acknowledge man’s self-respect and, at the same time, his reverence 
for Nature, and let those parts of the woods not open for such 
walks be kept sacred, if possible, from human footprint or touch. 

If trees must be planted (I except avenues), plant them as 
Nature would : not at “suitable” distances and each one just as 
big as the nursery will afford, but sow them hit or miss as Nature 
does, and close together or far apart, as chance may place them, 
and not all of a size. For, if you are to grow a wood or a grove, 
you must leave to Nature.to determine which young tree shall out¬ 
strip its neighbors. If you cannot persuade yourself that this will 
produce a beautiful effect, go into any wild natural wood and see 
how the roots of even the finest trees are interlocked and their 
trunks almost united in places. It is by this very overcrowding 
that Nature produces her most beautiful effects of light and shadow, 
of contrast; it is the first cause of all picturesqueness in bough and 
foliage. “ Luxuriance ” of natural growth should be our aim. 

On the barbarous practice of lopping trees I need scarcely com¬ 
ment, but let me make another protest. Having planted flowering 
shrubs, why should we trim them into rounded balls every winter 
and thereby cut off most of the bloom-bearing wood ? In their 
proper places the trimming of hedges and box-borders and yews 
into stiff architectural shapes is one thing, but to trim shrubs, 


which are beautiful because they bear long, feathery sprays of 
flowers, has no excuse. It is generally from last year’s wood that 
the flower-bearing shoots spring, and to cut these off each winter 
means little bloom in the following spring or summer. We need 
waking up in some of these things. All about Philadelphia this is 
the practice among the gardeners. People who believe that they 
have beautiful places and have set out plants to grow, allow their 
gardeners to sweep over them every spring and trim these feathery 
shrubs into round buttons ; it is senseless, aimless, ugly, unheard 
of! I do not know where it came from, but it certainly pervades 
in the districts around Philadelphia. If flowering shrubs must be 
cut down, well and good, but take them down entirely, just as you 
pick out a fern from the midst of a group without marring the 
beauty of the rest. Trimming a flowering shrub is as absurd as 
trimming a maiden-hair fern with a pair of shears. 

To sum up: I would urge simply that we take Nature more 
thoroughly as we find her and as she would be if we let her alone, 
that we treat her with more respect and allow her free sway where 
we acknowledge her right to exist at all, and that in all we do of 
artificial work, whether it be to build houses, to level and open 
roads, to lay out walks and gardens, we do all with an eye to the 
eternal fitness of things, not hoping to improve upon Nature, but 
merely to make beautiful works of our own. These cannot, if they 
are really beautiful and reasonable, ever interfere or mar to any 
extent the beauty of the landscape, but will only serve in the long 
run to heighten its interest and charm. If this country should 
ever become depopulated in future*ages, let the stranger wandering 
over it feel not only the beauty of its natural hill and forest and 
river, but, as well, the beauty and perfection and dignity of all that 
we have left behind us. 

Before closing I have just one suggestion to make — one 
thought to lay before you — and I do it with all due deference, 
but with the greatest seriousness. The Fairmount Park Art Asso¬ 
ciation has, it seems to me, devoted itself exclusively to only one 
field of art — to Sculpture — and that, one of the most advanced 
and developed and intellectual phases of art—one of the finishing 
touches. “Fairmount Park” and “Art”: These two words are 
associated in my mind in a way which finds, I confess, a very 
incomplete reflection in the work of your association. There is a 
far wider and more appropriate field for art in Fairmount Park than 
you have ever touched The fact is, that until there is a place that 
needs sculpture for its decoration, sculpture is merely an intrusion. 

To place miscellaneous statues without reference to any scheme 
architectural in its broadest sense, as I have endeavored to explain, 
is treating neither sculpture nor Nature fairly. There should be 
the connecting link. “The Outdoor Design,” as I have called it, 
which leads up to sculpture and requires sculpture as its highest 
accent. What you have been doing is too much like varnishing a 
board before it is planed or before it is made into anything. With 
all due deference I would like to suggest that your association 
should take up the study of the truly artistic possibilities of Fair- 
mount Park with perhaps greater reverence for Nature, and for 
art as applied to it, and less concentration upon sculpture alone. 

The artificial works that have been perpetrated within the limits 
of Fairmount Park have, unfortunately, been executed with little 
artistic thought or skill. They are, to be frank, many of them 
abominably bad and a bitter disappointment to those who know 
that beauty instead of ugliness might have been created in many 
places. Nature has been desecrated in many ways, both in laying 
out and planting, while the finer touches have been omitted almost 
entirely or left entirely to the work of your association. Cannot 
the Fairmount Park Art Association stand for an insistence on 
more artistic work in Fairmount Park in the way of bridges, 
walls and roads ? Must we from year to year look on while the 
beautiful wild banks of the Schuylkill are lined with vulgar river 
walls, built with less beauty of curve or precision of line than a 
railroad would use, and yet dressed in ostentatious fringes of jagged 
stone ? I know, of course, that your work is conducted quite inde¬ 
pendently of the commissioners of Fairmount Park, and that the 
ill-judged and badly designed works within the limits of the Park 
are not your work. But, all the same, you have taken upon your¬ 
selves with your name a responsibility which the public of today, 
and still more of the future, would hold you to if it could. Can 
you not formulate, with all the means at your command and with 
all the weight which your membership carries, some plan by which 
the great possibilities of the park may be realized ? While you are 
paying your thousands to artists the city is paying its tens of thou¬ 
sands to workmen. Is there no method by which these two forces 
may be brought to work in one common channel to one com¬ 
mon end ? 
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Plates XLVIII. to LV. —Working Drawings for the Essex County 
Court House, Newark, N.J. — Mr. Cass Gilbert , Architect. 


WALTER COPE. 

1860-1002. 

T HERE appears from time to time in every profession some 
one influence which goes far to elevate ideals, and while 
thoroughly in accord with the needs of the hour, adds a 
personal charm and a distinguished performance, denied to 
most men, to the usual achievement of the time. Such an influ¬ 
ence was that of Walter Cope. There are but few who fit the 
means to the conditions with such success that the result leaves 
nothing to be desired, few who bring to bear upon their work the 
reasoning quality which makes each problem a possibility, not for 
imitation alone, but for creation, and who choose so wisely from 
the disorderly storehouse of architectural precedents that the 
achievement seems the natural complement of the requirements. 

The architecture of Walter Cope is that of a master, devoid of 
plagiarism or of sensationalism, simple, direct, sincere and with 
the added charm of the studious and earnest habit of the man and 
the refinement of his nature. Unembarrassed by the formulas of 
schools, and unsympathetic with the mere clothing of architectural 
styles, he seems to have grasped the fundamental axioms of his 
art, and then developed them with the delicate touch of his 
imagination. In this regard the eminent sanity of his work is as 
marked as its unusual artistic merit. Equally skilful in the plan¬ 
ning of large enterprises and in completion of delicate details, 
considering without question architecture as one of the greatest 
of the arts, and at the same time recognizing its rational qualities, 
his influence has been throughout sound, healthy and worthy of 
the emulation of his contemporaries and of his followers, an influ¬ 
ence which has gone far to convince that the artist can be also the 
administrator, and that fine aesthetic sense can be associated with 
high ideals and manifest and able achievement. The recognition 
which he has received while still a young man is his best eulogy. 
His friends and associates will always remember his cheery, help¬ 
ful and sincere personality,— his profession loses in him one of 
its best advocates, one of its most able and successful members, 
whose high ideals never wavered and whose loss is irreparable. 


F OR a good many years architectural standards in this 
country have appeared to vacillate between the two 
extremes of absolute self-sufficiency on the one side, and 
absolute reliance on foreign ideas on the other. The one 
expressed itself in the many architectural vagaries with 
which the country is dotted, and the other with various 
forms of purely scholastic importations which failed to look at 
home. Between the two, as always between extremes, there lies 
the safer way, and the safer middle course is becoming daily more 
marked, more clearly acknowledged, more exemplified in the work 
which is being executed. 

The man of original ideas is prepared to acknowledge that these 
ideas, if worthy to last, must have the solid foundation of that 
which has stood the test of time, and that he must humbly acknowl¬ 


edge his debt to the past if he is to make the future his debtor. 
And the academician is prepared to admit that foreign standards 
must be modified if they are to be expressions of truth in a coun¬ 
try differing in many essentials from the old. And then, more 
than either of these movements, is that important truth which is 
revealing to us the fact that we are really strong, really capable of 
holding our own in the general struggle for supremacy. The day 
is passed when a successful prix de Rome drawing can be borrowed, 
and the building erected therefrom take first rank. We are capa¬ 
ble of doing better than that. 

We may fairly claim that in architecture we are now abreast of 
the general advance of the country, and that the fine arts are begin¬ 
ning to rank as they should alongside of the great industries 
and manufactures. It is to be hoped that a proper self-reliance 
will not degenerate into self-sufficiency. One sees too many 
instances of this in our industries not to be alive to its evil effects. 

A self-sufficiency which prevents one from keeping the eye 
open to see, and the mind ready to learn, will cause the degeneracy 
of the arts even more rapidly than of the industries. On the 
latter its effects are already seen. During the last year quite a 
number of individuals and committees from foreign countries have 
come here to study our systems ; one comes to study the handling 
of freight, another to study our school systems, and the news¬ 
papers commenting on these things see only subject for self con¬ 
gratulation. Are we then in a position of such pre-eminence that 
we can afford to teach and not need to learn? If Europe can learn 
from us how to handle freight, one is inclined to think that we 
might learn something from Europe about the comfort of passen¬ 
gers, sendee, civility, food, cab-service. This is a democratic 
country, yet our railroad service is for the few, not the many. 
Here the few, with cash in hand, can buy mileage or commutation 
or season tickets. In England the cheapest rate, the parliamen¬ 
tary two cents a mile, is the single ticket, available for all, and 
special trains at yet cheaper rates, are run in the early hours for 
workingmen. There is here a chance for us to learn from them. 
Again if they learn something from us about public education 
there is yet a good deal to learn from the older countries even on 
these lines. The English criticism of Mr. Wheelwright's “ school 
architecture” was not wholly without reason when the charge was 
made that the title was comprehensive and that the book ignored 
completely all schools except those which we call public schools. 

Electricity has been developed with wonderful ingenuity in this 
country and yet one ventures to think that we are more or less like 
the cat and the chestnuts. Sweden has more universal and far 
cheaper telephone system than we have. The modern European 
hotels are more completely fitted with convenient electric devices 
than our own best hotels. We pride ourselves on the wonderful 
expansion of our great express and telegraph companies, but the 
governments who act as common carriers give a better and cheaper 
service, and the postal telegraph in England is cheaper and more 
reliable than the private system in any similar area in this country. 

It is to be hoped then that as we feel our strength in architec¬ 
ture we may grow with the open mind, ready to learn and eager 
to advance. It is one of the unfortunate limitations of architec¬ 
ture in this country, that the older object lessons are not at hand, 
and that we must have time to travel if we are to keep fresh and 
keep in touch with the old standards, with the old masters. Time 
is unfortunately the one article we lack. The very men who are 
best able to profit by travel and study are generally the very men 
who cannot go ; there rests on the younger men and those who are 
able to go the responsibility of a great opportunity. 

The travelling scholarships of the schools, and elsewhere, were 
founded to meet these needs, and if, in some cases, the require¬ 
ments seem hard and the work difficult, and the chances of failure 
many, it is worth while considering what the value of that prize is, 
and how much it ought to mean to the winner. 

An expression of opinion from younger men is sometimes worth 
considering, and the following paragraph which was sent us certainly 
touches a phase of the arts and crafts question which is apt to be 
overlooked. It is not enough to study old work and old methods 
of production by hand ; if we are to meet modern requirements, it 
is equally important to study modern methods and see how these 
may be utilized to the best advantage. To take these modern 
methods and adapt them to serve our ideals: that is the real prob¬ 
lem. The carvers, for example, have been immensely assisted 
by the mechanical device which enables them to set up a machine 
and make it perform the hard manual labor of working the wood 
block down to the rough form of the desired carving. At this 
point the carver himself takes it up and adds what he wishes of 
his own self—his own individuality. 
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“TN this age of mechanical perfection and economy of pro- 
I duction, people talk much but do little to remedy the lack of 
I understanding between the designer and the worker. This is 
x an age that does not admit the existence of the craftsman who 
selects his own material in the rough, and produces a finished 
article, imparting to it his own individuality and feeling. There 
is a demand for specializing, specializing to the minutest degree, 
and the designer, especially the architect, must adapt himself to 
the altered conditions rather than complain aimlessly. 

Not so very long ago in the history of artistic production, the 
skilled iron-worker or the carver, learned what the designer had in 
his mind, selected his materials accordingly, and carried his work 
through with one aim — the finished article. The designer did not 
necessarily have to know just what iron or wood was most fitting, 
or what was the best way to handle the material, that was the 
business of the craftsman — he knew by long experience in pro¬ 
ducing finished work from the rough. 

Today it. is the designer who must have this knowledge, for the 
craftsman does not exist. Finished work is produced with servile 
accuracy from plans and specifications, passing often through the 
hands of several workmen. If the best materials have not been 
chosen, or if there is a mistake in the handling a thing that the 
designer of past generations left to the craftsman, who is to 
blame for it today ? The workman’s business is only to do accu¬ 
rately his part, which may be only the fitting of a screw in every 
one of the fifty lamps that his company is turning out from a design. 

It is then the part of the designer to adapt himself to the 
growing demands of the age, rather than to call in vain for a state 
of affairs that cannot exist again. He must get in touch with the 
methods of modern work, and specify accordingly every detail of 
the work he designs.” 


Current Periodicals. 


I N The American Architect of September 6 are two plates of 
a residence in Bay State Road, Boston, by Mr. J. Ph. Rinn. 
The house itself is dignified and self-controlled, the windows 
being well placed and excellently proportioned. Apart from 
a plain Greek balustrade, all the ornament is concentrated on 
the main entrance, a most singular piece of design. The 
“Park View,” a hotel in New York, by Mr. Elliott Lynch, is a 
good piece of steady classical design: a great relief from the ultra 
French work that is now so much in evidence. There is nothing 

of particular 
importance in 
the issue for 
September 13, 
though the 
facade for a 
proposed Ro¬ 
man Catholic 
Church in New 
York by the 
architect of the 
“ Park View,” 
is a satisfactory 
essay in pure 
Italian Renais- 
sance. Two 
more competi¬ 
tive designs 
for the Boston 
Athenaeum are 
published 
September 20: 
one by Mr. A. 
W. Longfel¬ 
low, the other 
by Messrs. 
Rankin & Kel- 
1 o g g . Mr. 
Longfellow’s 
plan is logical 
and conven¬ 
iently ar¬ 


ranged, so far as the first two stories are concerned ; though both 
the cataloguing and reference rooms seem hardly sufficiently well 
lighted to meet requirements. The exterior is rather commonplace 
classic and contains little that particularly commends itself. 
Messrs. Rankin & Kellogg’s plan seems very defective from an 
administrative standpoint, the cataloguing-room, for instance, being 
separated from 

the book-Stack (from “the AMERICAS architect.”) 

by the entire 
width of the 
building, 
whereas one of 
the first re¬ 
quirements in 
library plan¬ 
ning is that the 
cataloguing 
room and book- 
stack should 
be contiguous. 

The exterior 
treatment of 
their design is 
admirable to 
the last de- 
gree; straight¬ 
forward, finely 
proportioned, 
and with the 
ornament in 
perfect scale 
and judiciously 
placed. Messrs. 

Winslow & 

Bigelow’s 

house in Bay State Road, Boston, is quite worthy of its position 
and is a most intelligent study in revived Colonial. 

The Inland Architect for September contains a number of good 
buildings in Boston, several of which, curiously enough, have never 
been illustrated in the local architectural publications. One of 
these, Messrs. Peabody & Stearns’ “ Institution for Savings,” 
Roxbury, Mass., we reproduce ; a careful and refined study in a 
very delicate form of classic. The Roxbury Court House by 
Messrs. Allen & Vance is represented by a rather inferior photo¬ 
graph, which does not do justice to the design itself, apparently a 
very successful essay in the use of brick and stone for classical 
work. If the windows in both stories could have been slightly 
narrower the design would have gained materially ; as it is, they 
are slightly out of scale. Mr. David K. Boyd’s residence in 
Wayne, Penn., is grievously injured by a portico decidedly out of 
scale with the rest of the house. But for this fact the design 
would be particularly commendable. 

Architecture for September contains a number of photographs 
of Mr. Flagler’s residence in Florida, by Messrs. Carr^re & Hast¬ 
ings. It is interesting to see this building actually constructed. 
The designs when published some time ago were very prepossess¬ 
ing. In certain respects, the actual result hardly bears out the 
promise of the working plans. It is hard to say just where the 
discrepancy lies. That the result is good in spite of this, there is 
no denying. The house is domestic and at the same time suffi¬ 
ciently monumental. It is not slavishly imitative, but it has just 
enough of a suggestion of both Spanish and Colonial qualities to 
localize it. The working drawings and photographs of the Union 
Club in New York, by Messrs. Cass Gilbert and John du Fais, 
make a valuable combination. It is interesting to be able to 
compare designs and results. In this instance, the latter do not 
suffer at all by the contrast. The view of Albany Cathedral, by 
Mr. R. W. Gibson, shows both the merits and the defects of the 
design. Chief of the latter is the central tower, which is insignifi¬ 
cant in size and huddled in effect. Undoubtedly, however, this 
will be redesigned before it is actually constructed. 

Mr. J. Walter Stevens’ house in St. Paul, Minn., published in 
the Western Architect for September, is a good, straight piece of 
inconspicuous Colonial work. The “design for a church” in this 
same number, by Mr. Mark Fitzpatrick, is in everything, except its 
general proportions, far ahead of the average of contemporary 
Gothic work. The tower in particular is thoroughly well designed 
and the proportions here are unexceptionable. 

Mr. Allen B. Pond continues his series of articles on “The 
Settlement House” in The B?'ickbuildcr for September. The 


Entrance, House on Bay State Road, Boston. 
J. Ph. Rinn, Architect. 



Competitive Design for the Boston Athen*:um. 
Rankin & Kellogg, Architects. 
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(FKOM “THE INI.AND ARCHITECT.”) 


(FROM “THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT.”) 


(FROM “ARCHITECTURE.”) 







Institution for Savings, Roxbury, Mass. 
Peabody & Stearns, Architects. 


illustrations of “Hull House/* Chicago, by 
Messrs. Pond & Pond, show a sane and consist¬ 
ent treatment of the subject, brick being used 
with the utmost appreciation of the nature of 
the material. Messrs. Peabody & Stearns* 
school buildings in Brookline are curiously 
varied in design, considering that they all form 
one group, but each one shows extreme study 
and conscientiousness, the one we reproduce 
being particular scholastic and attractive, 
though here again the window openings 
seem almost too large for the general 
composition. Messrs. McKim, Mead & 

White’s Y.M C.A. Building, Orange, N.J., 
is a good example of clean, consistent 
brickwork. 

The September Architectural Record 
contains two articles on modern concrete 
construction, an illuminating, but so far 
as its illustrations are concerned, melan¬ 
choly article on modern Italian architec¬ 
ture, and a well illustrated paper on 
Dufayel’s “ Big Store *’ in Paris. The 
first of the articles on concrete construc¬ 
tion is devoted to what is called a church, 
designed by M. de Baudot. M. Schopfer, 
the author of the article, waxes wildly 
enthusiastic over the logical quality of 
this design. It is perfectly possible to 
grant that it is logical, nevertheless, if this is all that can be 
developed in the line of an architectural style from modern 
structural methods, then for all purposes of true architecture, 
modern structural methods must be abandoned and we must 


House on Bay State Road, Boston. 
Winslow & Bigelow, Architects. 

(FROM “the BR 1CKBU1LDER.”) 


Private School, Brookline, Mass. Peabody & Stearns, Architects. 


(from “ the western architect.”) 


Design for a Church. Mark Fitzpatrick, Architect. 


return to the “unscien¬ 
tific ** building of ear¬ 
lier times. To try and 
prove that the sort of 
thing evolved by M. de 
Baudot is justifiable in 
any way, shape or man¬ 
ner, is to stultify human 
intelligence. The 
great Parisian shop, on 
the other hand, which 
is the work of M. Rives, 
is a splendid example 
of just what French 
architects do at their 
best. It is loud and 
gorgeous to a degree, 
but it is finely com¬ 
posed and the design 
is built up with the ut- 
most refinement of 
feeling. The detail, by 
no means refined, is in 
good scale and well 
placed. The October 
number contains little 


House at Palm Beach, Fla. 

Carr&rb & Hastings, Architects. 

of profound importance from an architectural 
standpoint. The new P.L.M. Railroad Station 
in Paris fails only in its corner tower, which 
is badly designed and wretchedly placed. The 
rest of the building is admirable in almost 
every way. The designs for Mr. Charles M. 
Schwab’s residence in New York, by M. 
Maurice Hebert, are rather poorly drawn and 
show a distinctly commonplace design in the 
recognized “Captains of Industry” 
style, namely, what passes for French 
Ch£teauesque. Mrs. Shepard’s residence, 
“ Woodlea,” Scarborough, N.Y., is by 
mistake attributed to Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White. Both the house and 
grounds are the work of Messrs. 
Haydel & Shepard. 

House and Garden for September 
contains several articles on gardens, in¬ 
cluding one on Miss Lazarus' “High 
Court,” Cornish, N.H., and a continua¬ 
tion of Mr. Mumford’s papers on “ Mod¬ 
ern Persia.” In the October issue the 
leading article is devoted to Mt. Vernon 
and is illustrated by very beautiful pho¬ 
tographs of equally beautiful views. 
There is another well-illustrated paper 
on “ Moorish Court Yards,” and a most 
intelligent paper on “The Proper Func¬ 
tion of Open Air Statuary,” by Mr. F. W. Ruckstuhl. 

The essentially local architectural publications, that is, the 
Memphis Building and Industrial Review , the Kansas City Archi¬ 
tect and Builder , and the Southern Architect and Building News 
present little of value, 
apart from local build¬ 
ing notes. The illus¬ 
trations in the Kansas 
City Architect and 
Builder are exclusively 
of members of the pro- 
fession and of the 
“Officers of the Kansas 
City Retail Merchants 
Association.” The 
Southern Architect and 
Building News con¬ 
fines its illustrations 
to thumbnail sketches, 
and its editorial matter 
is not important. In 
one number, however, 
there is a communica¬ 
tion from a southern 
architect that is so re¬ 
markable that we can¬ 
not refrain from quot¬ 
ing a portion of it for 
the purpose of show¬ 
ing into what an ex- 


(from “the architectural record.”) 


‘ Dufaybl’s,” Paris. 


M. Rives, Architect. 
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Studio Alteration. 

House at Farnham, Surrey, Esc.. 
Harold Falkner, Architect. 


Lloyd’s Building, London. 
T. E. Collcutt, Architect. 


traordinary morass of bad taste 
a certain kind of “ecclesiastical” 
architecture has plunged. The 
matter to which we refer is a 
description of a baptismal tank 
in a Baptist meeting-house. It 
is as follows : — 

“ This was to be faced with 
rock work, with spaces for ferns 
and palms, and the water was 
to trickle over the rocks into 
the pool below, which was to be 
of white marble; at the crown 
of the arched alcove was to be 
a white dove suspended, and the 
whole pool lighted with pale 

blue electric lights, as the inten- British Hosimtal, Constantinople. 

tion was that all the other lights 

in the auditorium were to be turned out while the ceremony of 
baptism took place.” 

We do not quote this as representative of the religious idea in 
the South exclusively, for unfortunately, the same fantastic ideas 
are frequently found expressing themselves in the North. 

The Scientific American is illustrating as good architectural 
work nowadays as is to be found in the strictly architectural maga¬ 
zines. Mr. Bruce Price’s residence in Tuxedo, published in the 
September issue, is thoroughly scholarly and delightful in every 
way, and Mr. W. T. Downing’s house in Atlanta, Ga, though we 
think unfortunately worked out in a style that has little kinship to 
its locality, is far better than the majority of half timber work that 
one ordinarily sees. 

The Canadian Architect and Builder for September has photo¬ 
graphs of several very creditable residences and a stable in Ontario 
by Mr. Eden Smith, which is so 
reserved and consistent that we 
reproduce it. 

The Builders' Journal and 
Architectural Record continues 
to improve steadily, both in its 
makeup and in its illustrations. 

The issue for August 6 has 
some semi-detached cottages, 
by Mr. H. G. Ibberson, which 
are very charming, and a most 
effective drawing of a portion of 
a country house, by Mr. Harold 
Falkner. August 2o is published 
a very refined and effective de¬ 
sign for a country house, by 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, and Sep¬ 
tember 3 some excellent country 
cottages, by Mr. F. E. Ravens- 
croft. Mr. H. Percy Adams’ 

British Hospital, Constanti- Exposition Building, Turin, Italy. 


(FROM “ ARCH1TEKTON1SCHE RUNDSCHAU.”) 


nople, published September 10, 
is effective both in design and in 
drawing, a clever scheme alto¬ 
gether, with just enough 
Oriental quality to give it flavor. 

The value of The Architect 
for the month consists entirely 
in its fine photographs of Here¬ 
ford Cathedral. We reproduce 
one of the photographs of Mr. 
T. E. Collcutt’s Lloyd’s Building 
simply for the purpose of show¬ 
ing how hopelessly detail may be 
designed; out of scale and inef¬ 
fective. The contrast between 
the exterior of this building and 
h. Percy Adams, Architect. the interior is extraordinary, for 

inside it is quite as wonderful 
in its decoration as it is ineffective and unimportant outwardly. 

There is really nothing in the Building News for the month 
that requires comment. On the other hand, the Architectural 
Review (London) has a lot of interesting material, including an 
article on Dutch Architecture in Ceylon, and a continuation of the 
papers on the work of the royal architect, Christian IV. of Den¬ 
mark. Mr. Lutyen’s house at Sonning is about as beautiful as 
English domestic architecture can possibly be, which is saying a 
good deal. 

The continental magazines still range from the hopeless stu¬ 
pidity of L' Architecture, which really presents nothing of the 
slightest importance,— unless one excepts some very-fine colored 
plates of fungi, and a photograph of quite the most maniacal 
structure in the shape of a Parisian apartment house, by M. 
Lavirette,— to the weird fantasies of Rundschau and Arc hitch- 

tonische Monatsheftc , the latter 
adding to the general amuse¬ 
ment by several drawings, evi¬ 
dently the work of members of 
a kindergarten establishment 
unwisely allowed the possession 
of pencil and paper even before 
they were able to walk. From 
Rundschau we republish one 
plate, a photograph of one of 
the buildings of the Interna¬ 
tional Decorative Art Exhibition 
in Turin by R. d’Aronco of 
Constantinople. If we are to 
have a distinctive “ exhibition 
style ” of architecture, then this 
is certainly about as good as one 
could ask. There is little of 
value this month either in 
Zeitschrift fur Bauwesen or in 
R. d’Aronco, Architect. the Revue des Arts Decot at ifs. 


Stable at Waterloo, Ont. Eden Smith, Architect. 

(FROM “THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL,” LONDON.) 
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Matters of Recent Interest in Paris. 

By Georges Gromort. 


F OLLOWING the customs of previous years, there was 
recently held in the Exhibition Hall of the ficole des 
Beaux-Arts a second exhibition of the latest Grand Prix 
drawings, together with the recent Envois de Rome of 
the French Academy. The accompanying reproductions 
of two of the plans will explain the problem set for the 
Grand Prix drawings, the subject of which was “A National 
Printing Establishment,” better than anything I might write 
about it. The competition seems 
to have been well judged, as usual, 
but under the present arrange¬ 
ment the authors of the draw¬ 
ings are unknown to the jury ; 
and, although such an arrange¬ 
ment is, of course, an absolutely 
just one, it is evident that the 
jury cannot now tell whether a 
mediocre drawing be the result 
of competent laziness or of pain¬ 
ful application, while under the 
old system the judgment of a 
professor who knew his student 
would often be more instructed 
and instructive. Pure equity is 
often poor equity ! One particu¬ 
larly interesting point evidenced 
in such a collection of drawings 
as this set at the “Beaux-Arts ” 
is the appearance of an entirely 
new style of indication , a style 
due to modern methods of con¬ 
struction and particularly notice¬ 
able in the rendering of such 
subjects as that of the present 
problem. A few years ago a sim¬ 
ilar subject would have afforded 
opportunity for long stone fa£ades 
in the style of M. Antoine’s Mint; 
but this new decorative method 
of indication of huge schemes of 
construction in which small steel 
supports take the place of ma¬ 
sonry walls and piers, causes a 
certain hesitation at first glance 
in reading the plan ; and it is 
often difficult to distinguish be¬ 
tween the covered-in parts of the 
composition and the open court¬ 
yards, without a careful study of 
the elevations and sections. 

Moreover, it seems possible to 
express subjects widely divergent in character by the new method 
in an identical and very straightforward manner. 

Another noteworthy point is, that in several of the competition 
drawings (see M. Coutan’s third premiated projct> for example), 
where past experience would have led us to expect only a very 
compact and simply composed edifice, we find, apparently, that the 
newer solution of the problem has involved the construction of what 
seems almost an entire disseminated little town. Is this really 
a modern development in planning, or is it merely a temporary 
caprice of fashion peculiar to Grand Prix work ? Time will tell. 


The Envois from the Villa Medici have, as usual, been rather 
severely criticised this year, both by the press and the public. 
The work of our school at Rome seems to be more and more 
deprecated by those who aver with more or less sincerity (we 
cannot help thinking sometimes that there is rather less than 
more) that a course of long and serious study is not only unneces¬ 
sary for the architect, but even prejudicial to what they call the 
“artistic temperament.” It seems needless to refute such non¬ 
sense; but it is, nevertheless, 
quite easy to understand why 
the work of the pensioners of the 
Villa Medici might appear both 
uninteresting and elementary to 
the non-initiated public, who can 
never realize that an artist is 
merely a student all his life long. 

The Envois exhibited were 
unusually few in number this 
year. M. Duquesne sent only 
one sheet, a plan of his excellent 
work on the Therm cb Antonini - 
ance , and M. Chifflot, for some 
unknown reason, sending noth¬ 
ing. M. Tony Gamier sent a 
study of the small ancient basilica 
of Santa Maria in Cosmedin ; and 
M. P. Bigot shows, as his first 
year’s exhibit, interesting render¬ 
ings of two antique master¬ 
pieces — an Ionic capital in Santa 
Maria in Trastevere, and a splen¬ 
did porphyry sarcophagus in the 
Corsini Chapel of San Giovanni 
in Laterano. 

I cannot leave the neighbor¬ 
hood of the l£cole des Beaux- 
Arts without mention of the huge 
building which has recently been 
erected in place of the old Mont 
de Pi6t6. Rather academic in its 
composition, if one excepts cer¬ 
tain complicated details of the 
entrance, it is the work of M. 
Rochet, and was designed to serve 
as the hdtel of the Academy de 
M^decine, which has for long 
been situated in a cramped, plain 
old building at the corner of the 
Rue des Saints-P£res and the 
Boulevard Saint Germain. The 
new structure alters the appear¬ 
ance of this portion of the Rue Bonaparte and also of the court¬ 
yard of the Ecole; but in Paris everything is changing and it is 
difficult to erect any edifice which shall not disturb the usual 
aspect of a well-known and often agreeably disposed locality. 

As many readers of The Architectural Review know, a 
special prize has for the past two or three years been offered 
annually in Paris for the best facades of apartment houses built 
during the twelvemonth. A similar arrangement produced 
excellent results in Brussels when it was decided to cut the new 
central boulevard there; but in Paris, I regret to say, a project 
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Grand Prix Competition 1902 — Second Prize. E. Coutan, Architect, Atelier Paschal. 


which might have proved most fruitful seems to have fostered 
mere useless elaboration and striving for originality regardless of 
taste, rather than the serious study of the general type of the 
apartment house. However, M. Hermant won the first prize two 
years ago (and later a first medal at the annual Salon) with a 
seriously studied building which stands in the Place de la Bourse 
at the corner of the new Rue Reaumur. This year, with the 
exception of one or two lucubrations in the “ modern ” style — 
which here as elsewhere is the vogue of the day — the competition 
has resulted in rather quiet facades, which at least show serious 
and thoughtful attempts to solve a problem often presented to 
the present-day architect and always proves difficult to handle 
satisfactorily. 

One of this year’s winners is M. G. Pasquier, whose apartment 
house is situated at the corner of the Boulevard Saint Germain on 



Detail of Apartment House, Paris. G. Pasquier, Architect. 
Boulevard St. Germain and Rue Dk Luynbs. 



Apartment Housf., Paris. Boi l. St. Germain and Rue Df. Luvnes. G. Pasquier, Architect. 


the site of the demolished Hotel de Luynes—another landmark 
which has disappeared in the general transformation of the city. 
The elevations of M. Pasquier’s edifice are about 64 and 59 feet 
long respectively. The detail of the upper part of the angle 
tower, which I have had especially photographed for this article, 
shows that M. Pasquier has not been unsuccessful in handling this 
extremely refractory feature. His plan, as may be seen from the 
illustration, is excellently composed. Each floor contains but one 
suite of apartments, each of whifch comprises two drawing-rooms, 
a dining-room, a study and an ante-chamber, together with five 
airy bed-chambers with all the necessary dependences, and a large 
and practically isolated kitchen, with its pantries, etc. It may 
seem superfluous to the readers of The Review to add that the 
building is equipped with bath-rooms, an elevator, heated with hot 
air, lighted by electricity, and furnished with telephones; but all 
these conveniences, so usual in America, are still comparative 
luxuries to Paris. We are progressing rapidly, however, and much 
has been accom¬ 
plished during 
the last three or 
four years to im¬ 
prove the sanita¬ 
tion and increase 
the comfort of 
our houses. 

The three 
other buildings 
illustrated in this 
paper, though 
they are not quite 
as new as those 
before mentioned 
and may be fa¬ 
miliar through 
their publication 
in our French 
architectural pa¬ 
pers, will, taken 
together, fairly 
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Entrance, Ecole de M&dicinb, Paris. 
M. Rochet, Architect. 


exhibit what we in 
Paris might call “the 
state of the case.” M. 
Hermanns building, in 
the Place de la Bourse, 
planned for business 
offices, has a solid rich- 
ness of appearance 
which ranks it far in 
advance of similar 
structures in the same 
street. 

The apartment 
house by M. Debrie in 
the Rue de Tournon, 
gives an excellent idea 
of a heavy kind of 
Louis xvi. style (pos 
sibly a thought too 
much modernized) 
which is being very fre¬ 
quently employed here¬ 
abouts for buildings of 
this class. The sign 
before one of its win¬ 
dows affords the inter¬ 
esting information that 
the annual rentals of 
the apartments it con¬ 
tains range from five 
hundred and forty to 
nine hundred dollars. 
Two houses situated 
in the lower part of the 
Rue Danton, which now connects the Place Saint Michel and the 
Boulevard Saint Germain, were premiated last year. Of these, 
M. Peronne’s building, which in style suggests the Louis xm., if 
not a very brilliant or showy composition, is at least seriously 
studied and excellently adapted to its modest purpose. The less 
said about the other the better. True, the photograph does not 
show it to fair advantage on account of the scaffolding; but it is 
a fragmentary composition and is built almost exclusively of ciment 
armt (reenforced concrete),— a material which, I am told, is much 
used in America, but one that seems decidedly shabby when used 
instead of white stone, especially for an entire facade. 

I have reserved mention of M. Plumet’s house in the Avenue 
du Bois du Boulogne until the last. It is always a pleasure to 

mention M . 
Plumet’s work 
because it 
stands so dis¬ 
tinctly apart 
from that of a 
great number 
of half-trained 
contemporary 
designers, who 
seem to be 
vainly striving 
to establish a 
new and mod¬ 
ern style by 
scraping to¬ 
gether bad mo¬ 
tives from all 
styles. What- 
ever style 
M. P 1 u m e t 
chooses to em¬ 
ploy, however, 
or whatever 
scheme he may 
have to de- 
velop, his work 
invariably 
bears the touch 
of the true ar- 
chitect. M. 
Plumet is not 

Apartment House, Rue Danton, Paris. M. Peronne, Architect. a classicist \ 




Ecole de M&dicine, Paris. 
M. Rochet, Architect. 


and it would be easy 
enough, perhaps, to 
criticise several points 
in the little facade; but 
one thing at least is 
certain, and that is that 
we have here a work 
of distinction. 

As a matter of 
news, I may mention a 
recent change in the 
building laws of Paris, 
which must prove an 
event of no little archi¬ 
tectural importance. 

Up to the present time 
we have not been 
allowed to build cor¬ 
nices, balconies or 
moldings which should 
project more than two 
feet, seven and one-half 
inches beyond the fa¬ 
cade line, and three 
inches was all the pro¬ 
jection allowed for the 
basement. It is inter¬ 
esting to note in com¬ 
parison, that the cor¬ 
nice of the Palazzo 
Strozzi in Florence has 
a projection of seven 
feet, four and three- 
quarters inches! I 
am not, of course, citing the Palazzo Strozzi as a model for the 
modern Parisian house, but it is curious to observe that for more than 
fifty years we have been searching for decorative effect in the middle 
parts of the facades of private buildings, absolutely neglecting those 
two main elements of architectural composition, the cornice and 
the basement. The new building regulation, which went into force 
September first, allows a greater liberty in the design of cornices, 
at least in the wider streets and boulevards, though little extra 
leeway was accorded to the basement and we are still deprived the 
opportunity to use that splendid entrance motive of two detached 
columns carrying a balcony on their entablature, which is so fre¬ 
quent in Rome and Genoa, and which, added to a well-studied 
cornice, is quite sufficient to impart an imposing aspect to an 
otherwise quite flat and even naked elevation. It is a great gain, 
however, to 
have made 
even a begin- 
ning in this 
direction and to 
havesucceeded 
in changing a 
regulation 
which has been 
so long in force 
at all. As a 
counterbalanc - 
ing influence, 
however, the 
high cost of 
land in Paris, 
conjoined with 
the restrictions 
as to the height 
of buildings, 
continues to in¬ 
spire owners to 
make their cov¬ 
ered balconies 
or bow-win¬ 
dows project 
as far as possi¬ 
ble, and the 
natural resist¬ 
ance of archi¬ 
tects to this 
kind of projec- 


Place De La Bourse, Corner Rue Reaumur, Paris. 
J. Hermant, Architect. 
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Apartment House, 20 Rue De Tour non, Paris. 
G. Dbbri&, Architect 


tion seems to be leading us into 
the rejection of every kind of sali¬ 
ence whatever. I am, for my 
part, strongly of the opinion that 
the Italian entrance motives to 
which I have just referred are too 
valuable to relegate to archaeology, 
and moreover, as Mr. W. T. Ander¬ 
son has recently remarked in his 
“ Italian Renaissance,” “ All ages 
of healthy human prosperity have 
been more or less ages of revival 
and have been marked by a ret¬ 
rospective tendency.” 

Finally, as an event of some 
architectural importance, let me 
note the appearance of the second 
volume of Prof. J. Gaudet's “ fila¬ 
ments et Th6orie de PArchitec¬ 
ture”— a very illuminating and 
suggestive work, which attempts 
the study of architectural compo¬ 
sition from the double point of 
view of art and the adaptation to 
definite problems. The first vol¬ 
ume treated of the elements of 
which buildings are composed; 
the second considers their com¬ 
bination into the common types 
of buildings; the third is to con¬ 
sider more monumental edifices. 


Apartment House, Ave. Du Bois-de-Boulognb, Paris. 
M. Plumet, Architect. 




HOUSE AT BAR HARBOR, ME.; ANDREWS, JAQUES & RANTOUL, ARCHITECTS 

(see plates lvi., lvii., lviii.) 
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HOUSE FOR GEORGE LEE, ESQ., BEVERLY FARMS, MASS 


WILLIAM G. RANTOUL, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF ALFRED A. POPE, ESQ., FARMINGTON, CONN.; McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS 
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[C lVAL ROBERTS, ESQ. NARBERTH, PA. 
5'EARns, Architects. 
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PLATES. 


Plates LVI., LVII., LVIII. — Elevation of Entrance Front, Plans of 
First and Second Floors, Sheet of Exterior Details, House at 
Bar Harbor, Me.— Messrs . Andrews , Jaques & Rantoul % Architects. 
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and Garden Fronts; “Prnhurst,” House for Percival Roberts, 
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T HE compensation of the architect has long been a matter 
fruitful in discussion but most barren in practical results. 
To the owner it is almost as evident as it is to the archi¬ 
tect that a five per cent basis is one which may eventually 
average fairly for the architect, but which is very uneven 
in its net returns on individual pieces of work, and con¬ 
sequently very unfair to the owner, giving him at times a great 
deal of service for his money, and at other times very little. The 
first class of owner is generally an individual, and the second class 
a company or corporation, but it is none the less unfair. 

The extreme instances are on the one hand the house of medium 
cost for an exacting client, on the other the modern office building 
with its duplication of floor plans and details. Such inequality of 
return is had in many ways. It sets a premium—a money pre¬ 
mium — on that class of work which is more or less hack work, and 
it discourages attention to the more imaginative and creative side 
of the profession. Under the present practice a man who delib¬ 
erately devotes himself to domestic or ecclesiastical architecture, 
deliberately chooses a path which offers no financial inducements. 
It is true it offers as its reward the pleasure which the painter gets 
in painting on canvas his ideals, and the poet in realizing the 
creatures of his imagination ; but, apart from sentiment, the work¬ 
man is worthy of his hire, and, in many cases, the architect gets 
no right reward for his work ; on the other hand he is handsomely 
paid for certain classes of service,— service that does not entail the 
same mental strain, but requires rather administrative qualities. 

It is generally conceded that the architect is doing very well if 
fifty per cent or even forty per cent of his commission is net profit, 
and that to obtain this on his draughting service he should receive 
four times his draughtmen’s salaries. Here there is something to 
work from which would seem to promise a method to equalize the 
cost and productiveness of hitherto unequal work. Let us suppose 
that the architect should fix with his client first a monthly or yearly 
salary and then receive four times the cost of doing the draughting 
and the superintending. On a private house where there is much 
draughting and constant supervision and superintendence, the 
return on the draughting would be such as to warrant a compara¬ 
tively small monthly fee. On the office building, involving large 
amounts of money and great responsibilities, the personal fee 
should be large and the return from draughting in this case would 
be comparatively small. In every case the client would pay a fair 
amount for an actual service performed. The architect would be 
freed from the possibility of doing work for an exacting client at a 
loss. There would never be any question about the right of the 
client to call on the architect for advice on matters relating to the 
work of decoration, furniture, etc., because such advice either would 
or would not be included in the service for which the salary was 
paid. The architect would never be obliged to make both ends 
meet by being a purchasing agent with a commission,— an undigni¬ 
fied and dangerous position. The client would never feel that the 


architect had any financial interest in being extravagant, in speci¬ 
fying Italian walnut, or English oak, where native wood would do, 
and collecting thereby an increased commission for an identical 
service. The architect would no longer feel any delicacy in urging 
an increased expenditure where he felt the building would gain by 
it, for he would know that his client could attribute no motive but 
the client’s interest. 

In many cases the personal service would vary at different 
periods of the work. A comparatively large monthly fee might be 
but right during the early stages, when constant consultation 
between architect and client forms the bulk of the business; such 
fee might well be reduced after the contracts were signed, when 
the personal services of the architect might be very slight. Again, 
under this arrangement, the vexed question of expert service would 
not arise. If the client agrees to pay for personal service and for 
draughting, expert advice would evidently be a question to be settled 
independently. Nor would there be any question about the 
amount of superintendence; for the client would not wish much 
superintendence to be paid for at four times its cost. He could 
command the personal supervision of the architect, which would 
naturally be part of the agreement as to personal service, but if 
he wanted a clerk of the works he would prefer to employ and pay 
him for his actual service. Thus from every point of view it seems 
to be a desirable arrangement and in no wise open to the many 
objections of the present system ; and in cases where it has been 
tried it has been found satisfactory to both parties. 


B UILDING methods have changed so much of recent years 
that it is little wonder that we see appearing a new class of 
building contractors,— a class that is neither mason nor 
carpenter, neither architect nor engineer, but a man, or 
more generally a group of men, who have studied the cost of building 
enterprises from the point of view of the financier or the promoter. 
A red estate man who has experience in many building operations 
gets to know with considerable accuracy what a given building 
ought to cost; and if he cares to analyze and tabulate the result 
of a series of building operations, he can get to a point where he 
can make a very close calculation as to what it will cost to erect a 
given building. This is about as much as the actual builder or 
building contractor can do himself. One has only to look at a 
series of estimates by competent builders to be convinced that an 
estimate of cost is considerable of a guess, and that the best builders 
are often wide of the mark. If the amateur builder, if one may so 
call him, adds to his knowledge a well rounded education and a 
training as a man of affairs, it can readily be seen that he is a 
formidable rival for any except the very best educated among the 
builders. Such is the new class of building contractor that is 
appearing on the field, and is meeting considerable opposition, as 
innovations always do, from the established builders. The advan¬ 
tage of the new class is not only that they take a complete con¬ 
tract, as of course many builders do, but also in many ways simplify 
the business transaction for the owner. The drawback is that the 
contractors may neither understand nor care about the niceties of 
workmanship which are the true builders’ pride and delight. All 
modern tendencies have been against the individual and conse¬ 
quently against good workmanship, except that which can be done 
by the machine ; and it may well be that this movement may grad¬ 
ually lead the mason and the carpenter to withdraw from the wider 
sphere of general contractors, and be content to take contracts, as 
twenty years ago, for his own trade alone, and find in it his pride. 
If he thereby loses the chances of great profits, which go with great 
ventures, he is equally free from the great losses which occur 
occasionally, and which more often than the gains are likely to 
come in the way of the craftsman untrained in business. Even 
the man rightly called a master builder is generally more competent 
in one trade than another, and yet, in taking general contracts, 
makes himself responsible for all, and it irks him, who perhaps had 
never had anything but praise for good carpentry, to find his 
cherished reputation suffering because the electrician or plumber 
is doing poor work. 


Commenting on the publication in The Architectural Record 
of Mrs. Shepard’s house at Scarborough, N.Y., we stated in our 
last issue that it had been by mistake attributed to McKim, Mead 
& White, basing this statement on a correction published in the 
next issue of the Record , which reached us just as our proofs were 
being revised. Mr. Hay del writes us that this correction was an 
error,— that McKim, Mead & White designed the house, while the 
other buildings on the estate were designed by Haydel & Shepard. 
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Current Periodicals. 


T HE publication of the various designs submitted in the 
preliminary competition for the proposed Liverpool 
Cathedral has begun in the Building News . Thus far 
two designs only have been shown : one in what would 
pass for Gothic, the other British Classic of the eighteenth 
century. The former is by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott and is a 
cold, unimaginative treatment of the problem. There is nothing 
either in the plan or the exterior that shows any pronounced ability 
to grasp the possibilities of the situation. The lantern of Ely and 
the western transepts of Lincoln are applied to the typical English 
cathedral plan, and this is about all of originality that is visible. 
The exterior is a cold Early English, of sorts, a style to which the 
octagon of Ely does not adapt itself with any remarkable degree 
of grace. There is evident no conception of a cathedral as the 
modern expression of an ancient but vital institution. Not a step 
has been taken in advance of what was achieved at Truro, and this 
was little enough. 

The other design, by Messrs. Reilly & Peach, while, as the 
architects state, not designed for Liverpool at .all, is a simple and 
rather competent essay in Georgian Classic. The plan, which is 

(from “the building news.”) 
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The High Altar, St. Anne’s Cathedral, Leeds, Eng. J. H. Eastwood, Architect. 

based on the first design for St. Peter’s in Rome, is about as little 
adapted to the services of the contemporary Anglican Church as 
one could imagine. 

There are two other designs in the Building News for the 
month that show the ability of English architects in ecclesiastical 
architecture to much better effect. We have already referred at 
length to Mr. Eastwood’s Leeds Cathedral and only reproduce the 
plate of the reredos, an extremely individual and engaging treat¬ 
ment of a subject that has become somewhat hackneyed. Mr. 
Temple Moore’s St. Columba’s Church, Middlesborough, is original 
and vigorous. The arrangement of the chancel and high altar is 
strictly in accordance with Anglican, and not Roman precedents. 


There are but few other illustrations of particular value in this 
magazine; most of them being of weak domestic, and still weaker 
street architecture, though St. Agnes’ Church, Kings Norton, by 
Messrs. Cossins, Peacock & Bewlay, is a rather successful example 
of the development of Gothic forms. 

In The Builders' Journal and Architectural Record the most 
interesting things are several of Mr. Voysey’s personal and curious 

(from “the building news.”) 



St. Columba’s Church, Middlesborough, Eng. Temple Moore, Architect. 

country houses. We reproduce one of these taken from the issue 
of October 29. In that for October 15, are several small views 
of “recent street architecture in London,” among which Mr. H. 
Percy Adams’ Belgrave Hospital stands out prominently in its 
demand for notice. This is a peculiarly straightforward and 
expressive building and demands a better showing. Mr. Blomfield 
Jackson’s public library is interesting in detail, but decidedly 
dull in its mass and composition. 

There is little of particular value in the Architect. The com¬ 
petitive plans for the new Town Hall in Crewe show a much better 


(FROM “THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL.”) 



“Moore Crag” Windermere. 


C. F. A. Vovsev, Architect. 
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(from “the architect.”) 



64 Sloans St., London. 


F. B. Wade, Architect. 


grasp of the problems of planning 
than English architects have hith¬ 
erto shown. There is evidently a 
distinct advance in this most essen¬ 
tial branch of architecture in Great 
Britain, and for this we must un¬ 
doubtedly thank the French 
schools. Mr. F. B. Wade’s house 
at No. 64 Sloane St., London, pub¬ 
lished October 24, is distinctly 
original, and with one or two ex¬ 
ceptions in the matter of detail, 
commendable. The foliated shields 
midway the main order of pilasters 
are most out of place and curiously 
annoying. We reproduce a view 
of the interior of one of the rooms 
in the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers as an example of an 
original and very successful use of 
colored marbles. 

The Architectural Review (Lon¬ 
don) for October contains as its 
principal article the conclusion of 
the biographical and critical study 
of the late C. R. Cockerell, its illus¬ 
trations being chiefly of St. David’s 
College, which is about as bad 
Gothic as one could imagine and 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, which 
is too well known to require any 
comment. 

There is nothing in the Cana - 
dian Architect and Builder that 
requires particular notice, although 
there is much that is exceedingly 
good about Mr. Eden Smith’s St. 
Hilda’s College, Toronto. 

In the American Architect for 
October 11, are several views of a 
Baptist church in Watertown, by 
Mr. C. B. Dunham. The chapel 
is distinctly excellent ; the treat¬ 
ment of the main auditorium far 
less successful. In this same 
number are published two views of 
the Pawtucket Public Library, by 
Messrs. Cram, Goodhue & Fergu¬ 
son. October 18 is published a 
large perspective view of the west 
front of the Roman Catholic Cathe¬ 
dral, Westminster, by the late 
J. F. Bentley. As one studies this 
work, one feels more and more 
that the great campanile is a mis- 


(from “the architect.”) 



Tea Room: Institute of Mechanical Engineers 
Basil Slade, Architect. 

(FROM “THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT.”) 



Altar & Rbredos, All Saints’, Great Neck, L.I. 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson and Silas McBbe, 
Associated Architects. 


(FROM “the AMERICAN ARCHITECT.”) 



The Deborah Cook Sayles Public Library, Pawtucket, R.I. 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects. 


(FROM “the AMERICAN ARCHITECT.”) 



House of Edward J. Berwind, Esq., Newport, R.I. 
Horace Trumbauer, Architect. 
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(FROM “THE INLAND ARCHITECT.*’) 


(FROM “THE INLAND ARCHITECT.”) 


(FROM “THE BRICK BUILDER.”) 



take: that it is badly placed and unsuccessful 
in its general design. The rest of the work is 
so startlingly good that one feels that it would 
have told better both in scale, mass and detail 
if the tower had been omitted. The chancel 
fittings of a church on Long Island, by Messrs. Cram, Goodhue & 
Ferguson and Silas McBee, associated architects, is illustrated in 
this and the following number, and in this latter issue is also a 
view of the garden front of Mr. Hprace Trumbauer’s house in 
Newport, a strictly palatial structure, haughty and reserved. 

Mr. James Knox Taylor’s United States Government Building 
for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition is less successful than one 
might have hoped. It is decidedly dry and unenthusiastic, but the 
same is true to an even greater degree of most of the other designs 
for the proposed buildings. Thus far nothing has been published 
to indicate that the architectural side of this exposition will approach 
even remotely the standard set by the Chicago Exposition. This 
is profoundly disappointing. 

Messrs Rankin & Kellogg’s Methodist church, Germantown, 
Pa., published in The Inland Architect for October, is in many 
respects an exceedingly intelligent treatment of Gothic, though 
the tracery of the windows leaves a good deal to be desired, while 
the disposition of the ornamentation at the top of the tower is 
hardly justified by precedent. Messrs. Hazlehurst & Huckel’s 
residence in Wayne, Pa., is built of the most beautiful stone 
imaginable, and the design itself is excellent in almost every way, 
although the front porch, which is rather distinctly Colonial in 
design, is out of scale and out of harmony in its detail. But for 
this porch, the house would be unusually successful. Mr. C. B J. 
Snyder’s Public School, Fordham, N.Y., is exceedingly good. Fif¬ 
teenth century French details have been used with great intelli¬ 
gence, yet the building is not affected and apparently nothing 
whatever in a practical way has been sacrificed for the sake of style. 


Church at Germantown, Pa. 
Rankin & Kellogg, Architects. 


The Western Architect contains little in the way 
of illustration that is valuable, though the article 
on the German excavations at Baalbeck is of 
extreme interest. 

The Brickbuilder for October is pretty well 
devoted to church architecture. Messrs. Maginnis, Walsh & Sul¬ 
livan’s church at Northampton is free, original and thoroughly 
attractive. It really looks as though the evil days of Roman 
Catholic architecture might be approaching an end when such 
good work as this church, and the other by the same architect 
at Leominster, are acceptable. Messrs. Beezer Brothers’ Baptist 
church, Franklin, Pa., is another good example of carefully-studied 
work. The brick of the exterior is used most intelligently, and 
the whole building has evidently been thought out with the utmost 
care. Messrs. Heins & LaFarge’s Roman Catholic church in Prov¬ 
idence is straight Lombard in style; a good example of the archae¬ 
ological aspect of architecture. Messrs. Winslow & Bigelow’s house 
at Middletown, R.I., is simple, straightforward and convincing. 

House and Garden for November is principally gardens. The 
article on “ Wyck ” is illustrated by most wonderful photographs, 
and the house itself is a fascinating reminiscence of the early years 
of the country. 

The Architectural Record continues its articles on New York 
apartment houses, illustrated by some pretty dreadful examples of 
this sort of thing, and Professor Goodyear continues his demon¬ 
stration of the principles underlying the leaning facades of Italian 
buildings. The “ New Art ” stands convicted on the mere showing 
of the illustrations in Mr. Melani’s article on the Turin Exposition. 

The Continental magazines are devoid of interest, the only 
really valuable contribution being a series of views, in Zeitschrift 
fur Bauwesen , of Herr Hocheder’s Public Baths in Munich, a 
building of great originality, strength and vitality, in which 
modern construction expresses itself in really intelligent fashion. 


First Baptist Church, Franklin, Pa. Beezer Brothers, Architects. 


House at Wayne, Pa. Hazlehurst & Huckel, Architects. 


(from “the brickbuilder.”) 



Church at Nokthay.uton Mass. 
Maginnis, Walsh & Sullivan, Akchitf.cts. 


1 FROM “ZEITSCHRIFT FUR BAUW'ESEN.”) 



Men’s Swimming Tank, Baths, Munich. 
Karl Hocheder, Architect. 
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Walter Cope, Architect. 

Memoir by Edgar V. Seeler. 


F ROM the moment in the life of Walter Cope when the 
inspiration of architectural expression first dawned upon 
him, to the last stroke of his pencil before death made its 
untimely claim, there was a consistent and paramount 
consecration to his art, which all who came in contact 
with him felt and respected. 

To one only partly familiar with his early life and training, 
there would seem to be conflicting elements in his nature. He 
came of the strictest Quaker 
stock. His father was a member 
of the Society of Friends of the 
old stamp,—well-to-do, but hold¬ 
ing in abhorrence, or at least 
subjection, the taste for luxury 
which many others of the same 
means at that time allowed them¬ 
selves to indulge. Worldliness, 
or any kind of indulgence in the 
family life was discountenanced. 

The spiritual life in the home de¬ 
manded the utmost simplicity. 

Such was the principle govern¬ 
ing the life and acts of Thomas P. 

Cope. It is, therefore, not to be 
wondered at that Walter Cope’s 
first usefulness in life was of a 
mechanical rather than of an ar¬ 
tistic nature, but his sentiment 
for the beautiful soon dominated 
the conditions surrounding him. 

There is a traceable cause for this 
in his love of nature. He had in¬ 
herited a friendship for the trees, 
the birds and the animals of 
Awbury, the Cope homestead, 
and his whole life was influenced 
by it. That he came naturally by 
this affection is evidenced in the 
beauty of Awbury, a property 
originally barren and almost for- 
bidding, which his grandfather 
had bought in preference to a 
much more beautiful and promis¬ 
ing territory, by reason of its 
closer proximity to the meeting¬ 
house, but which his father had 
planted so well and nurtured so 
carefully that the visitor of today 
cannot help feeling its personal 
quality. 

Walter Cope was thus irresisti¬ 
bly drawn into architecture. He 
secured a position in an office, 
and after a few years of ordinary 
routine, the need of experiencing 
for himself the beauty of the 
great monuments of the old world, impelled him to go to Europe. 
This he did in 1884. One can imagine the sensations which must 
have crowded in on his intense nature with these new perceptions. 
The sketches brought back by him in the summer of 1885 indicate 
a tremendous application and that artistic appreciation and enthu¬ 
siasm which are purely architectural, and which are the delightful 
result of the first European experience of the architectural student. 


His draughtsmanship, his sense of composition, and his trans¬ 
cription of details are of an unusual order of merit. A leaning to 
the picturesque strongly tinctures all of these first sketches, and 
seems to have always asserted itself even in his most serious and 
balanced classical work. 

Shortly after his return he formed an association with John 
Stewardson, which while attended with the usual struggles incident 
to every architect’s early career, soon became definitely established, 

and continued in most harmoni¬ 
ous productiveness to the time 
of John Stewardson’s unfortu¬ 
nate drowning. 

Cope’s personal character was 
such an important factor in his 
life that it is almost impossible 
not to make it the prime consid¬ 
eration in a memoir. On first 
meeting him one could not help 
being impressed with his frank¬ 
ness and his ingenuous desire to 
be understood and to be helpful. 
He had a directness and some¬ 
thing akin to strenuousness, 
which gained him friends quickly 
and held them permanently. 
These qualities were most 
strongly concentrated on his pro¬ 
fessional work, to the extent that 
he was interested in few other 
things,— not to the exclusion, 
be it said, of his home life, 
where he had the ability of turn¬ 
ing aside the business of the 
day and becoming as one of his 
own children. He enjoyed hav¬ 
ing his family and friends about 
him, even as they enjoyed his 
generous and unaffected hospi¬ 
tality. 

The joint work of Cope and 
Stewardson was of a nature that 
renders it practically impossible 
to speak of them individually 
during the period of their asso¬ 
ciation. It is, moreover, not a 
necessary part of the present 
consideration. It is difficult, 
even, to point out with any ex¬ 
actness, Stewardson’s influence 
on Cope’s later work. That 
there was an influence,— and a 
strong one,— is not only natural, 
but a cause of congratulation, 
for Stewardson was a man of 
unusual culture and a true artist. 
He also had the charm of char¬ 
acter which endeared him to his friends. These two men had 
inaugurated a style of collegiate architecture intelligently based 
upon precedent but in no sense slavish to it. Their first oppor¬ 
tunity in this direction came at Bryn Mawr, where they made 
such a decided success that not only has all the architectural work 
of Bryn Mawr College since that time been under their charge, 
but much of their later collegiate work has been the direct out- 
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Law School, University of Pennsylvania. 


Cope & Stewardson, Architects. 


come of it. This was in a great measure the reason for their first 
commission at the University of Pennsylvania, where they deter¬ 
mined together the well-known and very remarkable dormitory 
system. A considerable portion of this was completed before John 
Stewardson’s death. The University authorities were so entirely 
satisfied with this showing, and with the intelligent continuation 
of the constructions, that Cope and Stewardson were two years 
ago appointed the architects of the University. It is to be regretted 
that the older buildings of the University were not designed as 
part of a comprehensive whole. In point of grouping, individual 
design and color, more particularly in contrast with the masterly 
work of the dormitories, they are a striking example of how the 
thing should not be done. Cope was keenly alive to this handi¬ 
cap, but in his hopeful way, realized that their inadequacy would 
require many of them to be replaced. He even spoke in a guarded 
way of co-ordinating them with what he had already done. 

It may, therefore, be said that Cope inherited a rich legacy, 
which he continued and developed in partnership with Emlen 
Stewardson (brother of John Stewardson), a man full of devotion 
to his work, and as has been shown by subsequent events, of 
invaluable assistance to Cope. Later, James P. Jamieson, who had 
been for many years with Cope and Stewardson, also became a 
partner. Upon him had devolved almost entirely, the working 
out in detail under the firm’s direction, and in accordance with 
their sentiment, the plans for these two projects. The partner¬ 
ship will be continued, uninterrupted by Cope’s death, and the 
traditions of the office will undoubtedly be carried forward with 
the same fidelity and understanding. 

It is most fortunate for America that Cope was naturally in 
sympathy with the style, and it is patent that a man of less ability 
could not have developed it as he did. The admirable work at 
Princeton followed in quick succession, and there was a general 


feeling of satisfaction in the profession, when he was awarded the 
competition for the Washington University buildings at St. Louis. 
There was, too, a just sentiment among his competitors that they 
had lost to a worthy opponent. 

Omitting all works prior to John Stewardson’s death, Cope’s 
individuality is best attested by such diverse buildings as the Penn¬ 
sylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind at Overbrook ; 
the Law School of the University of Pennsylvania; the Lady 
Chapel of St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia; the McKean, Harding 
and Markoe residences in Philadelphia ; the Morgan and Fine 
houses at Princeton ; the Cassatt House at Rosemont; and lastly 
by the design for the Municipal Building in Washington, awarded 
in competition, and as the irony of fate would have it, after his 
death, but of which the entire scheme had been practically deter¬ 
mined by him. Nearly all of these buildings are fairly well known 
through reproductions in the architectural magazines, and illustra¬ 
tions or drawings of many of them accompany this article. Few 
have probably realized how varied they are in character, and how 
complete each is in itself. They range from Gothic to the different 
forms of Classic Renaissance, and in them is always evident that 
master touch of adaptation which shows the domination of the true 
architect over the historic style, when he has made its inherent 
qualities his own. 

In 1895 Cope spent several months in Spain. He had been 
married two years before, and this was a deferred wedding journey. 
He returned with the same vigorous enthusiasm that marked his 
first European experience of ten years previous, and it is inter¬ 
esting to note that while there is in his sketches the same delight 
in the picturesque, there is a stronger and maturer touch in the 
interpretation. It is also interesting to note that the design for 
the Blind Institution which is strongly reminiscent of the Spanish, 
was made at this time. 
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While Cope was not a man of academic training, he was 
endowed with its essentials, with all that is fundamentally best in 
it. He went quickly to the heart of his problem, formed his con¬ 
victions and was not to be shaken in them, Although inviting 
criticism, his mind was usually made up beforehand. He seemed 
to feel the need, in his earnest way, of talking over his designs 
with an outsider, rather as a challenge than with a thought of 
help. As above stated, the studies for the Washington Municipal 
Building Competition were fairly advanced at the time of his 
death. The plans were simple, logical, academic; he had 
viewed his solution on all sides, and the crucial point of the 
plan in his judgment proved to be the one that gained him the 
competition. 

His criticisms were always welcomed by those in the profession 
who knew him best, and his alertness of mind and fertility of sug¬ 
gestion were-a continual cause of wonderment. Although it was 
not always possible to agree with him, there was an earnestness in 
his considerations which forced attention, and a value in his sug¬ 
gestions which, while perhaps not always directly applicable, yet 
opened up a new train of ideas. 

He often characterized as fallacious the making of carefully 
rendered geometric elevations. A sense of the third dimension 
was one of his strongest qualities, but it had not been developed 
through the medium of the academic drawing. He shared with 
many others the belief that the function of the architect is to build, 
and not in any sense except remotely to make pictures,— a belief 
which it must be admitted is usually the result of the manner of 
one’s education. In consequence, he advocated modeling as the 
architect’s best training, and his great delight was to work side by 
side with the modelers who executed his designs. This accounts 
in part for the charm of his details, which never lack interest even 
in the most formal compositions. 


Cope’s love of nature already referred to placed him in antag¬ 
onism to the false ide^s of landscape architecture which prevailed 
until a few years ago He was most outspoken in his denuncia¬ 
tion of the system that tore up great areas of ground,— natural 
formations that in his eyes were sacred; that allowed a single tree 
to be uprooted without an unanswerable reason ; that cut avenues 
straight, where the conformation cried aloud that they should be 
curved; that insisted upon being ruthlessly accommodated by 
nature instead of accommodating itself to nature. 

Not that he depreciated the value of terrace and vista and the 
thousand and one architectural accessories that serve to tie the 
craftsmanship of man with the creation of God. These to him 
were the legitimate province and inheritance of the architect, but 
he insisted that all should be done with a due respect for the 
natural governing conditions. He could appreciate the vastness 
and magnificence of a Versailles, but do what he might, there was 
always a lurking suspicion of falsity in the premises and unnatural¬ 
ness in the conception. 

This was his whole plea whenever he spoke on landscaping, 
whether before his fellows in the profession or before cognate 
organizations, as is witnessed by his address to the Fairmount 
Park Art Association, published in a recent number of The 
Review. On such occasions as these he was listened to with the 
feeling that his words would be,— as has been so well said of 
Sedding,— “Something more and better than the sententious wis¬ 
dom, the chill repression which many feel called upon to administer 
on the ground of their experience.” The fire of his own nature 
was transmitted to his hearers. He stirred in them a pride in 
their cause and pointed the way hopefully to a consummation of 
their best endeavors. 

He had a tremendous pride in the monuments of our national 
history. He knew the origin, development and details of all the 
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University Hall, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cope & Stkwardson, Architects. 


Colonial work in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. He knew 
the distinctions between it and its sister styles of the East and the 
South. His time and energy were always at command when it 
was a question of preserving or restoring Colonial relics. He had 
been reared within a few miles of the Chew house, and venerated 
its revolutionary associations; he felt an inherent ownership in 
Stenton and directed its restora¬ 
tion for the Society of Colonial 
Dames. It was almost solely 
through his efforts that the stu¬ 
pid attempt at restoring the old 
State House in Philadelphia was 
arrested and finally brought to as 
satisfactory an issue as was pos¬ 
sible under the circumstances. 

He was appointed chairman of 
the Committee of the Philadel¬ 
phia Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects to restore 
Congress Hall, and those of us 
who worked with him can appre¬ 
ciate the painstaking way in 
which he traced the various 
changes which that building had 
undergone, and the fund of col¬ 
lateral knowledge which he 
brought to the task. 

Educationally, his influence 
was strongly felt in his immedi¬ 
ate environment and his opinions 
eagerly sought. He was a strong 
supporter of the School of Ar¬ 
chitecture of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and at the same 
time a relentless critic of its 
methods and results. When the 
Stewardson Travelling Scholar¬ 
ship in Architecture was founded, 
he was named a manager,— a po¬ 
sition which he retained until 
his death. He was one of the 
small group who furthered the 
formation of a department of 
Architecture at the Pennsyl¬ 
vania # Academy of the Fine 
Arts, to secure for architectural 
students their legitimate par¬ 
ticipation in the Cresson be¬ 
quest, and his energies, as in 


everything else that he undertook, were thrown into the work with 
customary fervency. 

The T-Square Club owes its inception in large measure to him, 
and when in later years he had little time to devote to its actual 
direction and the club had grown to unexpected proportions, his 
influence was still thrown to the maintenance of its first useful¬ 
ness,— the development of the 
architectural draughtsman. 

He was a Fellow of the Amer¬ 
ican Institute of Architects and 
in the Philadelphia Chapter stood 
the fearless, outspoken cham¬ 
pion of the highest art and the 
finest ethics. 

But when all is said of the 
fruitful and artistic career which 
he achieved in his chosen pro¬ 
fession, the last word must yet 
be reserved for his personal char¬ 
acter. Whether in his daily con¬ 
tact with the office assistant, 
whether in his attitude toward 
the profession, the client, the 
contractor or the public, there 
was always the same free and 
pronounced support of the right, 
the same strong opposition to 
the wrong. Every expression 
of regret, both from those who 
knew him personally and from 
those who but knew him profes¬ 
sionally, with whatsoever degree 
of intimacy, has been for the 
loss of the man. 

The same simplicity charac¬ 
terized the burial service, that 
animated his life. In accord¬ 
ance with the solemn rights of 
the Friends, absolute silence 
reigned. Under that silence 
could be felt the deep throb of 
individual and irresistible sad¬ 
ness. After many minutes of 
contemplation, the voices of a 
few friends told in a restrained, 
impressive way of the noble life 
that had passed beyond, and 
silently with tears the gathering 
dispersed. 




Tower, University Hall, Washington University. 
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HOUSE OF ROBERT K. CASSATT, ESQ., ROSEMONT, PA. (SEE PLATE LXIV); COPE & STEWARDSON, ARCHITECTS 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, AND DETAIL OF DOME AND ROTUNDA. 
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Plate LXIII. — Sections of the Library of Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Plate LXIV. — Elevations of a House for Robert K. Cassatt, Rose- 
mont, Pa. 

Plate LXV. — First Floor Plan and Details of the Dome and Rotunda, 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, Over¬ 
brook, Pa. 

Plate LXVI —Front Elevation, Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction of the Blind, Ovbrbrook, Pa. Detail of Stone Screen, 
Plan, and Pencil Drawings for the Organ, Chapel of St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plate LXVII. — Detail of University Gymnasium, Princeton, N.J. 

Plate LXVIII. — Elevations of the Library of Washington Univer¬ 
sity, St. Louis, Mo. 


T HE annual convention of the American Institute of 
Architects which was held in Washington, December 
11 to 13, was well attended. The President, Mr. C. F. 
McKim, in an interesting and scholarly address, referred 
to a number of matters of the first importance to the 
Institute. The purchase of the Octagon House gives a 
permanent and in every way appropriate home to the Institute. 
This was made possible by the generous gifts of a few members 
who subscribed or underwrote the ten thousand dollars necessary 
for the purchase, and placed the mortgage of twenty thousand 
to complete the amount. It is sincerely hoped that the members 
will appreciate what the ownership of this building means to the 
Institute, and will come forward to raise the mortgage and relieve 
the Institute from the burden of the interest. The building is 
replete with architectural and historic interest, and is well worthy 
of its purpose. 

The President paid a tribute to the-late Senator McMillan, and 
pointed out how much he had done for the country and for the 
profession in furthering with his influence and guiding with his 
wide experience the movement for the improvement of Washing¬ 
ton. In conclusion he pointed out how completely the welfare of 
the profession was bound up in the welfare of the Institute. 

The report of the Board of Directors recommended the names 
of George L. Heins, Wm. R. Mead, Ralph Adams Cram, J. L. 
Mauran and Elmer Gray, for elevation to the rank of Fellows, and 
they were subsequently elected by the convention. In reviewing 
the work of the year reference was made to the efforts made by 
the Board to bring the plans for the improvement of Washington 
to the attention of the country at large by means of illustrated 
lectures given in some twenty of the principal cities. The Board 
strongly recommended that the present system of allowing only 
delegates to vote be retained, as this system tends to bring the 
chapters into closer relations with the parent body, and insures 
the care which the delegates show in attending to their duties, and 
being present at all times during the business of the convention. 
The Board as a whole urged the recommendation in the Presi¬ 
dent’s address that means should be taken to take up the mort¬ 
gage in the Octagon House, and later, on motion of Mr. Gilbert, 
the President was empowered to appoint a committee to formulate 
a plan for raising the required amount. This committee under Mr. 
Gilbert’s active chairmanship was so successful that a very large 
part of this sum had been subscribed and something like nine 
thousand dollars was actually paid in cash before the convention 
adjourned. 


In the reports of the chapters, perhaps the most interesting 
matter was an account of the Illinois chapter of the lectures they 
had arranged in conjunction with the board of education, on prac¬ 
tical subjects for workingmen, talks to bricklayers, masons, etc. 
It would certainly be to the advantage of the profession if the 
chapters everywhere would attempt by some such means, not 
merely to teach something to the men on whose ability their own 
success is partly dependent, but also to maintain closer relations 
with the mechanic and learn from them. 

The most important matter which came before the convention 
on the second day of its session was the proposal to allow any 
members of the Institute, whether delegates or not, to vote for 
officers of the Institute. The adoption of the delegate system 
four years ago has done much to raise the tone of conventions of 
the Institute, has given weight and dignity to its proceedings and 
increased its influence and numbers. Nevertheless, each year 
since then the new constitution has been subjected to attack in 
this particular by a small minority of discontented and reactionary 
members. The proposal to allow non-delegates to vote was 
the somewhat aggressive form which this annually recurring 
attack took this year. In spite, however, of somewhat insistent 
support on the part of a few individuals, the proposal was voted 
down by the overwhelming majority of 49 to 6. It is very evident 
that the delegate system grows in favor and it may be hoped, in 
view of the overwhelming sentiment of the Institute, that these 
attacks upon it will cease. The older plan was, perhaps, well 
enough in its day, but with the increased size of the Institute and 
its more national and representative character, the present arrange¬ 
ment, which insures a just proportional representation to all parts 
of the country and which follows the federal constitution of the 
nation itself, is the only one which could be counted on to bring 
the best men from all parts of the country to the conventions and 
thus ensure to the Institute the influence it ought to have. This 
influence in all matters relating to national architecture is likely 
to be more strongly felt as time goes on, and the purchase of the 
Octagon House, already referred to, by providing a permanent 
home for the Institute in the nation’s capital, will tell in the same 
direction. 

The paper read by Capt. J. S. Sewell of the U.S. Engineer 
Corps, on the relation of the architect and the engineer, was sug¬ 
gestive in some points, although its main contention that, in gov¬ 
ernment work at any rate, the engineer ought to be paramount 
and the architect should work as his subordinate, was a somewhat 
startling suggestion to lay before a body of architects, and both in 
itself and in the arguments by which it was sought to be supported, 
gave a new and striking instance of the difficulty experienced by 
so many engineers in understanding what architecture is. It was 
evident that the writer was laboring under the delusion that archi¬ 
tecture consisted in a certain amount of ornamental treatment 
overlaying the construction. Too often, unfortunately, architects 
themselves in their work lay their art open to this misconception. 
It was a pity that the crowded condition of the convention pro¬ 
gramme left no room for any rejoinder to this paper or any discus¬ 
sion of it. It seems to us a most unfortunate mistake that in 
arranging the programmes of the convention no room should be 
left for discussion of the papers presented. In the afternoon a 
series of papers on municipal improvements were read. Especially 
interesting was Mr. de las Casas’ account of the Metropolitan 
Park system of Boston as an example of the organization of 
municipal improvements. On Saturday morning the members of 
the Institute were privileged to visit the White House, the changes 
in which were then nearing completion. The country may con¬ 
gratulate itself not only that the fine old White House is saved 
from the destruction which would have been wrought by the 
monstrous additions which had been proposed, but also that in 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White’s hands, the alterations and 
restorations have been carried out with such signal good taste. 
The ugly decorations which in the course of years had accumu¬ 
lated in the White House have been swept away, and so com¬ 
pletely has the spirit of the old work been maintained that it was 
difficult to believe in walking through the stately and quiet apart¬ 
ments, that all this was new design. One would easily have 
believed that it was a faithful restoration of the old work so long 
since destroyed. 

The convention was not one fruitful in any new departure or 
any marked accomplishment; it was, nevertheless, an interesting 
series of meetings tending to strengthen the feeling of professional 
solidarity throughout the country and this we believe to be, after 
all, the most important function of Institute meetings, and in this 
non-delegates and delegates alike share. 
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Current Periodicals. 


W E reproduce from the issue of The American 
Architect for November 8, another photograph 
of Messrs. Winslow & Bigelow’s singularly per¬ 
fect house for Mr. Norman in Portsmouth, R.I. 
The design is so convincing and carries its 
extraordinary merit so clearly on the surface, 
that it is hardly necessary for the critic to call attention to it in 
detail. It is sufficient to say that it is a model of perfectly con¬ 
sistent, logical and ethnic American domestic architecture. Messrs. 
Stone, Carpenter & Willson’s Union Trust Building, Providence, 
R.I., is hardly a thoroughly successful essay, taken as a whole. 
The supporting parts of the first two stories are too thin and 
slender to carry the heavy quoin work of the window detail, and 
the ponderous and overwrought cornice. Where of necessity the 
verticals of the lower stories are reduced, as in this case, to a mini¬ 
mum, it seems to us that the superimposed detail should be corre¬ 
spondingly delicate and unobtrusive. The simplicity of the general 

treatment of 
the upper por¬ 
tion of this 
building is 
greatly to be 
commended, 
our criticism 
is aimed only 
against what 
seems to us the 
unnecessarily 
vigorous de¬ 
tail. Messrs. 
Carr&re & Has- 
tings’ Blair 
B u i Id i n g in 
New York, is 
a far more suc¬ 
cessful solu¬ 
tion of a sim¬ 
ilar problem. 
Here the de¬ 
tail is appar¬ 
ently of the 
slightest, and 
the vertical 
lines are strong 
and well ac¬ 
cented. The 
excuse for in¬ 
troducing what 
is really a sec¬ 
ondary cornice, 
isolating the 
two upper sto¬ 
ries in the form 
of an attic, does 
not seem to us 

apparent. The design would surely have gained had the neces¬ 
sary tying in at this point been effected by comparatively flat string 
courses. The sheet of competitive designs for a Swedish Church 
is very interesting. It would appear that not only in America 
does the award so often come to the least admirable design, that 
placed first in the present instance being without any merit what¬ 
ever, while that placed second is distinctly original and effective, 
and there is much that is good in an unmentioned design, the 
motto on which is “Natalia.” November 15 are published the 
competitive designs for the proposed library for the Boston Athe¬ 
naeum, by Mr. J. A. Schweinfurth. The exterior of this design is of 
the utmost merit, very reserved and competent in composition and 
proportion, and thoroughly refined and effective in detail. There 
are also published several detail views of Mr. Horace Trumbauer’s 
house for Mr. Berwind in Newport, and a view of a proposed hotel 
in Brookline, Mass , by Mr. C. H. Blackall. The photograph of 
the interior of an Evangelical Church in Basel, Switzerland, by 
Messrs. Curjel & Moser, is extremely interesting. It seems to 
have been based to a certain degree on the work of our own Mr. 
Sullivan, though the root of the whole matter is, of course, the 
round arched type of the seventh and eighth centuries in the South 


(FROM “the AMERICAN ARCHITECT.”) 


Hocsk of E. J. Berwind, Esq., Newport, R.I. 
Horace Trumbacer, Architect. 



of France. It is a distinctly original and effective piece of design. 
Messrs. Martin & Hall’s Normal School, Providence, R.I , pub¬ 
lished November 22, is practical and evidently well adapted to its 
function, but there seems a certain lack of strong verticals that 
materially injures the architectural effect. As we remember the 

(FROM “THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT.**) 



Hoi se of Bradford Norman, Esq., Portsmocth, R.I. Winslow & Bigelow, Architects. 


building, its color is its most unfortunate quality. In the issue for 
December 6 are published two views of Emmanuel Church, New¬ 
port, by Messrs. Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson. 

In The Inland Architect for November is published a view of 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White’s exquisite building for the School 
of Architecture of Harvard University, a model, as we have said 
before, of delicate and masterly design. Messrs. Buchman & Fox’s 
Apartment House, New York, is distinctly French, but of a 
reserved and most self-respecting type. Mr. Fred Mann’s Church 
in Overbrook, Pa., is singularly reminiscent in its general compo¬ 
sition, but if we remember correctly, the faults in its prototype are 
exaggerated in the present instance, the central tower, particularly, 
being so low that it can only be called squatty. The use of rough 
rubble construction in the window arches is hardly justified by- 
precedent, and it seems unfortunate that in Pennsylvania where 
long, flat, comparatively smooth-faced building-stones are easily 
obtainable, recourse should have been had to a rough rubble that 
is so irregular in its surface that it rather destroys the scale of the 
building. Mr. A. W. Longfellow’s Dormitory for Radcliffe Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, Mass., is conceived in the true Cambridge spirit. 


(FROM “the AMERICAN ARCHITECT.”) 



Chirch of St. Pail, Basel, Switzerland. 


Cl’rjel & Moser, Architects. 


and is an example of modern Colonial of a very high order. But 
for the annoying little octagonal bay windows in the upper part of 
Mr. S. S. Beaman’s Apartment House in Chicago, this would be 
a distinctly admirable design. How these curious little excres¬ 
cences should have been permitted is hard to understand. Mr. 
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Architecture Building, Harvard University, Cambridge. Mass. 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 



Memorial Church, Overbrook, Pa. 
Frederick M. Mann, Architect. 



Trumbauer’s residence in Ogontz, Pa., is a good bit of Tudor 
design, marred by the decidedly Colonial front porch. The prize de¬ 
signs in the ficole des Beaux-Arts Prix 
de Rome competition are beautiful exam¬ 
ples of the impossible design exquisitely 
set forth that we are so familiar with. 

Messrs. Cope & Stewardson’s Leamy 
Home, Philadelphia, published in The 
Brickbuilder for November is, it is 
hardly necessary to say, as good a treat¬ 
ment of Pennsylvania Colonial models 
as one could possibly ask. There is not 
a hint of affectation in the thing from 
one end to the other. It is at the same 
time exact in its archaeological aspect 
and beyond criticism in its contempo¬ 
raneousness. The photograph of Mr. 

James Knox Taylors Post-office at An¬ 
napolis, Md., is quite equally good in 
its way. Both of these buildings show 
a scrupulous reference to local architec¬ 
tural types, and at the same time a 
profound regard for the fact that the 
several buildings are built not in the 
eighteenth, but in the twentieth century. 

The Architects and Builders Aag- 
azine for December has for its leader 
a poorly-illustrated article on “Some 
Recent American Libraries.” The 
article serves, however, to show quite 


clearly how library design follows certain well-defined types, so far 
as the plans are concerned. In the present article there are few 

examples of the Greek scheme which 
has been rather conspicuous lately. Fol¬ 
lowing this article is another by Mr. 
Russell Sturgis on “ Decorative Library 
Rooms of the Past.” The continuation 
of Mr. J. W. Dow’s article on “ American 
Renaissance ” is crisp and colloquial. 

The houses chosen for illustration 
in the Scientific American Building 
Monthly for November are of slight im¬ 
portance, though the interior of Mr. 
Albert F. Norris’ “Elizabethan Resi¬ 
dence,” Montclair, N.J., is rather clever 
and original. Mr. Sydney D. Stratton’s 
House for Mr. Iselin, New Rochelle, 
N.Y., published in December, is an 
original and very effective treatment of 
Elizabethan design. 

The leading article in the Architec¬ 
tural Record for December is on “The 
Parisian Suburb of Passy,” by Mr. Fred¬ 
erick Lees. The illustrations show the 
great contrast between the quaint Louis 
xv. architecture of the ancient town 
and the vivid boulevardesque that is fast 
encroaching on the little old streets. 
In the same number Mr. Schopfer has 
a well-illustrated article on “The 


Apartment Building, New York City. 
Buchman & Fox, Architects. 
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Residence, Ogontz, Pa. 


Horace Trumbauer, Architect. 


U.S. Post Office at Annapoi is, Md. 


James Knox Taylor, Supervising Architect. 
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Residence at Montclair, N.J. 
Albert F. Norris, Architect. 


Residence of C. Oliver Iselin, Esq., New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Sydney D. Stratton, Architect. 


Planning of a City,” and there are articles on Eng¬ 
lish decoration, New York residences, the Campa¬ 
nile of St. Marks in Venice, the New York Immi¬ 
grant Station, and a continuation of M. Melani’s 
paper on “ The New Art” at Turin. In the latter article, as must 
inevitably be the case, some of the examples are charming and 
justifiable, others grotesque beyond the bounds of imagination. 

The English magazines are 
generally dull and unprogressive. 

Mr. Brum well Thomas’ “Munici¬ 
pal Buildings, Deptford,” pub¬ 
lished in The Architect , October 
31, is a chaos of illicit detail. 

The tower is the principal feature, 
and the tower is precisely the 
least important part of the de¬ 
sign ; without it the scheme would 
have some slight sense of compo¬ 
sition ; with it, it has none. The 
designs by Mr. Gale and Messrs. 

Russell & Mallows are far more 
rational, but the accepted design 
by Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart & 

Rickard is about the ugliest piece 
of composition to which our 
attention has ever been called. 

The plan, however, is good ; the 
best of the three, and the deci¬ 
sion must have been rendered on 
this. Nothing offers in the fol¬ 
lowing numbers of a degree of 
importance that requires notice 
until we come to the design sub¬ 
mitted in the recent Liverpool Cathedral competition, by Mr. R. 
A. Briggs. We reproduce the side elevation of this design, though 
for no other reason than for the purpose of showing how abso¬ 


lutely wrong an Englishman can go upon occa¬ 
sion when he tries to develop mediaeval classical 
architecture on original lines. One must admit 
that this is about the most flagrant example of the 
total loss of all truly Gothic feeling that we have seen for a long 
time. It is not Gothic at all in point of fact, though what else it 
is would be difficult to say. If there were no halting-place between 

the cold formality of Truro and 
the wild fantasticism of this “ Ar¬ 
chitectural Aberration,” then in¬ 
deed the cause of contemporary 
Gothic would be hopelessly lost. 

The Building News offers noth¬ 
ing of importance in the line of 
contemporary work, except Mr. 
Harry Redfern’s design for “Hel- 
nestowe,” published November 
31, a charming design charmingly 
drawn, and an extraordinary, but 
most effective design for an Elec¬ 
tric Power Station, by Messrs. 
Peach & Reilly. This is the twen¬ 
tieth century expressed in a con¬ 
sistent and convincing form. 

A new architectural publica¬ 
tion has appeared in the shape of 
Der BamneisteVy published in 
Berlin. It is published by Bruno 
Hessling and is well made up 
and printed, though the selection 
of subjects is rather disappoint¬ 
ing, most of them being devoid of 
any particular interest. It is man¬ 
ifestly unfair, however, to judge any publication entirely by its 
initial number, and we earnestly hope Der Baumeister will justify 
its existence better than do the other German architectural papers. 


Municipal Buildings, Deptford. 
Design by A. Brumwell Thomas. 
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Liverpool Cathedral Competition. 


Design by R. A. Briggs, F.R.l.B.A. 
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H ELN E STOW F., A 1! 1 NG DO N . 

Harry Rkdfekn, Architect. 


The Central Electric Company’s Station, Grove Road, N.W. 
G. Stanley Peach and C. H. Reilly, Architects. 
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American Sheet Steel Company 
Battery Park Building 
New York 

Manufacturers of all varieties of 

Iron and Steel Sheets 
Black and Galvanized 
Plain and Painted 
Flat, Corrugated and 
“V” Crimped 

Apollo Best Bloom Galvanized 
W. Dewees Wood Company’s 
Patent Planished Iron 
W. Dewees Wood Company’s 
Refined Smooth Sheets 
Wellsville Polished Steel Sheets 


Bayer-Gardner-Himes Co. 



MAKERS OF 


Fine H ARDWARE AND 
Artistic Metal Work 


'T'HE Cremorne Bolt is our No. 177 
1 and illustrates the character of our 
patterns. Architects and their clients 
are invited to visit our showrooms and 
verify for themselves the excellence of 
workmanship and finish. 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS 

159 W. 29th Street, New York 
factory 

157-163 W. 29th Street, New York 
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LETTERS & 
LETTERING 

/fN Illustrated Treatise by Frank 
y/ Chouteau Brown , containing 
two hundred and ten Examples. 

A complete and va t ied collection of 
Alphabets of Standard and Modern 
Forms , so arranged as to be most prac¬ 
tically and conveniently useful to 
Designers , Architects , Craftsmen and 
all who have to draw letter forms. 

Some points of special superiority 
over all other works on the subject 

The greater number of examples ( 210 , 
the majority being full page), and the 
greater range of these examples. 

The careful selection and modern use¬ 
fulness of these examples. 

The convenient arrangement of these 
examples. 

The indication, by scale diagrams, of 
the method of drawing, in some stan¬ 
dard form, of every individual letter of 
both of the two basic types of letter 
ing, — Roman and Gothic. 

The exceptional space devoted to Clas¬ 
sic Roman and Renaissance forms, 
which are the most useful of all for 
architectural and formal employments. 
The great number of examples of the 
work of modern designers, French, 
German, English and American. 

The practical quality of the text. All 
historical and theoretical discussion 
has been omitted in favor of instruc¬ 
tion as to how the individual letters 
should be drawn, and the aesthetic 
principles upon which they should be 
combined, spaced and arranged with 
reference to design, with many illus¬ 
trative examples. 

LETTERS ST LETTERING 

contains 234 pages, its size is 5 f/x 8 #» 
it is substantially bound in brown 
buckram with gilt back stamp. 

Price, Postpaid, Two Dollars 

Bates Guild Company 
Boston , Massachusetts 


Sheet Metal Skylights 


PERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
In Pen-and-ink and Water-Color 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL 
8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MAS8. 


SILVER-LAKEA.- 


Silver Lake “A” 

Is now marked 
on every 3 feet of 

The Best 

Sash Cord 

Made. 

Architects can now easily protect 
themselves against the substitution of 
inferior cord in place of the standard 
make of solid braided cord. The dif¬ 
ference in cost to your client is very 
6 mall, but inferior cord offers a larger 
profit to both builder and hardware 
dealer. When you want absolutely 
the best, specify Silver Lake “A” and 
look for the name on the cord, when 
superintending. 


O UR leading specialty is the 
Mbtal Skylight in 
its highest development, 
which we build to suit every 
possible condition of location 
and service. Now, " highest 
development" means, with us, 
a construction that forbids leak¬ 
age. dripping or sweating, and 
is both self-ventilating and fire- 
, proof. 



\yE will be pleased 
to mail you, with¬ 
out charge, our finely-il - 
lustrated catalogue “B” 
which will throw a-deal 
of light on the “sky¬ 
light question” for you. 


Van Af o o r d e n Comp 
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DETAIL OF GRILL 


1LLE CHOIROFST. OUEN, ROUEN 

FROM THE BROCHURE SERIES FOR DECEMBER, 1902 


IF* YOU SPECIFY 


Samples. 

SAMSON SPOT CORD 

You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is warranted to 
be of Pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 

&AMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. 


MODERN 

ELECTRIC WIRING 


WA N T E D 

In Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A Draughtsman 

proficient in making quarter 
scale and full size details. A 
salary and profit sharing inter¬ 
est and long term to the right 
man. None but skilled men 
of long experience need apply 

M. S ., Care Architectural 

REVIEW, 42 Chauncy Street, Boston 


FITCH SASH LOCKS 



‘The Perfect Window Fastener' 


Send for Catalogue and Working Model 
The W. & E. T. Fitch Co.. New Haven, Conn. 






ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS 

should inform themselves about 
our NE W EDITION of 

VIGN O LA 

The Five Orders of Architecture 

From the French of PIERRE ESQUlfi 

FRENCH GOVERNMENT ARCHITECT 


T HIS new edition is the latest, most 
complete and most authoritative work 
upon the Orders and Elements of Archi¬ 
tecture, and is now specified for use in 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. 

The old plates have been entirely re¬ 
drawn, new ones added to include the 
Greek Orders, and the explanations oi 
the plates translated into clear English, 
with many notes. 

The book contains 78 plates, 10 x 12 inches; 
mounted on cloth guards, bound in cloth. 

PRICE , $y.oo 

Bates & Guild Company, Pubs. 
42 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
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The 

French 

Government 


Has just issued stringent regulations to prevent 
poisoning by the use of white lead. 


Zinc White 


s the best preventive of lead poisoning; 
:inc; little poison; all zinc, no poison. 


FREE, 

Our Practical Pamphlets 

“ The Paint Question” 

“ Pain's in Architecture ” 

“ House Paints: A Common Sense 
Talk About Them ” 

“ Specifications for Architects” 

•* French Government Decrees” 


The New Jersey 
Lets Zinc Company 


11 Broadway 
New York 


EXPANDED METAL 

SYSTEM OF FIREPROOFING 
is the best for all kinds of buildings 

EXPANDED METAL LATH 

is the standard metal lath in all the 
markets of the world 

E,astern Expanded Metal Co. 

602-605 Paddoch Bldg., Boston, Mass. 



“White Metal 

Clear Through” 

This phrase explains 
the superiority of 

BENEDICT-NICKEL SEAMLESS 
TUBINS. 

Nickel-plated brass soon shows wear, but 
“ BENEDICT-NICKEL ” wears forever. 

It is highly non-corrosive and an occasional 
wiping restores its original bright nickel lustre. 

Our “ Table Book” tells more fully of its advan¬ 
tages, and of our seamless Brass and Copper Tubing , 
of which we are among the largest manufacturers . 

Benedict & Burnham Mfc.Co. 

MILLS AND MAIN OFFICES, WATERBURY, CONN. 


New York 
253 Broadway. 


1 72 High Street. 




Universal Safety Tread 


IN USE UPON 


Post Office, Boston. 

Broad-Exchange Building, 

New York City. 

Jewelers' Building, 

170 Broadway, New York City. 
First National Bank, Jersey City, N.J. 
Manual Training School, 

Washington, D.C. 
School No. 49, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Public Library, Schenectady, N.Y. 
and hundreds of first-class buildings 
throughout the country. 

For circulars and price-list address 


Universal Safety Tread Co., 45 n?w°yo7k t 

New England Safety Tread Co., Equitable Bldg., Boston 


AN INDISPENSABLE WORK 

For every architect who has country or suburban churches to 
design. It contains 100 plates, reproducing photographically 
churches selected by Mr. RALPH ADAMS CRAM (of Cram, 
Goodhue & Ferguson) as offering the best inspiration for 
churches in this country. This is a new edition of limited size, 
published principally to fill orders that have accumulated since 
the first edition was exhausted. A few extra copies have been 
printed and are for sale at $10.00 each. 

Bates & #utlb Company ^ubltsljers 

42 CHAUNCY STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


^liabes anb ^Jjaboujs 

By M. JULES PILLET 

{Translated and Revised by Julian Millard) 

4 N EXPOSITION OF SHORT AND CONVENIENT METHODS 
xjL for determining the shades and shadows on rendered elevations. 
The translator has deviated from the original only for the purpose of sim¬ 
plification and elucidation, and ever y effort has been made to place the 
subject within the grasp of any intelligent draughtsman. The book meas¬ 
ures 9 }4 by 12)4 inches and contains 84 diagrams. Bound in blue cloth 

PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00 

Bates Si (Hutih Co.* Boston* iEass 
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THE STANDARD WORKS ON COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE 

PUBLISHED BY BATES & GUILD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


HESE, OF ALL BOOKS ON THE 
Colonial Architecture of America, 
most satisfactorily and completely 
cover the subject. Their recognized 
position as the standard works on 
the Colonial Style has been attained 
through years of use by architects, during which time, 
while other books on the subject have come and gone, 
they have remained an unfailing source of inspiration 
for designers. 

The collection covering New England contains care¬ 
fully selected exteriors, interiors and details from 
Salem, Portsmouth, Newburyport, Medford, Danvers, 
Marblehead, and other towns of importance in Colo¬ 
nial times. Mr. Chandler’s collection is fully as repre¬ 
sentative of the best work around Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Annapolis, and of the old mansions 
of the Maryland and Virginia colonies. A feature of 
special interest is the set of views of the original 
buildings (for the most part now destroyed) of the 
University of Virginia, designed by Thomas Jefferson. 
The intelligent selection of subject and photographic 
point of view, which characterizes both works, makes 
them invaluable in the working library of an architect. 

Both books are published in uniform style 
Each contains fifty plates, twelve by fifteen 
inches in size , with title page and index 


EXAMPLES OF DOMESTIC COLONIAL 
ARCHITECTURE IN NEW ENGLAND. 
COMPILED AND PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
JAMES M. CORNER & E. E. SODERHOLTZ 


PRICE, IN PORTFOLIO, $12.00 
HANDSOMELY BOUND, $15.00 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


THE COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF 
MARYLAND, PENNSYLVANIA & VIRGINIA. 
PHOTOGRAPHED UNDER THE DIREC¬ 
TION OF J. E. CHANDLER, ARCHITECT 


INTERIOR OF PALM HOUSE AT MILLBROOK, N.J. 


DESIGNED AND ERECTED FOR C. E. DIETRICH, ESQ. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF ALL 
KINDS OF HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS 


HITCHINGS 6 CO. 


SKETCHES AND ESTIMATES SUBMIT¬ 
TED UPON REQUEST. CATALOGUE FREE 
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LIBRARY ARCHITECTURE 


T he issue of the Architectural Review for January, 1902, is devoted to the subject of libraries. It con¬ 
tains a general article on the essentials of library planning, by Mr. Charles C. Soule, a Counsellor and 
Trustee of the American Library Association, and a recognized authority on the planning and administration 
of libraries. Designs for sixty-five libraries are published, the total number of plans, sections, elevations and 
exterior and interior photographs exceeding two hundred and seventy. The Price of the Number is $ 2.00. 


THEATRES 

THEIR SAFETY FROM FIRE AND PANIC. 
THEIR COMFORT AND HEALTHFULNESS. 

By William Paul Gerhard, C.E. 

HTHE acknowledged position of the author as an expert upon the subject of which this book 
A treats, his several previous contributions to the literature of fire prevention and public safety, 
and the investigations he has pursued up to the time of sending this book to press, insure its 
being thoroughly authoritative and up-to-date. A copy should be in the library of every archi¬ 
tect, theatre manager, building and fire department, and in all public libraries. 

Bound in Cloth. Price , postpaid , $1.00. 

BATES & GUILD COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


PEN DRAWING 


An Illustrated Treatise by Chas. D. Maginnis 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


Third Edition now ready. 

BATES & GUILD CO., Pubs., Boston, Mass, 


Pencil 

Drawings 

By Chas. Herbert Woodbury 

Twelve fac-simile reproductions 
1 ix 14 inches, of charming pencil 
drawings, suitable for framing. 

Price, postpaid, $3.00 

BATES & GUILD CO. 

BOSTON, MASS. 


Masters in Art 


COMPANION MAGAZINES, EACH 
NUMBER BEING A MONOGR APH 


OF SOME GREAT MASTER OF 
ART OR MUSIC 0 Pfsfiettutts Frt, 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Bates £2? Guild Co 


Unsurpassed 
for making fine 
Artificial 
Stone 


Masters in Music 


Portland 


“X-RAY” 
Contract Record 

An invaluable book for 
keeping memoranda on 
the condition of work 
under contract. Send 
for full description. 

BATES & GUILD CO. f Publisher* 
42 Chauncy St., BOSTON J 


BACK VOLUMES 


MANUFACTURED BY 

Glens Falls Portland Cement Company, 

GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 

SALES OFFICES, CLENS FALLS, N.Y. 

AND 1 56 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


The Brochure Series 


$1.00 Each. 

(ONLY A LIMITED stock) 


Bates & Guild Co., Boston 


VIGNOLA 

THE FIVE ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 


“Masters in Art” 

A Series of Illustrated Monographs, issued Monthly 
Now in its Third Year 

Subscription price, $1.50 per year, payable in advance 

BATES & GUILD CO., Publishers 

42 Chauncy Street, Boston 


A new edition of this standard work now ready, possessing 
a number of advantages over any other edition in the market. 

Send for circular and list of plates before purchasing any 
work on this subject. 

Bates & Guild Co., Pubs., 42 Chauncy St., Boston 


Details of Renaissance Decorative Sculpture: I, French: II, Italian 

'P'HESE two sets, of fifty plates each, consist of 'JMIE details, which comprise capitals, panels, ^HE plates are seven by nine inches in size 
photographic reproductions, by the Mezzotype pilasters, friezes, finials, dormers, chimneys, printed on heavy plate paper; and are un 


BATES & GUILD COMPANY, Publishers, 42 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass 
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